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PREFACE. 



The science of Geography has become an Indis- 
pensable branch of education. It teaches us the 
situations of countries and states ; their natural and 
political divisions and boundaries : with their cities, 
towns, lakes, rivers, njountains, and forests. The 
customs, manners, employments, government, and 
religion of the inhabitants. The state of the arts, 
sciences, manufactures, and commerce. The natural 
productions, metals, minerals, &c. &c. It is an 
invaluable acquirement to the warrior, the statesman, 
and the merchant ; and an essential auxiliary to the 
study of history : for we can have but an imperfect 
idea of any occurrence, if we are ignorant of the 
scries of action. 

Geography must have engaged the attention of 
mankind 9t very early ages of the world ; it was ip. 
use among the Babylonians and Egyptians, from 
whom it passed to the Greeks ; and successively from 
these, to the Romans, the Arabians, and the western 
nations of Europe. The earliest maps on record, 
are those of Sesostris, king of Egypt, mentioned by 
Eustathius; and of Anaximander, the Greek phi*' 
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IV PREFACE. 

losopher ; but thes^ were but mere rude outlines of 
the different countries and states. 

To acquire a kiiffledge of the topographical 
situation of places, or local Geography, a set of 
good maps and a little application are absolutely 
necessary. Young persons are in general pleased 
with pointing out the situations of places on maps, 
and, by proper management, seldom consider Geo- 
graphy as a task. The first step is to explain the 
nature and use of a map (see pages 1 and S35), then 
the boundaries of the four quarters of the world 
should be learnt, by * comparing the book with the 
maps. Next the boundaries of each kingdom and 
country in Europe, the chief city, and the principal 
rivers and mountains. In a similar manner, the 
other three quarters of the globe may be learnt. It 
will now be proper to subdivide the several kingdoms, 
countries, &c. and to name the chief cities, towns, 
mountains, rivers, &c. in each subdivision. After 
which, the latitudes and longitudes of the most con- 
siderable places should be remembered, and what 
each place is noted for. 

The author of this treatise published many years 
ago an introduction to Geography, which passed 
through seven editions. The present work is on an 
entirely new plan ; it contains not merely the topo- 

* In many schools it is the practice to learn the situation of places 
by heart, and repeat them to the teacher without ever looking at a 
map.. 



PREFACE. V 

graphical description of places, but also an account 
of the productions of the several states and countries; 
the population, where it could be given with any 
degree of accuracy; the government, religion, his- 
toricaLepochs, &c. &c. The recent alterations in the 
division of the continent have been carefully attended 
to ; the best maps, and works on Geography have 
been attentively examined and considered, and the 
greatest pains have been taken to render this work 
an instructive and useful school-book. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 



Definitions, Sfc. 

bCRAPHY is a description of the earth, logetS 
ivilh its natural and political divisions. The word 
earth, in a geographical sense, signifies the whole habit- 
able world as composed of land and water. The figure 
of the earth is nearly that of a globe, and more than two- 
thirds of its surface is covered with water. 

NATURAL DIVISION OS THE LAND. 

Land is naturally divided into Continents, Islands-, 
Peninsulas, Isthmuses, FromontorieB, &c. 

A Continent is a large tract of land, containing several 
Countries or Kingdoms, without any entire separation 
of its parts by water. There are four Continents, uir. 
Edbofe, Asia, Africa, and Amehica : Tliese are gene- 
rally called THE Four Quarters of the World. 

An Island is a tract of land entirely surrounded by 
vater, as Great Britain, Ireland, &c. 
I A.Peniiisida is a tract of land nearly surrounded by 
miter, and 'a joined to another portion of land by an isth- 
mus; as the peninsula of Jutland, between the North Sea 
and the Baltic ; the peninsula of Malacca, between the 
Indjan Ocean and the Chinese Sea, &c. 

Ak Isthnms is a narrow neck of land between two seas 
or oceans ; it connects a small tract of land with a larger 
or one continent with another. Thus, the Morea in 
Greece is joined to Livadia by the isthmus of Corinth, 
* ' h isthmus separates the Archipelago trom the Ionian 



2 GEOGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS. 

Sea. Africa is joined to Asia by the isthmus of Suez, 
and this isthmus divides the Mediterranean from the Red 
Sea. The isthmus of Darien joins North and South 
America, and separates the Atlantic Ocean from the 
Pacific. 

A Promontory is a point of land stretching into the 
sea, and if it be considerably elevated, the end of it is 
called a Cape ; as the Cape of Good Hope in the south 
of Africa; Cape Horn at the southern extremity of 
America^ &c. 

A Mountain is a tract of land elevated much above the 
ordinary surface of the earth ; as the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain ; the Andes in South America, &c« 

A Volcano is a mountain which emits flames and vi- 
trified matter; as' Mount Vesuvius in Naples; Mount 
iBtna in the island of Sicily ; Mount Heckla in Ice- 
land, &c. 

The Champaign parts of a country, are the flat open 
parts, as Salisbury Plain in Wiltshire. 

A Coast J or Shorcy is that part of a Country which 
borders on the sea. 

A Cliff' is a steep rock on the sea coast ; as the Cliffs 
of Flamborough in Yorkshire, Margate, Ramsgate, and 
Dover in Kent, &c. The highest of these cliffs are chiefly 
chalk, perfectly white, and visible far off* at sea. From 
these cliffs Ensland obttiined the name of Albion. 

An Archipelago is a cluster of Islands, as the Archi- 
pelago between Turkey in Europe and Asia; the Northern 
Archipelago, between the peninsula of Kamtschatka in 
Asia and the western coast of North America, 5c c. That 
part of the sea in which any cluster of Islands is situatedy 
is sometimes called an Archipelago. 

NATURAL PIYISION OF THE WATER. 

Water is naturally divided into Oceans, Seas, Gulphs, 
Straits, Lakes, Rivers, Creeks, &c. 

An Ocem ♦ is a great collection of Water, without any 
entire separation of its parts by land. 

^ An ocean is similar to a continent, a sea to a peninsula, a lake to 
W isliUKi, n strait tp an isthmus, 9 (plf to a promontory, &c. 
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Thtre are Jive Oceans, viz. the Korthem or Arctic 
Ocean, the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian, and the 
Southern: 

The Northern, Frozen, or Arctic Ocean, is the Northern 
boundary of Europe, Asia, and North America. 

The Atlantic Ocean is usually divided into two parts. 
The North Atlantic Ocean separates Europe and the 
north of Africa from North America; and the South At- 
lantic Ocean (the eastern part of which is sometimes 
called the Ethiopic Ocean,) divides Africa from South 
America. 

The Pacific Ocean ia divided into two parts. The 
North Pacific separates the Western pans of North 
America from the eastern parts of Asia, and from tlie 
East Indian lelauds. The South Pacific divides South 
America from New Holland, New Zealand, &c. This 
part of the Pacific Ocean is sometimes called the Great 
South Sea. 

The Indian Ocean, sometimes called the Eastern 
Ocean, has Africa on the West ; and the East Indian 
Islands, the Western Coast of New Holland, &c. on the 
East. 

The Southern Ocean, likewise called the Antarctic 
Ocean, extends from the southward of Africa and South 
America, towards the South Pole. 

A Sea is a smaller collection of water nearly sur- 
rounded by land, and has a communication with another 
sea, or with the Ocean by means of a strait. Thus the 
Black Sea has a communication with the Sea cf Mar- 
mora through the strait of Constantinople; the S,'a of 
ted with the Archipelago, or vEgean 
of Gallipoli. The Mediterranean 
ith the Atlantic by the strait of 



Marmora 

Sea, by the strait 
Sea ii connected 
Gibraltar, &:;. 

A Strait is a jm 
points of land ; it 
ocean, and scparat< 
of Babclmandel uni 
and separates Afr 



■ between two 



V passage ( 

s two seasj or a sea witii tiie 
s two tracts oi'Iand. Thus the scrnit 
;es the Red Sea with the Arabian S-a, 
a from Arabia ; the strait of Gibraltar 
forms a communication between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Mediterranean Sea, and separates Spain from Aii-ica, 
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A striEut is sometimes called a sound; as the soundin the 
Baltic, between Elsinore in the island of Zealand and 
Helsingburg in Sweden. 

A Gulfia a branch or arm of the sea, or 'of the Ocean, 
which runs a considerable way into tlie land, as the Gulfs 
of Bothnia and Finland, in the Baltic Sea, and the Gulf ' 
of Venice in the Mediterranean, &c. When a gulf is ver j 
large it takes the name of a sea, as the. Red Sea between 
Africa and Asia ; the White Sea to the North of Russia ; 
the Sea of Okotsk near Elamtschatka, &p. 

A Lake is a large collection of Water, entirely sur- 
rounded by land, or having no outlet except by means 
of rivers; as the lakes of Constance and Geneva in 
Switzerland ; the large chain of lakes to the north of the 
United States in America, &c. When a lake is very large 
it is sometimes called an inland sea, as the Caspian Sea to 
the North of Persia, and the Sea of Aral to the east of the 
Caspian Sea. ^ 

A River is^a body of water rising in the land, and 
flowing into the sea, or into some other river ; as the 
Thames and Severn in England ; the Rhine in Germany ; 
the Mississippi in the United States of America, which 
receives the Illinois, the Missouri, the Ohio, &c. The 
spring or head of a river, is the place where it rises, and 
its mouth is the place where it falb ; hence are derived 
the names of many towns in England : as Tyneroouth, 
Yarmouth, Plymouth, Portsmouth, &c. Rivers have 
generally their source in the highest parts of a country ; 
thus, all the large rivers in South America run eastward, 
from the Andes Mountains. The right bank of a river 
lies towards the right hand as you look towards its mouth, 
and the left bank towards the left hand. 

A Bay is a great inlet of the land, as the Bay of Biscay 
on the western coast of France, the Bay of Bengal, between 
the eastern and western peninsulas of India, &c. A bay 
is likewise a station or road for ships to anchor in, as Tor 
Bay on the south-east coast of Devonshire. 

A Creek is a narrow part of the sea which goes but a 
little way into the land. 

A Cataract is a high &U of water in a large river, which 
may be heard at the distance of several miles, as the fall 
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of Kiagara, between Lake Erie anit Lake Ontario, in tbe 
United States of America. The river Dnieper in Russia, 
das thirteen Cataracts below Ecatherinoslav. 

A Haven is an entrance of the Sea within the land, at 
the mouth of some river or creek, where ships may lie in 
sMcty, as Milford Haven, in Pembrokesliire. 

POLITICAL DIVISION OF THE LAND, &C. 

By the political division of the Land is meant the dif- 
ferent Countries, Empires, Kingdoms, States, and other 
ilenominatione, established by men for their mutual bene- 
fit, and for the sake of good government. The political 
division of countries is continually varying; this variation 
arises chiefly from the ambition of some of the govern- 
ments, and the weakness of others. 

• Differentjbrma q/'Governntenl. A large aociely of men 
united under one Government for tfieir common secu- 
rity and welfare, is called a Stale. That part of tbe globe 
which they possess is called tbe Terriiory of that state ; 
and the body of inhabitants the People. The power of 
governing a state is called the Sovereignlt/. The gower 
of prescribing general rules or laws is tbe legislative part 
of the sovereignty ; and ihe power of executing the laws is 
the executive part of the sovereignty. 

A Monarchi/ is a state in which the supreme authority 
is possessed by one person only, who governs by himself 
or by mtniHters of his own appointment : as Russia, 
Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, &c. When the power of the 
iQonarch is limited by law, it is called a limited 
monarchy. When the power of tbe monarch is not li- 
mited by law, the government is said to be absolute or 
arliitrari/i when the government is very arbitrary it is 
called despotic. 

A Republic is a state in which the government is 
entrusted to many members chosen by the majority 
of the people to govern them, as the United States of 
America. 

An Aristaeraey is a form of government where the su- 
preme power is held by the nobility, or a few individuals. 
Such was formerly the government of Venice, some of the 
B 3 
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Cantons of Switzerland, and the Seven United ProTinces, 
visually called Holland. 

A Democracy is a form of goyernment where the su- 
preme and legislative powers are exercised by the common 
people, either at large or by their representatives. 

An Oligarchy is a form of government where the su- 
preme power is in the hands of a few principal persons. 

A Military government is that^ wherein the governing 
power exercises all the functions of sovereignty by the 
assistance of the soldiers. 

' A mixed Oovemment is that wherein two or more ef 
the foregoing forms are united. Thus, the British Govera.- 
ment, is partly monarchical, partly aristocratical, atad 
partly democratical. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERTATIOKS OK MAPS** 

A Map is a representation of the surface of the earth, 
or a part thereof, upon a plane. The top or upper part 
af a map is always north, the bottom south, tne right 
hand east, and the left hand west. 
*. Tie Latitudes of places are counted northward and 
southward on the sides of the map. 

The Longitudes of places are counted eastward and 
westward, at the top or bottom of the map. 

Land is distinguished from the Sea or the Ocean by 
strong black lines, which are shaded towards the sea. . 
The Seas and Oceans are generally entire blanks, without 
any colouring. 

Lakes are distinguished from the land, by strong^ black 
lines, which are shaded towards the water. 

The course of the Winds is shown by arrows which fly 
before the wind as if shot from a bow. 

The depth of JVater, or Soundings at the mouths of 
rivers, and on the different coasts^ is represented by 
figures. Two yards make a fathom, and these figures shovr 
the number of fathoms. 

* A more ample descriptkm is given in a succeeding pert of the 
work. 




Grand XJivtsion of Europe. _^ I 

GuROFB is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean ; 
oo the east by the Oural nioantains, the river Wolga, the 
river DonancItheseaofAsophjwliich divide it from Asiatic | 

Russia ; on the aoutli-eaBt by the Black Sea, the strait of 
Constantinople, the sea ot ISIarmora, the strait of the 
Dardanelles, and the Archipelago, which divide it from 
Turkey in Asia ; on the south by the Mediterranean Sea, 
which separates it from Africa; and on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean, which divides it from North America. 

EXTENT. 

Europe is 3500 miles long, from Cape St. Vincent, in 
ihe south of Portugal, to the straits of Waygatz, whicli 
separate Nova Zembia from the continent ; and 2432 
miles broad, from the North Cape, in the island of Mag- 
geroe, Danish Lapland, to Cape Matapan, in t!ie Morea. 
the southern extremity of Greece. 

KINGDOMS AND STATES. 
Counttieh Chief Places. 

England London, on the Tliames. 

Scotland Edinburgh, near the Frith of 

Forth. 

Ireland Dublin, on the Lilfey. 

Norway Bergen, a seaport. 

Denmark Copenhagen, in the Island of 

Zealand. 

Sweden Stockholm, on Lake Meller. 

Rkuaia...,, Petersburgh, on the river Neva. 

Holland Amsterdam, on the Amstel. 1 

The Netherlands Brussels, on the Seine. J 

GERMAN STATES. 

Empire of Austria Vienna, on the Danube. * 
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Countries. Chief Places. 

Kingdom of Saxony,.,...,..Dre8den> on the Elbe. 

■ Hanover Hanover, on the Leine. 

—————— Bavaria.........Munich9 on the Iser. 

' Wirtemberg...Stutgard, near the Neckar. 

' ' ■ — - Bohemia Prague, on the Maldau. 

— Hwigary..,.„..Pre^urg, and Buda, on the 

Danube. 
Prussia ......... Berlin, on 'the Spree, and Ko- 

nigsberg, on the Pregel. 

' ' Poland...* Warsaw, and Cracow, on the 

Vistula. 

— Switzerland...Bem, on the Aar. 

. ^•- France....M..,.Pari8, on. the Seine. 

•■■ Spain....... Madrid, on the Manzanares. 

Portugal.. Xisbon, on the Tagus. 

ITALIAN STATES. 

Piedmont...... - Turin, on thePo. 

Milan Milan, on the Olona. 

Venice.............................. Venice, on the Adriatic Sea. 

Genoa Genoa, on the Gulf of Genoa. 

ParmaM.............. M.M...Panna, on the Parma. 

Tuscany.... Florence, on the Amo. 

States of the Church Rome, on the Tiber. 

Naples... Naples, on the Bay of Naples. 

Sicily • Palermo, on the North Coast. 

Turkey Constantinople, on theBospho- 

rus. 

« 

PRINCIPAL ISLANDS IN EUROPE. 

I. In the Arctic Oceans Atlantic, Sfc. 

Nova-Zeihbla, in the Arctic Ocean, north of Russia. 

Spitsbergen, in the Arctic Ocean, north of Lapland. 

Tfie Orkney, Shetland, and Ferro Islands to the north 
of Scotland. 

The Hebrides, to the west of Scotland. 

The Island of (h'eat Britain, comprehending England, 
Scotland, and Wales. 
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Ireland, west of Great Britain. 

The Isle of Man, and the Island of Anglesea, in the 
Irish Sea. 

The Scilly Islands, south-west of England. 

Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, in the English 
channel, south of Dorsetshire. 

Isle of Wight, on the coast of Hampshire. * 

Ushant, Belle-Isle, Noir Moutier, Isle d'Yeu, Isle de 
Rh#, and Oleron, on the western coast of France. 

IL In the Mediterranean Sea. 

Ivica, Formentera, Majorca, Minorca, east of Spain* 
Hieres, on the coast of France, south of Provence. 
Corsica and Sardinia, west of Italy. 
Malta to the south, and tlie Lipari Islands to the 
north of Sicily. 

III. The XUyrian Islands in the Gulf of Venice, 

Cherso, Osero, Veglia, Pago» .Brazza, Lesina, Lissa, 
Curzola, Meleda. These islands all belong to Austria. 

IV. The Ionian Islands West of the Morea. 

Corfu, Paxo, St. Maura, Teaki or Ithaca, Cephalonia, 
Zante, and Cerigo. These islands are sometimes called 
the Republic of the Seven Islands. 

^- V. In the Archipelago and Levant, 

T^edos, Lemnos, Scyros^ Lesbos, or Mytilene, Scio ' 
or Chios, Samos, Patmos, Delos, and the islands con- 
tiguous, called the Cyclades^ Cos or Stanchio, 8cc. The 
larger islands are Negropont, Candia, and Rhodes. 

VI. In the North Sea, between Great Britain^ 

Holland, Sfc, 

The Isle of Thanet, Sbeppy, Holy Island^ &c..on th,e 
eastern coast of England. 

Cadsand, Walcheren, Schoiiwen, Voora, &c., onth^e 
western poast of Holland ; and Texel, Vlieland,.ScheIlin^, 
Ameland, &c., on the north. 

Heligoland on the- coast of Holstein, between the ' 
Elbe and the Evder 
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Nordstrand, Fora, Syltf Ac^, on the western coast of 
Jutland. 
The Islands of Leffoden, west of Norway. 

VII* In the Cattegat mid Baltic Sea. 

Lesso, Anholt, and Marstrand in the Cattegat. 

Zealand, Funen, Laland, Langland, &c., forming the 
Kingdom of Denmark. 

Bornholm, Oeland, and Gothland, on the coast of 
Sweden. 

Aland, with a great number of small islands west of 
Finland. 

Osel and Dago, near the Gulf of Riga, and Cronstadt, 
or Retusari, in the Gulf of Finland. 

Rugen, Usedom, and Wollin, north of Pomerania, near 
the mouth of the Oder. 

CHIEF CAFES AND PENINSULAS. 

Diincansby Head, north of Scotland. 

Flamborough Head, east of Yorkshire. 

Spurn Head, a level piece of land jutting into the sea, 
south-east of Yorkshire. 

North and South Foreland, in Kent. 

Beachey Head and Selsey Bill, in Sussex. 

St. Alban's Head and BiJl of Portland, in Dorsetshire; 

Start Pointy Ram's Head, and Hartland Point, De- 
vonshire. 

Land*8 End and Lizard Point, in Cornwall. 

Holyhead, Anglesea. 

Great Orm*s Head, Denbighshire. 

Fair Head, north of Ireland. 

Cape Clear, south of Ireland. 

North Cape, Lapland. 

The Naze, south of Norwaj^. 

The Scaw; north of the peninsula of Jutland. 

Cape La Hogue, north of France. 

Cape Ortega^ Cape ]Rnisterre, north of Spain. 

Cape Roca, or the Rock of Lisbon, and Cape St. Via-* 
cent, west of Portugal. 

Cape Trafalgar, near the strait of Gibraltar. 

Cape Gata, south of Grenada, in Spain. 
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Cape PaloK, east of Murcia, in Spain. 

Cape Passaro, soutb of Stcity. ■ 

Cape Spartivento, south of Calabria, in Italy. 

Cflpe Matapan, south of the Morea, in Turkey. 

The peninsula of Jutland, between the Cattegat and 
tlie North Sea. 

The peninsula'of Spain and Portugal. 

The peninsula of Italy, between the Mediterranean and 
the Adriatic Sea. 

The peninsula of the Morea, between the Archipelago 
and the Ionian Sea. 

The peninsula of Crimea, between the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Asoph. 



The Dofrefield, between Norway and Sweden, 8120 
feel. * 

The Ural naountains, between European and Asiatic 
Russia, i5l? feet. 

The mountains of Valdai, NovogoroU Russia, 1200 leet. 

The Carpathian mountains, between Poland and Han- 
gary, 8508 feet. 

Hart? and Blocksberg, Lower Saxony, south of the 
Hanoverian dominions, S500 feet. 

Ostelle, near Salzburg, in Bavaria, 12,800 feet. 

The Vosges, between Lorraine and Alsace, France. 

Mount Jura, between Franche Comt^ and Switzerland, 
France, 5200 feet. 

Mont d'Or, in Auvergne, France, 6202 feet. 

Mont Perdu, Pyrenees, between France and Spain, 
11,000 feet. 

The Alps, between France and Italy, 14,450 feet. 

Sierra Morena, Andalusia, in Spain. 

Mount Caipe, or Gibraltar, Spain. 1440 feet, 

Montserrat, Catalonia, Spain, 3300 eet. 

Serra del Malhao, Beira, Portugal, 6000 feet. 

Mount iEtna, Sicily, a volcano, 10,960 feet. 

* llie beigbti hoe pitn ire above the level oftheK«, uidgenrrally 
•lifbcNpiiiDl. 
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Monte Velino, Naples, 7870 feet. 

Mount Vesuvius, in Naples, a volcano, S900 feet. 

Monte Rotondo, Corsica, 8690 feet. 

Mont Blanc, Sivitzerland, 15,680 feet. 

Mount St. Gothard, Switzerland, 9075 feet. . 

Mount Athos, Turkey, 3350 feet. 

Ben Nevis, Inverness-shire, Scotland, 4358 feet. 

Cairngorum,' Inverness-shire, Scotland, 4080 feet. 

Ben Lomond, Dumbartonshire, Scotland, 3191 feet. 

The Pentland Hills, Edinburghshire, 1700 feet. 

The Grampian hills, Aberdeenshire, 3500 feet. 

Great Cheviot, Nortliumberland, 2658 feet. 

Helvellyn, Cumberland, 3055 feet. 

Ingleborough, Yorkshire, 2361 feet. 

Whernside, Yorkshire, 2384 feet. 

The Malvern hills, Worcestershire, 1444 feet. 

Wrekin, Shropshire, 1320 feet. 

Snowdon, Caernarvonshire, 3571 feet. 

Kader Idris, Merionethshire, 2914 feet. 

Plinlimmon, between Montgomeryshire and Cardigan- 
shire, 24.63 feet. 

PeniAaeD-Mawr, Caernarvonshire, 1540 feet. 

Macgillycuddy's Reeks, in the county of Kerry, Ireland, 
3404' feet. 

Mourne hills, county of Down, Ireland, 2500 feet. 

Croneban, county of Wicklow, Ireland, 1000 feet. 

Sna Fell, Isle of Man, 2004 feet. 



OCEANS AND SEASf 

'Tlie Arctic Ocean, to the north of Norway And Russia. 

The Atlantic Ocean, between Europe and . North 
America. 

The White Sea, north of Russia. . 

The Baltic Sea, encompassed by Sweden, Russia, Po- 
land, Prussia, Gemmny, and Denmark. 

The North Sea, British Sea, or German Ocean, between 
Great Britain, Norway, Denmark, Germany, arid Holland. 

The Irish Sea, between England and Ireland. 

fit. George's Channel, between Wales and Ireland. 

The English Channel, between England and France. - 
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The Scaggerac or Cattegat Sea, between the peninsula 
of Jutland and Sweden. 

The Mediterranean Sea washes the shores of Spain, 
France, Italy, and Turkey. 

The Adriatic Sea, between Italy and Turkey. 

The' Ionian Sea, between the south of Turkey and the 
south of Italy. 
' The Levant Sea, or eastern part of the Mediterranean. 

The Archipelago, or iEgean Sea, between Turkey in 
Europe and Turkey in Asia. 

The Proponcis, or sea of Marmora, between Romania 
and Asia Minor. 

The Euxine, or Black Sea, to the south of Russia. 

The sea of Asoph, to the south of Russia, between the 
Crimea and Asia. 

PRINCIPAL GULFS AND BAYS. 

• The Gulf of Bothnia, between Sweden and Russia. 
The Gulf of Finland, between Finland and Revel, in 

Russia. 

. The Gulf of Riga, or Livonia, between Russia and 
Poland. 

• The Curische-HafF, to the north of Prussia. 
The Frische-Haff, to the north of Prussia. 

. ' The Giilf of Dantzic, at the mouth of the Vistula. 

The Haff, at the mouth of the Oder, between the is* 
lands of Uaedom and Wollin, in the Baltic. 

The Lymfiord, to the north of Jutland. Aalberg is 
situated on it. 

The Zuyder-Zee, north of Holland. 

The Giuf of Lyons, mouth of the Rhone, south of 
France. ' 

, The Gulf of Genoa, south of Genoa, in Italy. 
" "ITie Gulf of Tarento, south east of Naples. 

The Gulf of Venice, between Italy and Tufkev. 

Hie Gulf Of Lepanto, between the Mor^a and Greece. 

Torbay, on the coast of Devonshire. 

St. Helen's Bay, north east of the Isle of Wight. 

Dublin Bay, east coast of Ireland. 

Bridgeiprater Bay, in Bristol Channel. 

Thii &y of Biscay, north of Spain and west of France 
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The Bay of Cadiz, south west of Spain. 

The Bay of Algeziras, south of Spain, near Gibraltar. 

THF PRINCIPAL STRAITS. 

The Sound, between the Island of Zealand, in Den- 
mark, and Sweden. 

The Great Belt, between the islands of Zealand and 
Funen. 

The Little Belt, between the island of Funen and South 
Jutland. 

Pentland Frith, between the north of Scotland and the 
Orkney Islands. 

The North Channel, between the south-west of Scot- 
land and the north-east of Ireland. 

St. George's Channel, between Ireland and Wafes. 

The Straits of Dover, between Dover and Calais* 

The Straits of Gibraltar, between Spain and Africa. 

The Struts of Boni&cio, between the islands of Sardi- 
nia and Corsica. 

The Straits of Messina, between Italy and Sicily. 

The Straits of the Dardanelles, or Straits of Gallipoli, 
between the Archipelago and the sea of Marmora. 

The Straits of Constantinople, or the Bosphorus, be- 
tween the sea of Marmora and the Black Sea. 

The Straits of Caffa, or the Straits of Jenicale, some- 
times called the Straits of Zabacbe, or the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, between the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Asoph. 

THE PRINCIPAL LAKES. 

Lake Ladoga, in the government of Wyberg, Russia* 

Lake Onega, in the government of Olonetz, Russia. 

t^ake Peipus, or Tchude, between the governments of 
St. Petersburg and Riga, Russia. 

The Lakes Ilmen and Viddai, in the government of 
Novgorod, Russia. 

The Lakes Wener and Wetter, in Gothland, Sweden. 

Lake Mellor, on which Stockholm is situated. 

LakeEnara, Norwegian Lapland* 

Cirknitz Sea, or Czumitz Sea, in Carniola; Auitria* 
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The PJatten Sea, south-west of Buda, in Hungary, 

Lake Constance, or the Boden Sea, between Switzer- 
land and Swabia. 

Lake of Zurich, in the Canton of Zurich, Switzerland. 

Lakeii of Neufchatel and Bienne, west of Switzerlaod, 

Lake of Geneva, or Lake Leman, between Switzer- 
land and Savoy. 

Lake of Lucern, or WaldstaeiJter Sea, called also the 
Lake of the Four Cantons, in the middle of Switzerland. 

Lakes Maggiore and Como, between Switzerland and 
the Duchy of Milan. 

Lake Garda, west of Verona, In Venice. 

Lake Perugia, or Thraaimene, in the States of the 
Church, Italy. 

Loch NesB, Inverness-shire, Scotland. 

LochTay, Perthshire, Scotland. 

Loch Awe, Argyleahire, Scotland. 

Loch Loitiond, Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 

Lough Neagh, county of Antrim, Ireland. 

Lougli Erne, Fermanagh, Ireland. 

Lough Allen, Leitrim, Ireland. 

Lough Derg, between Tipporary and Galway, Ireland. 

Lake of Killarney, Kerry, Ireland, 

THE PRINCIPAL SAND BANKS. 

Dogger Bank, between England and the peninsula of 
Jutland, it is situated in the middle of the North-Ses, 
and extends from Scarborough to Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
The London markets are supplied with cod-fish from this 

Well Bank, south of Dogger Bank, and north-east 
of Norfolk. 

The Broad Fourteen, west of Holland. 

Jutland Reef, entrance of CheCattegat. 

Godwin Sands, between North and South Foreland, 
Kent. 

Nymph Bank, in the Atlantic, south of Ireland. 
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CHAP. Ill, 

Europe Subdivided* 

ISLANDS IN THE ATLANTIC AND ARCTIC OCEANS. 

ENGLAND. * 

England is situated between 2 degrees east and six de- 
grees west longitude, and between 50 and 5^ degrees 
north latitude ; it is 390 miles in length from Berwick-upon 
'Tweed, to Brighthelmstone, and 360 in breadth from Mar- 
gate in Kent to the Land's End in Cornwall. The greatest 
extent is from Yarmouth in Norfolk to the Land's End in 
Cornwall. 

England is separated from Scotland on the north by the 
river Tweed, the Cheviot Hills, and Solway Firth ; on the 
east, the North-Sea divides it from Denmark, part of Ger- 
many, Holland, and the Netherlands ; on the south, the En- 
glish Channel separates it from France ; and on the west, 
the Irish Sea separates it from Ireland, and the counties 
Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Monmouth- 
shire, join it to Wales. 

England contains 40 Counties or Shires, and is divided 
into 6 Circuits for the administration of justice; viz. The 
Northern, Midland, Oxford, Norfolk, Western, and 
Home Circuits. 

I. COUNTIES IN THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
Counties. Towns or Cities. Rivers. 

Northumberland ...Newcastle .r...Tyne. 

Cumberland ....Carlisle, C Eden. 

Durtiam ........Durham, C ..Wear, 

Westmoreland Appleby Eden. . 

Lancashire Lancaster.... .Loyne. 

Yorkshire York. C Ouse. 

* England was divided by the Romans into three parts. The soutli • 
em part wa^ called Britannia Prima, and extended from the English. 
, Channel to the Thames. The middle part extended from the Thames 
to the Humber, and was called Flavia Csesariensis. The northern 
extended from the Humber and Mersey, to the river Tyne and the 
Picts' Wall ; this part was' called Maxima Csesariensis. 
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It. COUNTISS IN THE MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 
CoUDtles. Towns or CiU«s. Riier^. 

Derbyshire Derby - Derwent. 

Nottingham shire.. ..Nottingham Trent. 

Uncolnsliire.. Lincoln, C Withani. 

Leicestershire Leicester _... Scare. ' 

Rutlandshire Oakham [ 

Warwickshire Warwick._ Avon. ,'/ 

NorthainptohBhire..NorthBn:ipton «. Ken. 

III. CODHTISS IS THE OSFORD CIKCDIT. 
Countiei. Town or Ciliea. RiTers, 

Cheshire* Ckesteb, C Dee. 

Shropshire Shrewsbury Severn. 

Herefordshire Hereford, C Wye. 

Monmouthshire Monmouth _... Monnow and Wye. 

Staffordshire Stafford Sow. 

Worcestershire^. ...Worcester, C Severn. 

Gloucestershire Gi-oucestbr, C Severn. 

Oxfordshire Oxford. C Cherwell and Isis.f 

Berkshire Reading ,..,„ Kenuet & Thames. 

IT. COUNTIES IK THE NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 
Counties. Ti»n» or Cities. Rivers. &c. 

Huntingdonshire... Huntingdon Great Ouse. 

Cambridgeshire ....Cambridge Granta or Cam. 

Bedfordshire Bedford Great Ouse. 

* Cheshire bein^ a Cuiinlf Palaline, vii. possessing royal ptivt- 
legesj all pleas of tanils nnrj tencmtnts, and all contracts within the 
Cfiunty are to bo heard and detennintid in it ; eonsequentl;^ il is not 
' properly fnctuiled In the regular circuit of (he Judges. Henr>' III. in 
1237, gBTc the Earldom of Chester lo his son Edtvard, who afterwards 
couferred iton Edward of Caernarvon , viz. Edward II. : fromthislime 
the eldest sons of the Kings of Eegland have always been Eaila of 
Cbester as welt as Princes of Wales. 

f Tha Isis rises near Cricklade. in Wiltshire, on the borders of 
Gloucestershire, abautS miles S. W. of Cirencester, and is joined by 
ibcThtnie at Dorcbesler in Oifwdsbire, aitcr which il is called the 
litanies. This description corresponds with nearly all onr English 
Mapt, butsevcnl writers consider the whole as the Thamcf, and that 
Ihe Isis is olilf a poetical Hction, 
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Counties. Towns or Cities; Rifen. 

Buckinghamshire. Buckingham Great Ouse. 

Norfolk Norwich, C Wensom. 

Suffolk ••••« .MlpBwieh ••• .•••..Orwell. 

V. COUNTIES IN THE WESTERN CIRCUIT. 
Counties. Towns and Cities. Riren. 

Hampshire Winchester, C« ...Itchen. 

Wiltshire ..- •...Salisbury, C Avon. 

Somersetshire Bath, C. Lower Avon. 

Dorsetshire Dorchester •M...M».fFrome. 

'Devonshire Exeter, C.«.......... Exe. 

Cornwall Launceston •»•••••• Tamar. 

«• . • - 

VI* COUNTIEt^ IN THE HOME CIRCUIT. 
Counties. Towns or Cities. Riven. 

Hertfordshire Hertford Lea. 

Essex Chelmsford Chelmer. 

Middlesex* .London, C Thames. 

Surrey • Guildford ; Wej. 

Kent Canterbury, C.Stour. 

Sussex « ••••...Chichester, C. ..Levant. 

ISLANDS CONTIGUOUS TO ENGLAND. 

Coast of Northumberland, Holy Island, Faim and 
Coquet. 

Coast of Essex, Foulness Island, noted for oysters ; 
Canwey Ijuand, &c. 

Coast of Kent, Sheppy, at the mouth of the Thames^ 
formed by the Medway and East Swale ; the chief towns 
are Queenborough and Sheemess^ 

Isle of ThaneC formed by the Stour and the sea ; the 
;chief towns are Margate and Ramsgate^ 

Coast of Hampshire, Me of Wight ; chief towns, New- 
port, Cowes, Ride, Yarmouth, &c* 

Portsea Island, Hayling Island, Thomey Island^ be- 
tween Portsmouth and Chichester^ 

Coast of Dorsetshire, Branksea Island, in Poole harbour. 

* Middlesex is not incladed in wy of the circuits* 
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Portland Island, or more properly a peninsula, noted 
lor its stone used in fine buildings. 

Coast of Cornwall, Scitly islands, near the lands' End, 
the largest island is Su Mary's ; the SciUy light-house is a 
Etone structure, situated on an enuQeace in the island of 
St. Agnes. 

Jn Bristol Channel, Lundy Island. 

In the Irish Sea, the Isle of Man -, chief towns, Douglas, 
Caatletowo, Peele, and Ramsay. 

The island of Walney on the coast of Lancashire. 

lit the English Channel, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
and Sark, on the coast of Normandy, south of Weymouth ; 
the chief town of Jeiaey is St, Helier ; of Guernsey, St. 
Peter's Port. 

CAFES AND P ROM ONTO HI E8. 

Jn Yorkshire, Flamborough Head, the caverns and 
rocks abound with sea-fowl. There is a revolving light- 
house on the coast. 

Spurn Head, a level point of land at the entrance of the 
Humber; at the extremity of which is a light-house. 

Ravenspur, a sea-port, now destroyed, was situated nesF 
Spum Head: Henry IV. in 1399., and Edward IV. in 
1471., landed here. 

In Norfolk, Hunstanton Cliff, near the Wash, and Win- 
tertonness, near Yarmouth. Light-houses are situated on 
these promontories. 

In Suffolk, Orfordness ; a light-house is erected on this 
cape ; and Walton Naze, on which is Languard Fort. 

/n Kent, North Foreland, between Margate and Rams- 
gate. 

South Foreland, between Deal and Dover. 

DungenesB, south of New Romney. 

Each of these points of land has a light-house upon it. 

In Suwei, Beachy Head, near Seaford, and Selsea Bill, 
near Chichester. 

In Hampshire, Bembridge Point, in the east of the Isle 
of Wight, Dunnose in the south, and the Needles in the 
west. 

Opposite to Yarmouth, near Lymington, is Hurst Castle 
Light-house, situated at the extremity of a point of 
land. 
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In Dorsetshire^ Durlstone Head, St. Alban's Head, and 
Portland Bill. 

In Devonshire^ Tor Point, or Hope's Nose, and Berry 
Head, at the entrance of Tor Bay ; Start Point, Bolt Head, 
Stoke Point, Hartland Point, and Baggy Point. 

In Cornwall, fiam Head, Deadman Point, Lizard 
Point, Land's End, and Trevose Head. 

Jtn Cumberlandy6u Bees' Head. 

MOUNTAINS AND ELEVATED LANDS. 

In Northumberland, the Cheviot Hill, 2658 feet; Hedge 
Hope, 2347 feet; and Simonstde Hill, H07 feet. 

In Durham^ Collier Law, 1678 feet ; and Poiitop Pike, 
1018 feet. 

In Cumberland^ Helvellyn, 3055 feet ; Sea Fell, 3092 
feet ; Skiddaw, 3022 feet ; Saddleback, 27^7 feet, &c. 

In YorhsHre^ Whernside, 2384 feef ; Ingleborough, 2361 
feet ; and Pennygant, 2270. feet, &c. 

tn Derbyshire, Holme Moss, 1859 feet; Castleton, 17/11. 
feet ; Hathersedge, 1377 feet, &c. being part of the Peak. 

In Shropshire^ Brown Clee Hill, 1805 feet ; Long Mount; 
Pole, 1674 feet ; and the Wrekin, 1320 feet, &c. 

In Worcestershire^ the Malvern Hillsy 1444 feet, to the 
west of Upton. 

. In Gloucestershire^ Cotswold Hills extend about 30 miles 
in length, and 20 in breadth ; the highest 1134 feet. 

In Somersetshire, the Mendip Hills, a noted mineral 
range, extend from Frome to Axbridge, and from Glas- 
tonbury northward towards Bristol. 

In BiLckihghamshire, the Chiltern Hills, a chalky ridge, 
extending from Tring in Hertfordshire, to Henley in Ox- 
fordshire. Tq these hills is annexed the nominal office of 
steward, under the crown ; the acceptance of which en- 
ables a member of the British parliament to vacate t^is 
seat* 

RIVERS. 

The Thames* rises between Cricklade in Wiltshire, 
and Cirencester in Gloucestershire. It divides Glouces- 
tershire from Wiltshire ; Oxfordshire and Buckingham<r 

• 

* See tbenott page 17. ^ 
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dure from Berkshire ; Middlesex from Surrey, and Essex 
from Kent, between which it falls into the sea. The 
Thames first becomes navigable at Lechlade in Glouces- 
tershire, from whence it b joined to the Severn by a canal. 
From London Bridge to- Sheemess it is covered with 
ships and vessels of all sizes. 

The Thames recdves sereral smaller rivers in its course : vis. the 
CherweO, at Oxford; tbe Hunnet at Dorchester; the Jrermei,at 
Readiiig; the Loddem, near Twyford, in Berkshire; the Coin, at 
Staines ; the Weif and the Mole, in Surrey ; the Lea and Roding, in 
Essex; and the Datt and Medway, in Kent. 

The Severn rises in Plinlimmon hill, Montgomery- 
shire, runs by Welch pool, where it becomes navigable, 
Shrewsbury, Colebrook-dale, Bewdley, Stourport ; (here 
it is joined by the Stafford and Worcester canal, &c.) 
Worcester, Tewksbury, and Gloucester ; and falls into 
Bristol Channel. By means of canals it is united with the 
Trent, the Humber, the Mersey, and the Thames. 

The S&V&IIN receives the Tim, near Shrewsbury ; the Teme, near 
Worcester; the Upper Awm, at Tewksbury ; the Wye, at Chepstow; 
and the Jjovaer Awm, at Bristol. 

The Trent rises near Leek, in Staffordshire, passes 
through Stoke, Stone, and Burton, where it becomes 
navigable, Nottingham, Newark, and Gainsborough; 
unites with the Ouse below Burton upon Strathef, and 
forms the estuary called the Humber* A canal is cut 
from the Trent, tlirough Lincoln to Boston ; it is also con< 
nected with the Grand Trunk and Grand Junction canals, 
which form a communication between Liverpool and 
London, and with all the principal places in the interior 
of the country. 

- The Trent receives the Saw^ from Stafford ; theDove, below Burton ; 
the DerwenU from Derby ; the Soare^ from Leicester ; and the Old 
Don, at Adlinfleet. 

The OusB is formed of the Vre or Yore, and the Sxjoale, 
The Yore ri^es near Hawes, passes Askrig, Masham, 
Ripon, and Boroughbridge. The Stva/ebas its source near 
that of the Yore, passes Richmond, and joins the Yore 
below Boroughbridge. The Ouse, ^fler receiving the 
Nidd from Ripley and Knaresborough, passes through 
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Yoric and Selby, and in conjunction with the mouth of 
tile Trent, forms the Humber. 

HiO OusBrecaves the Wharfe, below Tadctster; the Derwenif 
below Selby; the Aire, after its junction with the Caider, and the Don, 
near Howden. The JETm//, a ^all river, falls into the Humber at 
Kingston-upon-Hull. 

The Mersey rises in Yorkshire, passes through Stock- 
port and Warrington, and falls into the Irish Sea below 
Liverpool. It is joined by the Idle^ near Warrington, and 
by the Wever, near Frodsham. 

The Great Ouse rises near Brackley, in Northampton- 
shire, passes through Buckingham, Newport Pagnell, 
Bedford, Huntingdon, St. Ives, and £ly, and falls into 
the Wash at Lynn Regis. 

The Tweed divides Northumberland from Scotland, 
and falls into the North Sea, below Berwick. 

The Tyne is composed of the North and South Tyne 
which unite at Hexham, passes through Newcastle, divides 
Northumberland from Durham, and falls into the North 
Sea below Shields. 

The Weare runs thrpugh the city of Durham, and falls 
into the North Sea at Sunderland. 

The Tees divides Durham from Yorkshire, and falls inUi 
the North sea below Stockton. ' 

The Yare is joined bythe Wensom river below Nor- 
wich, and by the Waveney and Thyrn at Yarmouth. 

The Orwell and the Stour fall into the sea at Harwich. 

The Med WAY rises in Sussex, runs by Tunbridge, Maid- 
stone, Rochester, and Chatham. From Rochester Bridge 
to Sheerness, where the Medway falls into the mouth of 
the Thames, a distance of about 17 miles, is one of the 
safest and most commodious harbours in the British do- 
minions. 

The Dee rises in Merionethshire and falls into the Irish 
Sea below Chester. 

The Ribble rises in Yorkshire, and falls into the Irish 
Sea below Preston. 

The Lune or Loyne rises in Westmoreland, runs through 
Kirkby Lonsdale, and falls into the Irish Sea below Lan- 
caster. 
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The Eden rises in Westmoreland, runs by Appleby, to 
Carlisle^ near which it is met by the PeterU and Caldeui 
rirersi aqd falls into Solway Firth. 

CANALS. 

.The canals in England are yery numerous, a direct line of canal 
extends fixxn Runcorn, in Cbesfaire, on the Mersey^to London. Near 
Runcorn it is called. Ibe Grand Trunk canal,, and passes under diffe- 
rent names through the counties of Chester, Stafford, and Warwick, 
to Braunston, near Daventry, in Northamptonshire ; here it meets the 
Grand Junction canal, which passes through the counties of North- 
ampton^ Buckingham, Hertfo(d» and Middlesex, to Paddington ; one 
branch goes from Bull Bridge, in Middlesex, into the Thames, at 
Brentford ; another firom Paddington, through the Regent's Park, to 
the Thames at Limehouse. 

The liuke of Bridgetvater^s canal branches off from the Grand Trunk 
leanal to Manchester; where. other canals branch to HuddersBeld, 
0efbyshire, Halifex, Wakefield, &c. ; thence to the Don and Aire 
riveriy into the Ouse. 

. The Liverpool ftnd Leeds canal passes Wigan, SkiptOn, &c« to Leeds, 
vkere it joins the Aire, A canal branches from this canal to Preston, 
Lancaster, Burton, and Kendal. A canal crosses the Grand Trunk 
fiom Newcastle-under-Line to Leek and Uttoxeter. 

The Stafford and Worcester canal branches from the Grand Trunk, 
and joins uie SeYom at Stourport. 

Beyond Lichfield and Fazeley, canals branch to Birmingham, which 
communicate with the ^afford and Worcester canal, and with the 
Strctford'OU'Avon canal, along the Avon river to the Severn, at 
Tewksbury. 

At Braunston, a canal branches to Napton on the Hill, Warwick, 
Birmingham, and to the Stratfonl«on-Avon canal. At, Napton, it 
jcnns the Oxford canal, which meets the Thames and Severn canal at 
Oxford. Fdilowing the course of the Thames to Abingdon, we meet 
with the Wilts and Berks canal, which joins the JTennet and Avon 
canal, at Melksham. From the Kennet and Avon canal the Somerset' 
shire canal joins the Stour river, which falls into Pool harbour. Be- 
tween RudgUy and Lichfield a canal branches off to the Trent, which 
forms a communication with all the principal places in Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, and Lincolnshire. Near Daventry, the Union canal 
branches northward to Market Harborough, Leicestei^ LoojB^borough, 
&c« to the river Trent. 

From Gay ton, a canal from the Grand Junction j<nns the Nen 
at Northampton, which has a communication from Peterborough, with 
Wbbeach, and with the W^lland Navigation from Stamford. 

Frpm Runcorn, qii the Mersey, a canal joins the Chester canal, which 
meets the EUesmere canal, and joins the Severn. 

There are many more canals in Ensland^ but those already enume- 
rated ar*^ the most impprtan^ 
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LAKES. 

The orincipal Lakes or Meres are those of Soham and 
Benwlck, in Cambridgeshire ; Whittlesea and Ramsey, in 
Huntingdonshire : Hornsea, in Yorkshire ; Winander 
Mere, near Ambleside, and Ulles Water, near Penrith, in 
Westmoreland ; Coniston Water, near Hawkeshead, in 
Lancashire ; and the Lakes of Cmnberland, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Keswick. 

The Counties in England more mintLUly described. 

L THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 

* I. 8. Northumberland. 198,965. 

Northumberland is separated from Scotland by the 
river Tweed, and from Durham by the Tyne. It is distin-^ 
guished for its agriculture, which has reached a high 
degree of perfection ; the soil varies through many grada- 
tions, from great fertility to a stale of absolute barrenness. 

The Exports of the county consist chiefly of Coals, 
Lead, wrought Iron, Grindstones, Pottery, Vitriol, Sal- 
mon, &c. The Imports consist of Wine and Fruits from 
the south of Europe; Corn, Timber, Iron, Hemp, &c. 
from the Baltic. 

Chief Towns. Rivers. 

2.* Newcastle 35,181 Tyne. 

North Shields 8,205 Tyne. 

Tynemouth 9,4-54 Tyne. 

Alnwick 5,927 Alne. 

Hexham 4,116 '^'^^v 

2. Morpeth., 3,415...*....«.Wensbeck. 

* The figures on the left hand shew the number of members eacli 
county, city, or borough sends to parliament ; those on the right 
hand the number of inhabitants according to the returns made to par- 
liament in the year 18S1. The places where the assizes are held are 
marked with an asterisk.* Where the letter (P) is annexed to any 
tpwn, it shenra that the parish is composed (tfsevenl contiguous 
tillages* 
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% Berwick upon Tweed, a town and county of it&elft 
is situated on the north side of the Tweed. It was finally 
ceded to England in 1502 ; and by a treaty between Ed- 
ward VI. and Mary Queen of Scotland, it was declared 
to be a free town, independent of both States. Number 
of inhabitants, 8,723. 

Seaports* — The principal seaport is North Shields ; Blythe, on the 
Blythe river, exports a great quantity of coals. The rivers abound 
widi Salmon, which, when caught,^is packed in pounded ice, and sent 
fireah to London. 

II. 6. Cumberland. 156,1 24*. 

Cumberland is separated from Scotland by Solway 
Frith ; it abounds in picturesque scenery on the margins 
of the rivers and its numerous lakes. Cumberland con* 
tains lead-ore, limestone, sandstone, slate, coal, &c. 
and a celebrated mine of plumbago, or black-lead, near 
Borrowdale, south of Keswick. The most extensive col- 
lieries are at Whitehaven and Workington. 

The exports consist of coals to Ireland, cod-fish cured 
for the Liverpool market, salmon, and potted char for 
London, flour, loatmeal, cranberries, &c. The imports 
are timber, flax, and iron from the Baltic. 

The manufactures consist of cordage, sail-cloths^ cot- 
ton, linen, and woollen goods, leather, hats, hard- 
ware, &c. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2. ♦ Carlisle. C 15,476. ..Eden and Calden. 

Whitehaven 12,488.. .On the Sea. 

Workington 6,439.. .On the Sea. 

Penrith.. 5,385(P)Near the Emont and 

Lowther. 

2. Cockermouth S,790...Cjckerand Derwent. 

Keswick 1,901. ..Near the Greta River, 

I and Derwent water. 

Seaports. — Cumberland, considering its extent of coast, is rather 
deficient in harbours ; the principal are WhitebaTen, Workington, 
Maryport, and Harrington. Ravcnglass has a commodious harbour, 
bnt irery little commerce j an oyster fishery forms the chief support 
of the inhabitants. 

C 
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III. 4. Durham. 207,673. 

Durham is situated on the North-Sea, and is separated 
from Northumberland by the Tyne, and from Yorkshire 
by the Tees. A large portion of this County towards the 
west is bleak and barren, consisting of heath ; it contains 
mines of lead, abundance of iron, various kinds of mar- 
ble, millstones, grindstones, &c. ; but the most import- 
ant mineral is coal, which occupies a subterraneous 
area of about 240 square miles ; the seam3 are generally 
15 feet thick. 

Tlie manufactures are steel for sword-blades ; linen 
and woollen goods, carpets, waistcoat- pieces, sail- 
cloth, cordage, various kinds of cotton goods, ground and 
polished glass for opticians, &c. On account ot the mines 
here are Founderies for cannon and cast-metal, also pot- 
teries, glass-houses, copperas works, salt works, lime, 
brick, and tile kilns, &c. 

Chief Towns. Rivers. 

2.* Durham. C 9,822 Wear. 

Supderland... 14,725 Wear. 

South Shields 8,885 Tyne. 

Gates-head 11,767 Tyne. 

Darlington 5,750 Skern. 

Stocton 5,006 Tees. 

Bishop Auckland... 2,180... .Wear. 

Wolsinghara , 2,197 Wear. 

Chester-le-Street ... 1,892 Near the Wear. 

Seaports* -— Sunderland, from which almost all tlie superfluous 
produce of the county is exported ; South Shields, Hartlepool, and 
Stockton upon Tees. 

IV. 4. Westmoreland. 51,359. 

Westmoreland is bounded on the north by Cumberland* 
on the east by Yorkshire, and on the south and west by 
Lancashire. This county contains immense tracts of 
mountains, extensive lakes, and several beautifulvallies; 
there are some tracts of level ground, of low heathy com- 
mons, and of low flat peat-moss, but the greater part of 
the county is hill and dale. 
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WcBtmoreland affords various sorts of valuable stone, 
as limestone, marble, gypsum, blue-slate, and free-stone, 
&c. Blue-slate is dug from the rocky hills on the irestern 
side of the county, great quantities of which are sent to 
Liverpool, London, &c. The commerce of Westmore- 
land is not extensive ; its exports are chiedy coarse wool- 
len cloth, stockings, slates, tanned hides, gunpowder, 
charcoal, bams, wool, cattle, &c. 

The manufactures consist of silk and worsted waistcoat 
pieces, knit worsted stockings, flannels, tanned leather, 
&c. 

CliiefTomis. Rivera. 

Kendal 8,984 Ken or Kent. 

2.*,Appleby 82* Eden. 

Kir ItbyLonsdale, 1,643.. ..Lune or Loyne. 

KirkbyStephen, 1,312 Eden. 

Seaport, — The aaif Seaport in Wl:^tmo^elaDd js Millhorpr, ot 
MilnUiurpe, aitualed on ihe Belhik anJ Ken. A canal from Kendal 
passes thruugli Lnneaster to Preston, and ronnminicates ivilh thu 
Leetti and Liveipool unnl. Thus tlie maDufsclures of Kendal, Ihe 
most important loiin in tlie county, are conveyed to the Hibble, the 
Ouse, the Mersey, Ilie Dec, thu Trent, the Severn, Ihe Thatnes, &<:■ 

V. U. Lancashire. 1,052,859. 

Lancashire is bounded on the north by Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, on the east by the mountains of York- 
shire, on the south by Cheshire, and on the west by the 
Irish Sea. Lancashire towards the Sea is generally level, 
and the climate though mild, is humid; on the borders 
of Westmoreland and Yorkshire it is mountainous. Co- 
ristonFell, near Hawk eshead, is 2570 feet high. Pendic 
hill, near Clithero, 1800 feet, &c. 

Lancashire abounds in coals, particularly in the middle 
and southern divisions of the county. Near Wigan, is b 
species of coal called cannel coal. The other mineral and 
and rocky substances arc limestone, freestone, whinstone, 
blue and grey slates, flags, &c. 

The manufactures of Lancashire are the most extensive 
in the kingdom : they consist chiefly of cotton in all its 
branches ; also of silk, woollen, and linen ; hats, stockings, 
pins, needles, nails, watch-toots and movements, tobac- 
co and snuff, earthenware, porcelain, paper, 6cc, 
c 2 
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Liverpool engrosses nearly the xokoie qftke export and 
impart trade. The exports consist almost entirely of manu- 
factured goods to Ireland, Americ^ and the West Indies, 
East Indiies, Africa, the Mediterranean, Spain, Portu- 
gal, &c. The imports are -cotton wool, sugar, tobacco, 
timber, rice, com, &c. The inland trade, by means 
of the Canals, is also Tery extensive, chiefly subservient 
to the various manufactories, and in the conveyance of 
coal, limestone, slates, &c. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2. Liverpool......... 1 1 8,972 Mersey. 

Manchester & 

Salford ...... 133,788......Irwell. 

Bolton 22,037...,..COTal. 

Blackburn 21,940....;.Ribble. 

2. Preston 24,575......Ribble. 

Rochdale 47,109(P)Roch and Canal. 

2.« Lancaster 10,144 Lune or Loyne. 

. Warrington 13,570 Mersey. 

2.Wigan ; 17,716 Douglas. 

2 Clithero 3,213 Ribble. 

2. Newton 1,643 Near the Sankey Canal. 

VL SO. Yorkshire. 1,173,187- 

Yorkshire, the largest county in England, is separated 
from Durham by the Tees, and from Lincolnshire by the 
Humber ; oji the west a range of mountains divioes it 
from Westmoreland and Lancashire ; on the east is the 
North Sea. This extensive county is divided into three 
Ridings, or Districts, of which the City of York is in the 
centre, although independent of them all. 

\st* The North Ridings including Cleveland. 183,381. 

This Riding is situated to the north of the Yore and 
Ouse rivers, and is partly separated from the East Riding 
by the Derwent ; it consists principally of two hilly re- 
gions, separated by a comparatively low tract, extending 
southward to the spacious vale of York. The eastern 
hills consist, in general, of bleak heath, interspersed 
with loose blocks of stone, peat moss, and bog; the 
whole destitute of wood, excepting a few intersectinfi^ 
Tallies. The western produce heath, intermixed with 
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large quantities of coarse grass. These bills, called 
moorlands, afford few mineral substances of value ; in 
the vicinity of Richmond are lead and copper mines, 
and in the neighbourhood of Whitby extensive alum 
xocks. The fertile -district of Cleveland borders on the 
Tees. 

Cbief T0WI1& Rivers, See, 

2.* York, C 20,787.... ..Ouse. 

2. Scarborough ... 8,533 North Sea. 

Whitby 8,697 Eske. 

2. Malton 4,005 Derwent. 

2. Richmond 3,546 Swale. 

2, Northallerton... 2,626 Near the Wiske. 

2. Thirsk 2,533 Cod-Beck. 

Guilsborough or * 
Gisborough... 1,912 — — ^ 

Beween Scarborough and Whitby is Robin Hood's 
Bay, a large and populous village about a mile m length, 
inhabited chiefly by fisherman. 

^. The West Riding. 799,357. 
The West Riding of Yorkshire, with respect to extent, 
population, manufactures, and trade, is the most impor« 
tant of the three. .It comprehends all that part of the 
county situated to the south of the Yore and Ouse ; the 
sur&ce is very irregular, varying from the low marshy 
tracta on the borders of Lincolnshire, to the rocky 
mountains contiguous to Lancashire. Soils of every kind 
are here to be found, from deep strong clay and rich 
loam, to the poorest peat earth. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Leeds ; 83,796 Aire. 

Sheffield 42,157...i..She£Pe and Don. 

Halifax 12,628 Near the Calder. 

Huddersfield...l3,284......Coln. 

Wakefield 10,764 Calder. 

Bradford 13,064 Near the Aire. 

Keighley 9,223 (P) Aire. 

Doncaster 8,544 Don. 

Barnsley 8,284 Dearn and Dove Canal. 

2. Knaresborough 5,283 Nidd. 

2. Ripon 4,563 Yore or Ure. 

C S 
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Chief Towns cont. Rivers, &c, 

2. Pontefract or 

Pomfret 4,447 Near the Aire. 

2. Boroughbridge 860 Yore. 

2. Aldborough ... 484 Yore. 

The manufactures of the West Riding are of the great- 
est importance ; the plentiful supply of water and fuel 
for giving motion to machinery, have been the principal 
inducement for the establishment of so many extensive 
works in the interior of the county. 

Leeds has long been celebrated a^s the centre of the 
manufacture of woollen cloth ; and the cutlery and plated 
goods of Sheffield are, in all their branches, carried to 
the highest degree of perfection. 

3d, The East Riding, including the Peninsula of 

Holderness. 190,449. 

This riding is bounded on the north and north-west by 
the Derwent, part of it is included between the Ouse and 
Derwent, and extends to York ; on the south it is 
bounded by the Ouse and the Humber ; and oh the east by 
the North-Sea or German Ocean. Excepting a range of 
chalk hills, called the Wolds, situated north-west of 
Beverley, and to the north and west of Driffield, the 
East Riding is a vast extended plain, and in general 
fertile. It is distinguished for the skilful improvements 
in agriculture ; in the vicinity of Hull, large tracts of flat 
country, formerly flooded, now produce, by drainage, 
plentiful crops of corn, and the value of 'the land has in- 
creased ten-fold, llie eastern part between the small 
river Hull, the Humber, and the sea, is called Holderness. 
Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. i 

2. Kingston-upon-HulI, 

or Hull 28,591 Hull. . 

2. Beverley w.. 7,503 Near the Hull. 

Bridlington 4,275 North Sea. 

Driffield 2,303 The Hull & a Canal. 

Howden«w......4<...»...2,060 Near the Oose. 

Pocklington 1,962 ^ 

> Market Weightoi[v.....J,724 Oo a canal. . 

Patrington ..^.l 1^244 Near the Humber. 

"^ Hedon...«. - 902..-. ...Near the Humber. 
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Seaports. — Yorkshire, considering its extent of coast, has but very 
few harbours of importance. When the wind blows off the land, vessels 
find shelter in Robin Hood's Bay, Filey Bay, and Bridlington Bay. 
Whitby has a pretty good harbour; the trade is but small in proportion 
to its flipping ; many ships are built here, and employed by merchants 
from different parts, and in time of war by Government. The bar^ 
hour of Scarborough is extensive, and capable of receiving large 
vessels ; it is the only harbour of consequence from Tynemouth to 
the Humber. Near Bridlington is a quay, forming a harbour, for small 
vessels. Bridlington Quay is frequented as a bathing place. Hull, 
situated at the conflux of Uie small river Hull with the Humber, by 
means of the rivers which fall into the Humber, and the canals with 
which these rivers are connected, has a communication with York, Shef- 
field, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Nottingham^ Birmingham, Der- 
byshire, Staffordshire, Bristol, &c. It is also open to the eastern coast 
of the kingdom, the North Sea, the Baltic, and to the whale fishery ; 
Mritb these advantages it is considered as thejimrih, if not the third, 
i:ommercial seaport in the kingdom. 

II, THE MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 
I. 4. Derbyshire. 213,333. 

Derbyshire is bounded on the north by Yorkshire, 
east by Nottinghamshire, and on the west by Cheshire and 
Staffordshire. Great inequality prevails in the soil and 
surface; towards the north-west the county is nioutainous, 
and this district has received the appellation of the Peak. 
The eastern and south-eastern parts are called the ]LfOw 
Peak : these parts are rich and well cultivated. 

The mineral productions areleac^y iron, coal, lime, Der- 
byshire spar, quarries of grit for mill-stones, &c. A re- 
markable substance, called elastic bitumen, is peculiar to 
this county. Many chasms and spacious caverns are 
founl in this county, as Poole's Hole, Peak Cavern, Elden 
Hole, &c. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2. •Derby 17,4-23 Detwent and a Canal 

Belpor ••• 79235 Derwent. 

Chesterfield 5,077 Rother and a canal. 

Wirksworth...... 3,787 

Alfreton 4,689 

Ashborn 2,409 Near the Dove. 

ChapeUin-le- 

FrithM 1,093.... '..Near the Peak Forest 

Canal. 
c 4 
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Chief Towns cont. Rivers, &c. 

Bakewell 1,782 Wye. 

Buxton 1,036 Near the source of th^e 

Wye. 

The manufactures are of woollen, linen, cotton, and 
silk: on the north-east side are manufactories of iron^ 
and many persons are employed in polishing marble and 
Derbyshire spar. 

The lead mines constitute a considerable part of the 
natural riches of Derbyshire. 

II. 8. Nottinghamshire. 186,873. 

Nottinghamshire is bounded on the north by Yorkshire^ 
east by Lincolnshire, south by Leicestershire, and on the 
west by Derbyshire. Nottinghamshire is considered as 
one of the most fertile, healthy, and agreeable counties in 
England ; here is a general inequality of surface, but the 
hills do not rise to any considerable elevation. 

Nottinghamshire has long been noted for its manufac- 
factures, of which stockings is the staple ; many cotton- 
mills, worked by water, to prepare the thread for the 
Manchester goods, and for stockings, have been established 
in different parts of the county. At Nottingham are 
several silk mills, an extensive manufacture of thread lace, 
and British lace, &c. At Nottingham, Newark, and 
Mansfield, the malting business is carried on to a great 
extent ; and at Newark are great breweries which rival 
those of Burton-upon-Trent. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2. *Nottingham 40,415 Trent. 

2. Newark 8,084 Trent. 

Mansfield 7,861 Idle. 

Worksop 4,567 Chesterfield Canal. 

Southwell 3,051 Greet. 

2. East Retford... 2,465 Idle. 

III. 12. Lincolnshire. 283,058. 

Lincolnshire is bounded on the north by the Humber, 

on the east by the North Sea, on the south by Cambridge- 

Mre and Northamptonshire, and on the west by Leices- 
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tershire and Nottinghamshire Lincolnshire is chiefly 
distinguished for its agriculture, and more particut&rly in 
the department ofgrazing; the neat cattle are, in general, 
large, and the sheep are noted for their extraordinary 
size and valuable fleeces. 

"Tbejens of Lincolnshire border on the Humber and the 
Wash ; they extend a great way on each side of the 
Witham river, and on the eastern side of the Ancholme 
river. Many of the fens have been drained, and produce 
luxuriant crops of grass, oats, &c. ; others are in a state 
of waste, and serve for little other purpose than the breed' 
ing and rearing of geese. The geese are usually plucfced 
alive five limes a-year, and the sale of their quills and 
feathers, where the flock is large, produces considerable 

Lincolnshire is divided into three parts ; Liudsey, Kest- 
even, and Holland. 

I si. JAndsey. 
Clilef Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2. "Lincoln, C ...10,367 Witham. 

Gainsborough,,. 5,893 Trent. 

Louth 6,055 The Ludd and a canal. 

2. Grimsby 3,064. The Humber. 

Horncastle 3,058... ...Bain. 

Barton 2,496 Near the Humber. 

Glandford Bridge 

or Brigg 1,674 Ancholme. 

Alford 1,506 

' Wainfleet 1,422 Near the Limb. 

\ Caistor 1,388 On a canal. 

2(/. Kesleven. 

~2. Stamford 5,050 Welland. 

2. Grantham 4,148 Witham. 

Bourne 2,029 Bourne. 

Sleaford .2,094 Slea. 

Martet Deeping 1,016 Welland. 

3rrf. Holland. 

10,373 Witham. 

' Spalding „ 5,207 Welland. 

c 5 
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Chief Towns cont Riyen, &c. 

Holbeach 3,621 Near Foss Dyke Wash. 

* Crowland 2,113 Welland.^ 

f 

Lincolnshire has no manufactures of consequence ; its 
trade consists in the exchange of its produce for manu- 
factured and grocery goods, &c. It has long been cele- 
brated for the number of its ornamented churches, the 
most splendid of which have generally been erected in low 
and fenny situations. 

Seaports. — The sea-coast, thou^ extensive, is very unfavourable to 
navigation, being in general low and flat, and much encumbered by 
sand -banks. The principal seaports are Grimsby, Saltfleet, Wainfleet^ 
and Boston. Boston has a communication with Lincoln, Gains- 
borough, and consequently with the Trent river, by means of canals. 
Louth also has a communication with the sea by a navigable canal. 

IV. 4. Leicestershire. 174,571. 

Leicestershire is bounded on the north by Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire ; on the east by Lincolnshire and 
Rutlandshire ; on the south by Warwickshire and North- 
amptonshire ; and on the west by Derbyshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Warwickshire. 

The whole of Leicestershire presents nearly a flat sur- 
face, and is chiefly appropriated to grazing : it has ob- 
tained peculiar celebrity among agriculturists for its breed 
of sheep and cattle. 

The minerals of this county are chiefly coal and lime ; 
the mines are situated near the borders of Derbyshire. 
The manufactures are chiefly of wool ; they consist in the 
combing and spinning of wool, and making it into stock- 
ings. The exports consist of cheese, worsted stockings, 
hats, lace, and wool ; cattle and sheep are also sent to 
Birmingham, London, &c. The cheese called Stilton is 
made in this county, near Melton Mowbray. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &e. 

2. ♦Leicester 30,125 Soare. 

Hinckley.,..,.,.. 6,706 Near a canal. 

Lougborough... 7,365 On a canal. 

Ashby-de-la 

Zouch. ....... 3,937 

MeltonMowbray 2»815.....«On a canal iand the Eye. 
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Chief Towns. Hiwrj, 8.C. 

Lutterworth 2,102 Swift. 

Market Har- 

borough 1,873 Welland. 

About 4 miles north west of Hinckloy is Bosworth-Field, where, 
Id 1485, was fought ihe memorable battle between Richard III. and 
the Esrl oF Kichmond, afierwsHs Henry Vll. in nhieh Richard was 
slain. FiTC miles south-west of Market Harborough, ii the village of 
Naseb;, in NorthampUiiishire, ii<sr which, ia 1G45, Oliver Cromwell 
didTealeii Charles I., and look allhiscannonatid baggage, together with 
his cirriage, letters, anil private papers. 

V. 2. Ri;tlandshihe. 18,487. 

Rutlandshire is bounded on the north and east by Lin- 
colnshire ; on the south by Nortlianiptonshire; ami on 
the west by Leicestershire. It is diversified by gently 
risiag hills, running east and west, with vallics about halt' 
a mile in breadth intervening. The principal vale is that 
of CatmoBB, in the neighbourhood of Oakham. Tlif; 
clitnate of this county is generally reckoned healthy, and 
the Boil, though various, ie, upon the whole, fertile. 

The mineral productions of Rutlandshire are not of 
much importance ; at Kelton, near Stamford, there ia a 
kind of stone well adapted for building ; Hmestone, con- 
taining a great number of marine substanceE, is also found 
in various places. Chalybeate springs abound through- 
out the whole county. - 

Rutlandshire is almost entirely an agricultural county, 
and contains no manufactures of consequence. 
Chief Towns. 

•Oakham 2,160 On a canal. 

Uppingham 1,630 

VL 6. Warwickshihe. 274,392. 
Warwickshire is bounded on the north-east by Lincoln- 
shire ; on the east by Northamptonshire ; on the south by 
Northamptonshire and Oxfordshire; on the north-west 
by Staffordshire ; and on the west'by Worcestershire. 

The greater part of the soil of Warwickshire is of a 

description highly favourable to agriculture, and few 

counties possess less sterile land. The general aspect of 

c 6 
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the county is also pleasing, being diversified by hills and 
valleys. 

The minerals and fossils are coal, limestone, freestone, 
iroD«stone, blue flag-stone, marie, and blue clay. The 
best coal is found at Bedworth, between Coventry and 
Nuneaton; the seam is from three to four feet in 
thickness. 

The manufactures of this county are carried on to a 
great extent, as, hardware goods, watch-making, horn 
combs, worsted for hosiery, calicoes, and other cotton 
goods, ribbons, needles, &c. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Birmingham ...106,722 Canals. 

2.*CoventryC... 21 ,242 On a canal. 

2. * Warwick 8,235 Avon and a canal. 

Nuneaton 6,610 Anker and a canaL 

Sutton Colefield 3,466 

Stratford-on- * 
Avon..... 3,069 Avon. 

Atherstone 3,434 Near the Anker. 

Kenilworth 2,577 

Leamington- 
Priors 2,183 Learn. 

Canals. Binmngham canal, Birmingham and Worcester, Bir- 
mingham and Fazely, Birmingham and Warwick, Warwick and 
Napton, and Stratford-on Avon ; all these have a direct communication 
with Birmingham. Coventry canal, Ashbydela Zouch canal, Oxford 
canal, kt. 

VII. 9. Northamptonshire. 162,483. 

Northamptonshire is bounded on the north by Leices- 
tershire, Rutlandshire, and Lincolnshire ; on the east by 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Bedfordshire; on 
the south by Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire ; and on 
the west by Warwickshire, 

Northamptonshire is in general a fine pleasant county; 
the air is pure, healthy, and favourable to vegetation ; the 
average elevation of the county above the level of the sea 
is about 300 feet. Grazing constitutes the capital object 
of the fanners in the coimty. The manufactures are in* 
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considerable ; they consist chiefly in lace, and woollen- 
stufis, whips, silk hose, &c. ; shoe-making is carried on to 
a great extent. 

Hockingham Forest is situated in the north of the 
county, and extends nearly 20 miles in one direction ; 
Whittlewood and Salcey forests are in the south, on the 
borders of Buckinghamshire. The timber of these forests 
is chiefly oak, ash, beech, and elm ; great part of the un- 
derwood, which is cut down at certain periods, is uied for 
firewood. 

Chief Towns. Rivers^ &c. 

2,* Northampton ...10,793 Nen. 

2. Peterborough, 

C 4,598 Nen. 

Wellingborough 4,454 Near the Nen. 

Kettering 3,668 Ise Brook. 

Daventry 3,326 Grand Junction canal. 

Towcester 2,554(P)...Towe. 

Oundle 2,150 Nen. 

2. Brackley 1,844 Ouse. 

!• Higham Ferrers. 877 Near the Nen. 

III. THE OXFORD CIRCUIT. ' 

L 4. Cheshire. 270,098. 

Cheshire is bounded on the north by Lancashire ; on 
the east by Derbyshire, on the south by Shropshire and 
Staffordshire ; and on the west by Flintshire and Denbigh- 
shire. 

The surface of Cheshire is generally flat, with some 
considerable hills towards the east, on the borders of Der- 
bTshire, viz. from Congleton to the north-east extremity; 
ako a high ridge of sandstone crosses it from north to 
south. About nine-tenths of this county consists of arable, 
meadow, and pasture land ; the rest consists of commons, 
heaths, woods, peat-bogs, &c» Cheshire is celebrated for 
the quantity and excellence of its cheese, which forms one 
of its principal exports. 

The chief rameral productions of Cheshire are salt and 
coals, the former is more abundant in Mb county thai^ in 
any other part of England, * 
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Chief Towns. Rivers, &Cr 

2. ^Chester, C... 19,949 Dee. 

Stockport 21,726 Mersey. 

Macclesfield. ...17,746 Bollin. 

Congleton 6,405 Dane. 

Nantwich 4,661 Wever & Chester canal. 

Altringham 2,302 Duke of Bridgewater's 

canal. 

Nortliwich 1,490 Wever and Grand Trunk 

canal. 
Extensive manufactures are carried on in silk, cotton, 
and linen ; in ribbons, thread, buttons, &c. 

Canals — This county is intersected by the Duke of Bridgewater's 
canal, the Grand Trunk canal, the Chester canal^ the Ellesmere canal, 
and the Junction canal of the Dee and Mersey. By means of thesa 
canals, a constant trade is carried on with all the adjacent counties, and 
with Liverpool, &c. 

II. 12. Shropshire. 206,153. 

Shropshire is bounded on the north by Cheshire, Flint- 
shire, and Denbighshire ; on the east by Stafibrdshire ; on 
the south by Herefordshire and Worcestershire; and on 
the west by Radnorshire, Montgomeryshire, and Den- 
bighshire. 

From Shrewsbury northward, a vast plain, called the 
plain of Salop, extends nearly the whole breadth^ of the 
county, it also extends southward, about ten miles ; t^e 
south-east part of the county is also flat, but towards the 
middle and the south-west there is a considerable range 
of mountainous land, many of the hills rise to a great 
height. The soil and surface of Shropshire are so ex- 
ceedingly various, that no general description can be 
accurately given ; the climate varies with the elevation 
of the county, but the air is every where salubrious. 

The minerals of Shropshire are lead-ore, copper and 
calamine, coal, ironstone, limestone, building stone, slates 
for covering roofs, and red^ sandstone which exudes a 
kind of mineral pitch. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

' S.* Shrewsbury....^ 19,602 Severn. 

Wellington •••••• 3,390... ...Near Shrewsbury canid 
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Chief Tonnit. Kiven, &c. 

ElIeBmere^ 6,056 Canal. . 

Market Made- 

ley....^ 5,379 Near the Severn and 

canal. 
Brosely 4,814 Near the Severn, Cole- 
brook Dale. 

2. Bridgenorth 4,345 Severn. 

2. Ludlow 4,820 Corve and Teme. 

Oswestry 3,910 Canal. 

Siiifoa! 1,463 

Whitchurch 5,376(P)...EIleBmere canai. 

Newport 2,343 Canal. 

Drayton 3,952 Tern. 

2. Much Wenlock 2,200 

2. bishop's Castle 1,616 Clun. 

The chief manufactures are the extensive iron-works 
carried on at Ketley, Col eb rook -Dale, &c. Brosely is 
noted for its manufacture of tobacco-pipes, garden-pots, 
&c., and in the same neighbourhood is a cbina-manufac- 
tory. Shropshire also contains several mills for dyeing 
woollen -cloths, and sonie cotton and linen manufactories. 
Shrewsbury formerly had a very extensive trade in 
"Welch cloths and flannels, but the trade is now on the 
decline. 

Canais. The Sbrop&Iiire canal begins near Newport, and, after 
running througli an extensive a-iKinbiage of coal sad iron works, ter- 

Sbrewibury canals. The Ellesmere canal from Shrewsburj is inlcnilnl 
to unile the Sctctq, the Dee, and the Meruy. 

III. 8. Herefordshire. 103,243. 

Herefordshire is bounded on the north by Shropshire ; 
on the east by Worcestershire; on the south by Mon- 
mouthshire and Gloucestershire ; and on the west by Uad- 
norsbire and Brecknockshire. 

The general aspect of Herefordshire is picturesque and 
interesting to the traveller; here are no ranges of moun- 
tains, but gentle eminences with valleys between, covered 
with plantations, orchards, and meadows. The county i:> 
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chiefly agricultural, there is scarcely any department of 
husbandry which is not cultivated with success; the soil, 
which is generally clay mixed with marie and calcareous 
matter, resting on a subsoil of limestone, is uncommonly 
fertile. 

Cyder and Perry are made here in great quantities from 
the produce of the orchards, which are found in every 
situation. The cultivation of hops, on the borders of 
yV^orcestershire, is particularly attended to by the farmers. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2.* Hereford, C... 9,090 Wye. 

2. Leominster 3,65 1 Lugg. 

Ledbury 8,421 Near the.Leddon. 

Ross 2,957 Wye. 

Bromyard 1,227 Frome. 

2. Weobly 739 

IV. 3. Monmouthshire. 71,833. 

Monmouthshire is bounded on the north by Hereford- 
shire ; OR the east by Gloucestershire ; south by Bristol 
Channel ; and on the west by Glamorganshire and Breck- 
nockshire. 

The aspect of Monmouthshire is extremely diversified, 
and comprehends every variety of scenery. In the 
eastern part of the county, and on the banks of the Uske, 
the land is of the finest quality, and affords plenty of com 
and pasture ; the southern part contains large tracts of 
moor, or marsh lands, with a portion of meadow-grouiids ; 
and the western part is hilly, the soil barren, and of a thin 
peaty nature. 

The climate of Monmouthshire is healthy, and, exdept 
on the hills, remarkably mild and temperate. 

The trade and manufactures of Monmouthshire arise 
chiefly from its minerals : it abounds with iron-stone, coal, 
limestone, valuable building stones, and in some placet 
lead ore is found. Numerous iron works have been 
erected in the neighbourhood of Pontypool, Caerleon, 
&c. and several large tin works. The towns of Chepstow 
and {Newport engross nearly all the import and export 
' >de of the comity. 
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Chief Towns. Rivers, ^c. 

1.* Monmouth 4,164 Mannowand Wye. 

Newport 951 Monmouth canal and 

Uske. 
Abergavenny..<...3,592..,...Gavenny and Uske. 

Chepstow 3,008 Wye. 

Pontypool 3,931 Monmouth canal and 

Avon. 

Uske 1,190 Uske. 

Caerleon 1,062 Uske. 

V. 10. Staffordshire. 341,040. 

Staffordshire is bounded on the north by Cheshire ; on 
the east by Derbyshire, from which it is separated by the 
Dove and the Trent ; on the south by Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire ; and on the west by Shropshire. 

The aspect of Staffordshire is various ; the north part 
of the county is bleak and hilly, though few of the hills 
rise to any remarkable elevation above the ordinary sur- 
face; these hills are termed the moorlands ; the middle, 
south, and east parts are generally level, or only inter- 
spersed with gentle eminences. The climate rather in- 
clines to wet, the average quantity of rain annually 
exceeds 36 inches, and great quantities of snow fall ia 
the moorlands, which render that district excessively 
cold. 

The minerals of Staffordshire are of great importance, , 
they consist of coal, iron, limestone, marble, alabaster^ 
freestone, building stone, potter's clay of various sorts ; 
yellow and xed ochre, and other earths used for colouring 
and painting ; copper, lead, &c. The strata of coal^ 
which extend under a space of fifty thousand acres, are 
in many places eight or ten yai'ds in thickness. 

The manufactures of Staffordshire are various and ex- 
tensive. Besides the iron founderies, blast-furnaces, 
slitting mills, and olher branches of the the iron trade; 
they consist chiefly of potters' ware, glass, hardware, nails, 
toys, and japanned goods, with productions in cotton, 
silk, leather, woollen and linen. The potteries Qccupy an 
extent of about ten square miles, and are carried on 
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chiefly in the parishes of Bursleni and Stoke, in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle-under-Line.^ 

Chief Towns. Hirers, &c. 

Wolverhampton 1 8, 380 Birmingham canal. 

Walsall 11,914(P)... Canal. 

Bilston 12,003 Birmingham canal. 

Burslem 9,699 Trent and Mersey canal. 

Wednesbury..... 6,4?71 Birmingham canal. 

2. Newcastle-under- 

Line 7,031 Trent. 

2. Litchfield, C. 6,075 ■ 

2.* Stafford 5,736 Sow. 

Leek 4,292(P)...Charnet. 

Eccleshal 4,227(P)...Sow. 

Uttoxeter 4, 658 (?)... Dove. 

2. Tam worth 3,615 Tame and Anker. 

Burton-upon- 
Trent 6,700(P).... Trent. 

Stone 2,855 Trent. 

Canals, ~* The Grand Trunk canal, or Trent and Mersey canalr 
passes through the Potteries to Stone, after which it follows nearly 
the course of the Trent ; the other canals are the Coventry and Ox- 
ford canal, the Stafford and Worcester canal, the Birmingham canal, 
&c. from which several smaller canals branch off. These canals form 
a communication with the Thames, the Mersey, the Humber, and this 
Severn, and by them the produce of the county is conveyed to London, 
Liverpool, Hull, and Bristol. 

VI. 9. Worcestershire. 184«,4?24. 

Worcestershire is bounded on the north by Stafford- 
shire ; east by Warwickshire ; south by Gloucestershire ; 
and on the west by Herefordshire. 

Worcestershire, viewed from a hill in the centre of the 
county to the eastward of the capital, presents a most 
beautiful landscape ; the whole back-sround appears to 
be the continuation of one range of hills, enclosm^ rich 
and beautiful plains, in which flourishing hop-grounds and 
plentiful orchards constitute very interesting objects. 
The vale of Evesham; on the banks of the Avon^ has long 
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been celebrated for its beauty and fertility. The highest 
hills are the Lickey range rorth-east of Bromesgrove, 
being eight or nine hundred feet above the level of the 
country; Bredon Hill, on the south-east, is nearly of the 
same elevation ; the Malvern hills, to the west of Uptnn, 
are the highest in the county. 

The minerals of Worcestershire are neither numerous 
nor peculiarly valuable. Clay and limestone are abundant, 
but coal is not easily procured where the stone is found. 
Building stone of different sorts is also found in several 
parts, but the principal mineral riches arise from the salt- 
mines of Droitwich. 

The manufactures consist of Kidderminster stuffs and 
carpets, Worcester gloves, china and glass-ware, nails, 
bar and sheet iron. Worcestershire also produces great 

?[uantities of hops, fruit, cider, and perry ; Evesham 
iirnishes oil and oil-cake, &c. 

Chief Towns. Ilivi rs, &c. 

2.* WoKCESTEH, Ca7,023 Severn. 

Dudley 18,911 Canal. 

Kidderminster ,.10,709 Stour, and Staffer and 

Worcester canal. 
Stourbridge 5,090 Canal. 

1. Bewdley 3,72.5 Severn. 

Bromesgrove.... 7,519 Salwarp. 

2, Evesham 3,487 Avon. 

2. Droitwich 2,176 Canal. 

Upton Severn. 

VII. 8. Gloucestershihe. 282,954.t 
Gloucestershire is bounded on the north by Worcester- 
shire ; on the east by Oxfordshire ; on tne south by 
Somersetshire and Wiltshire ; and on the west by Here- 
fordshire and Monmouthshire. Gloucestershire is natu- 
rally divided into three districts, the Hill, the Vule, and 
the Forest, The Hill district, including the Cotswold and 
Stroudwater hills, comprehends the eastern part of the 

t Eicluding the cily of Bristol, whicli contains .52,889 inLabita^fs. 
Vide SoinerEeUhire. 
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county from Tetbury northward; the Vale district ii 
jBitoated between the left bank of the Severn and the Cot»- 
w4d hills ; and the Forest district consists chiefly of the 
forest of Dean to the west of the Severn. 

The principal minerals are coal, iron, toad limestone. 
The manufactures of Gloucestershire are nomerous, they 
consist chiefly oi bar iron, edge tools, brass vrire, tin 
plate, nails, pins, stu£&, blankets, rugs, carpets, stockings, 
felt^iats, &c ; but the most important manufactures arf 
the superfine broad cloths of Spanish wool, carried on in 
the neighbourhood of Stroud. 

Tho vale of Berkeley is chiefly devoted to the produce 
of the dairy and the rearing of cattle, and here all the 
Gloucester cheese is produced, with excellent butter. 

Chief Towns* Rivers, &c« 

2.* Gloucester, C. 9,744 Severn. 

Cheltenliam 13,396 Chelt. 

Stroud 7,097 Canal and Stroud. 

2. Tewkesbury 4,962 Severn, 

2. Cirencester 4,987 Chum and Canal. 

Fairford 1,547 Coin. 

Mmchinghamp- 

ton 4,907 Near the Stroud. 

Tetbury 2,734 ■ .. 

Dursley..,* 3,186 — 

Canals, — The junction of the Thames with the Severn, waa for many 
years an object of faTourite speculation with the London and Bristol 
merchants: the design was at last brought to perfection, and the first 
vessel passed from the Severn into the Thames in the year 1792.. 
The canal from Gloucester to Hereford has only been partially opened ; 
but that from Gloucester to Berkeley, which is formed upon a scale to 
bring large vessels to the capital of th^ county, is expected to be 
finished very soon. 

VIII. 9. Oxfordshire. 136,971. 

Oxfordshire is bounded on the north by Warwick- 
shire and Northamptonshire ; on the east by Bucking- 
hamshire ; on the south by Berkshire ; and on the west 
by Gloucestershire. 

The southern part of Oxfordshire presents a pleasing 
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alternation of hill and valley, the middle part is flat and 
well wooded ; this flatness extends to the northern pyt, 
where plantations are scanty, and the fields are enclosed 
by stone fences. Whichwood Forest, situated east of 
Burford, consists of oak, ash, beech, and elm ; it compre- 
hends 6720^ acres* 

There are but few minerals of importance in Oxford- 
shire ; it contains some freestone quarries, and limestone 
and slate are plentiful, but no metal is found in any part, 
of the county. Near Shotover, about 3 miles eastward 
of Oxford, is a considerable quantity of ochre of a 
superior quality. 

The manufactures of Oxfordshire are but few ; at Ban- 
bury a coarse sort of velvet is produced ; at Burford, 
saddles, rugs, &c. are manufactured ; Witney was for- 
merly celebrated for its blankets, but the trade is now on 
the decline. The Oxford canal, which forms a commu- 
nication with Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
the collieries at Wednesbury in Staffordshire, as well as 
with the cities of London and Bristol, will probably 
be the means of increasing the^ manufactures of this 
county. 

Chief Towns. Hivers, &c. 

2.* Oxford, C...^..16,364 Cherwell and Isis. 

Henley ...• 3,509 Thames. 

Thame 2,4<79 Thame. 

Witney 2,827 Windrush. 

1. Banbury.... 3,396. .... .Oxford panal and Cher- 

well. 

Chipping Norton 2,266 

Bicester, 2,544 

2. Woodstock 1,455 

Burford 1,409 Windrush. 

The University of Oxford sends two members to the British Par- 
liameni. It consists of 20 colleges and 5 halls. The colleges ar« 
endowed corporations ; and the halls are buildings appropriated for 
the residence of students, under the superintendance of a principal, 
who receive* rent for their chambers. 
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CoUeges. | Colleges. 

1. Merton...,..founded A.D.I 264 14. Trinity founded A.n. 1554^ 

2. University 1280 15. St John's : 1557 

3. Baliol 128l|l6. Jesus 1571 

4. Exeter 1314|l7. Wadham 1613 

5. Oriel 1326 18. Pembroke 1620 

6. Queen's 1340,19. Worcester 1714 

7. New College...... 1.38620. Hertford 1740 

K Lincoln 1427 



9, AU-Souls 1437 

10. Magdalen .'...1456 

11. Tlie King's Hall and CoU 

lege of B rsaen Nose ... 1 509 

t2. Corpus Christi 1516 

13. Christ Church.. 1525 



HaUs. 

1. St. Alban's ISOO 

2. Edmund 1317 

3. St. Mary's 1325 

4. New Inn 1391 

5. St. Mary Magdalen 1480 



IX. 9. Berkshire. 131,977. 

Berkshire is bounded on the north by Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire, the Isis and Thames forming the entire 
boundary ; on the east by Surrey ; south by Hampshire ; 
and on the west by Wiltshire. 

A range of chalk hills enters this county from Oxford- 
shire, and crosses it in a westward direction to the south 
of Wallingford and Wantage, forming the southern boun- 
dary of the vale of White Horsey through which vale the 
Berks and Wilts canal passes. Berkshire is well stocked 
with timber, particularly oak and beech ; nearly half the 
county consists of open commons, uncultivated fields, 
ornamental plantations, and marshes. 

In the eastern part of the county are Windsor Forest, 
Windsor Great Park, Maidenhead Thicket, &c. In the 
vicinity of Newbury, in the vale of Kennet, is an exten- 
sive peat moss, which furnishes the poor with fuel. 

This county derives but little advantage from manufac- 
tures; perhaps the Kennet and Avon canal, which joins 
the Severn with the Thames, and opens a communication 
from Reading by Newbury to Bath and Bristol, may have 
a tendency to increase them. At Newbury, a few serges 
and shalloons are made ;. at Reading is a gauze and ribbon 
npianufactory, also manufactures of sail cloth, sacking and 
pins. In the parish of Bisham are extensive works for 
the manufacture of copper, which is converted into 

22 
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sheathings, ship -bolts, pans, and stills, &c. ; the ore is 
carried from Anglesea to Swansea to be smelted, and 
is brought from thence in barges by the Kennet and Avon 
canal. 

The exports of Berkshire are chiefly flour, wheat, 
malt, wool, timber, hoops, bark, &c, ; the imports consist 
of such articles of daily consumption as the county does 
not produce. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2.* Reading 12,867 Kennet. 

2. Windsor............ 5,698 Thames. 

Newbury 5,34?7 Kennet and Avon canal. 

Wantage 2,560 

].♦ Abingdon 5,137......Isis, or Thames. 

Wokingham or 

Oakingham... 2,810 

2. Wallingford 2,093 Thames. 

Hungerford 1,310 Kennet and Avon canal. 

Maidenhead 94*5 Thames. 

Farringdon 2,271 •••... Two miles south of the 

Thames. 

At Windsor is the castle, the favourite residence of the 
kings of England : it was founded by William the Con- 
queror. There are other royal residences, as Frogmore ; 
and, in the Park, Cumberland Lodge, Cranbourne 
Lodge, and the Cottage. The neighbourhood abounds 
with the seats of noblemen and gentlemen. 



IV. THE NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 

I. 4. Huntingdonshire. 48,771. 

Huntingdonshire is bounded on the north by North- 
amptonshire and Cambridgeshire, on the east by Cam- 
bridgeshire, south by Bedfordshire, and on the west by 
Northamptonshire. Huntingdon is almost entirely^ a 
farming county. Thejiorthand north-eastern parts consist 
of fens, and are subject to inundations from the rivers 
Nen and Ouse; here are several large meres or lakes, 
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as Whittlesea Mere, Ramsey Mere, Ugg Mere, Ac; 
Whittlesea Mere is the largest, it covers about 1600 
acr«8. 

The climate of Huntingdonshire is generally mild, and, 
except in the fens, not unhealthy ; the soil is chiefly clay, 
and there are neither minerals nor manufactures of any 
importance in the county. Stilton, a village in the north 
road near Norman's Cross, is noted for a peculiar species 
of cheese ; but this cheese is now chiefly manufactured in 
Leicestershire. 

Cliief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2. *Huntingdon 2,806 Ouse. 

St. Ives 2,777 Ouse. 

St. Neots 2,272 Ouse. 

Kirabolton.... 1,562 

11. 6. Cambridgeshire. 121,909. 

Cambridgeshire is bounded on the north by Lincoln- 
shire and Norfolk ; on the east by Norfolk and Suffolk ; 
south by Hertfordi?hire and Essex ; and on the west by 
Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire and Northamptonshire. 

The north-west of Cambridgeshire, from Soham to North- 
amptonshire and Lincolnshire, is called the isle of Ely, 
and consists of fens and marsh land, intersected by drains. 
The soil of these marshes is extremely fertile, and pro- 
duces luxuriant crops of wheat, oats, and cole-seed. On 
the dairy farms, butter of the' finest quality is made, 
and the vicinity of Cottenham, north-west of Cambridge, 
is noted for new cheese of a delicious flavour. 

The south-eastern part of Cambridgeshire, from Gog- 
magog hills to Newmarket, is bleak and healthy, but 
thinly inhabited, and is chiefly appropriated to sheep- 
walks. Cambridgeshire has no manuiactures of conse- 
quence, the inhabitants being chiefly employed in agri- 
culture. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2. •Cambridge 14,142.. ....Cam or Granta. 

Wisbeach 7,877 Nen. 

Ely, C 5,079 Ouse. 
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houtolk circuit, Cambridgeshire. 
Chief Towns. Ritei's, &c. 

March 3,850 Nen. 

Chatteris...„ 3,283 

Newmarket, (see Suf- 
folk.) Partly in Suffolk. 

Linton 1,519 Granla. 

Royston, (see Hertford- 
shire.) ..Partly in Hertfordshire. 

The Unhrcreity of Cambridge sends 
'.lamenl: Itconsists of 12 CollegcsBnd 
utme privileges as the Colleges. 
Founded 

I. Peter House Colleae 

5. Clare Hall [326 

Tbii being burnt w 

Rebuiltaiecoodtir 

3. Pembnike Hall 1343 

4. Gonville sad Coius Col- 
lege, built by E. Gon- 



.1448 
.1475 



TiUe .. 

Enlarged by Dr. Caiui... I5i 
:. Corpus Christi, or Bene't 

College 13' 

Augmented in reTenuei...l356 

. Trinity HaU 1350 

. King's Collego. 



10. Jesus College 1495 

I. Christ's College. 1305 

.2. St. John's College 1509 

13, Mngdalen College. 1519 

■1. Trinity College 1546 

>, Emanuel CoQcge 1586 

;. Sidney Sussex Coilcge,„15SS 
In addition to these, n new Col- 
lege, upon a large and grand scale, 
proposed and inlended to be 
it, in pursuance of tlie will of 
Sic George Downing. 



III. 4. Bedfords( 



83,716. 



Bedfordshire is bounded on the north by Huntingdon- 
shire and Northamptonshire ; on the east by Cambridge- 
shire and Hertfordshire ; on the south by Hertfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire ; and on the west by Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Bedfordshire is considerably diversified by inequalities 
ftf surface, though not characterized by high hills and 
deep valleys, lliere are some extensive level tracts, and 
to the south is a rauge of chalk hills; the western and 
eastern parts of the county are in many places sandy, the 
centre is flat, and three-fourths of the soil is supposed to 
be alluvial. 

Tliere are few minerals in Bedfordshire, although 
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mineral waters exist in various places. Limestone, coarse 
marble, and imperfect coal, are obtained here, and a 
variety of petrifactions. 

The manufactures of the coupty are confined almost 
exclusively to the plaiting of straw and making thread- 
lace, in which nearly three-fourths of the female po- 
pulation are employed ; at Bedford is a manufacture of 
flannel. The male part of the population are chiefly em- 
ployed in Agriculture. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2. ^Bedford 5,i!66 .Ouse. 

Luten 2,986 Lea. 

Leighton Buz- 
zard 2,749 Ouzel, and Grand Junc- 
tion canal. 

Biggleswade 2,778(P)...IveI. 

Dunstable 1,831 , 

Woburn 1,656 

Ampthill 1,527 

Potten 1,498 

IV. 14-. Buckinghamshire. 134,068. 

Buckinghamshire is bounded on the north by North- 
amptonshire; on the east by Bedfordshire^ Hertford- 
shire, and Middlesex ; on the south by Surrey and 
Berkshire, from which it is separated by the Thames ; tund 
on the west by Oxfordshire. 

. l^he south-east part of Buckinghamshire is occupied by 
the Chiltern Hills, which are chiefly composed of chalk 
intermixed with flint; on these hills are considerable 
plantations, particularly of beech. The vale of Aylesbury 
is celebrated for its fertility ; here a great number of oxen 
are fed for the London markets ; corn and cattle being 
the chief produce of the county. 

There are no minerals of importance in thils county ; 
n£ar Newport Pagnell is a marble quarry; and at Waven- 
doD, on the borders of Bedfordshire, about 3 miles north- 
west of Woburn, are pits of-fulleHs earth. 

The poorer class of females in this county are occupied 
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in lace-making, and plaiting straw; here are also some 
paper manufactories^ 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c* 

2. *Aylesbury 4?,400 Thames. 

2. High Wycombe...2,864. 

2. *Buckinghara 3,465(P)...Ouse. 

2. Great Marlow ••.%532 Thames* 

Newport Pagnell 3,103.... ..Ouse. 

2. Amersham 2,612 Colne. 

Olney 2,339 Ouse. 

2. Wendover ^ 1,602 CanaL 

Stony Stratford 1,499 Ouse. 

V. 12. Norfolk. 344,368. 

Norfolk is bounded on the north and east by the North 
Sea ; on the south by Suffolk, from which it is separated 
by the Little Ouse and Waveney rivers ; and on the west 
by Cambridgeshire and part of Lincolnshire. 

In many parts of Norfolk the surface is perfectly flat, 
not a hill even of moderate elevation is to be seen ; in the 
northern parts there are a few hills and valleys, but these 
are of no great elevation or depression. A ridge of high 
ground stretches from Thetford northward to the coast ; 
the only rocky eminence on the coast is Hunstanton clifF, 
and in the neighbourhood of Cromer are some elevated 
headlands ; the rest of the beach is low, consisting of sand- 
banks^ shingles, &c. On the borders of Cambridgeshire, 
to the westward of Lynn and Downham, are the marshy 
and fenny districts. 

The soil of Norfolk is not generally fertile, but has been 
greatly improved by cultivation ; agriculture, for which 
the county is famed, forming the chief business of the 
inhabitants. There are no mineral productions o^ any con- 
sequence in the county, except chalk and marie. , 

Norfolk abounds with game, particularly pheasants; 
and is noted for its poultry, turkeys, and geese. 

The manufactures of Norfolk are chiefly conflned to 
Norwich, and places contiguous. The good^ made here 
are crapes, camblets, bombazines, poplins, and a great 
variety of fancy articles, manufactured from different in* 
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tennixturcs of wool, mohair, and silk, as shawls, &c. The- 
coarser manufactures for domestic use are carried on in 
all the different towns. 

Chief Towns. Rivera, &c. 

2. ♦Norwich, C....50,288 Wensom. 

2. Yarmouth *1 8,040 Yare. 

2. Lynn Regis 1 2,253 .,. — Great Ouse. 

East Dereham ••• 3,244 — — 

Swaffham 2,836 

2. *Thetford 2,922.... t. Little Ouse. 

Downham......... 2,044 •„... Near the Great Ouse. 

Aylesham 1,853 Bure. 

North Walsham 2,303 

Harleston •• 1,641 {P)...Waveney. 

Diss • 2,764... ...Waveney. 

Fakenham 1,626 Wensom. 

2. Castle Rising .,, 343 Near Lynn Regis. 

Seaports* — Yarmouth and Lynn are tbe principal sea-ports in the 
county, from the former all the manufactured goods are exported ; and 
from the latter, cheese, com, malt, &c. are exported : and coals, wine, 
timber, groceries, &c. are imported, and sent up the Ouse. Yarmouth 
has for many centuries been celebrated for the curing of herrings. 

• 

VI. 16. Suffolk. 270,542. 

Suffolk is separated from Norfolk by the Little Ouse 
and Waveney rivers ; on the east it is bounded by tbe 
North Sea ; on the south the river Stour divides it from 
Essex ; and, on the west it is bounded by Cambridgeshire. 

The greater portion of the surface of Suffolk is saiid, 
the north-western part of the county is dreary and sterile. 
Near Becoles, the soil is a strong loam on clay-marle ; 
the maritime district consists chiefly of sandy loam> which 
is pro6tably and successfully cultivated. 

The commerce and manufactures of Suffolk are incon- 
siderable. The exports consist of corn, malt» and agri- 
cultural produce ; the priupipal employment of the poor 
is the spinning and combing of wool, and in the manufiic- 
ture of hemp. At Sudbury is a manufactory of says^ and 
a small silk manufactory, 
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Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

"2. Ipswich 17,186 Orwell. 

2.*Bury St. Ed* 

mund*8 9,999 Lark. 

Woodbridge 4,060 Deben, 

'2. Sudbury 3,950 Stour. 

Lowestoff ••••..••• 3,675 .On the sea. 

Beccles •••• 3,493 Waveney. 

[ Bungay 3,290 Waveney. 

Hadley ., 2,929 Breton. 

Milden hall 2,974. Lark. 

Melfbrd 2,288 Stouf. 

Newmarket ••••.» 2,514 .Partly in Cambridge- 
shire. 
2. Eye 1,882 

Halesworth 2,166 Blyth. 

Brandon*. 1,770 Little Ouse. 

2. Aldborough 1,212 Aide. 

2. Orford. 1,119 Aide. 

2. Dunwich 200 On the sea. 

SeapoHt. — Lowestoff, Southwold, and Aldborough are the princi- 
pal ; they are chiefly noted for sea-bathing, and for their herring, 
madcerei, and sprat fisheries. 

« 

V. THE WESTERN CIRCUIT. 

I. 26. Hampshire. 283,298. 

Hampshire is bounded on the north by Berkshire; 
east by Surrey and Sussex ; south by the English Chan- 
nel ; and on the west by Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. 

llie surface of Hampshire presents a continued varia« 
tion of gently rising hills and fruitful valleys, adorned 
with numerous seats and villages. Two principal ridges 
of chalk hills run through the county in an easterly direc- 
tion, parallel to each other; the one from Kingsclere, 
Basingstoke, and Alton ; the other from Stockbridge, Win- 
chester, and Petersfield. About one-half of the land is 
devoted to pasturage, one-fourth is arable, and the re- 
mainder is occupied with extensive forests of oak, and 
large tracts of waste and open heath. 
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The forest of Woolmer and Alice Holt is on the bor- 
ders of Surrey, east of Alton ; the forest of Bere is on the 
borders of Sussex, to the north of Portsdowa Hill, and 
north-east of Fareham ; but the largest is the New^ 
Forest, between Ring wood, Southampton, and Lymington-; 
this forest was formed by William the Conqueror. TTiese 
forests supply great quantities of oak for the navy, and 
of excellent oak bark. 

Hampshire is famous for the breeding of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep; it produces excellent wheat, abundance of 
hay, barley, peas, hops, &c. The principal manufactures 
are woollen goods, cloths, shalloons, serges, &c. Great 
quantities of malt are made at Andover; malt and leather at 
Basingstoke; silk, straw hats and paper, (particularly bank- 
note paper), at Overton near Whitchurch ; common salt, 
Epsom and Glauber salts, &c, at Lymington ; and in the 
neighbourhood of Redbridge, near Southampton, are 
some valuable salt marshes. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2. Portsmouth and 

Portsea 45,648 Portsea Island. 

Gosport... 6,184 .Portsmouth Harbour. _ 

Alverstoke 4,788 Alverstoke Bay. 

2. ^Southampton... 13,353^ Jtchen. 

2. *WlNCHESTER,C. 

(and Soke)... 7,739 Itchen. 

Fareham 3,677 North of Portsipouth 

Harbour. . 
2. Andover 4,219 Anton and a cond. 

Ringwood 3,804 Avon. 

Romsey ............ 5,128(P)...Test and Andover canal. 

Basingstoke 3,165 Canal. 

2. Lymington 3,164... ...Boldrewater. 

Alton 2,499.... ..Wey. 

Kingsclere 2,296 

Fordingbridge. . 2,602 Avon. • 

2. Christchurch.*.. 4,644(P)... Avon and Stowcr. 

2. Petersfield 1,446 

2. Whitchurch 1,434 Test. 

2. Stockbridge...«.. 715 Andover canal. 
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In the Isle of Wighl. 

Chief Towns. Riiers, &c. 

2. Newport 4,059 Medina. 

2. Yarmouth 56* Yare. 

2. NewtownT No separate f Newtown Harbour. 

Cowee.... > return for /Medina. 

Ride J these places. (^OppositetoFortamouih. 

Portsmouth is the principal rendezvous of the British 
navy ; the harbour is capacious, deep, and secure. ' Spit- 
head, between Portsmouth and Ride, in tlie Isle of 
Wight, ie a. noted roadstead for shipping ; the depth at low 
water is from 10 to 16 fathoms, and it is capable of hold- 
ing a thousand vessels in perfect security. The Isle of 
Wight is very fertile, and abounds in beautiful scenery. 

II. Si. Wiltshire. 222,157. 

Wiltshire is bounded on the north by Gloucestershire ; 
east by Berkshire and Hampshire ; south by Dorsetshire 
and Hampshire ; and oo the west by Soraerselshire and 
Gloucestershire. Willahlrc is naturally divided into two 
portions, by an irregular range of hills which extend from 
the south-west to the north-east ; these portions are de- 
nominated North and South Wiltshire. North Wiltshire 
is nearly a perfect flat, and is so well wooded, that when 
viewed from any of tlie surrounding hills, it appears like 
a vast plantation of trees ; there are, however, extensive 
tracts of rich pasture land, situated on the banks of the 
Lower Avon and the Isis, or Thames. North Wiltshire is 
celebrated for its cheese. South Wiltshire is separated 
into two divisions, the one called Marlborough Downs, the 
other Salisbury Plain : these downs feed extensive flocks ^ 
of sheep. On Salisbury Plain, about seven miles north- 
by-west of Salisbury, is Stonehenge, a remarkable monu- 
ment of antiquity. The principal valleys in South Wilt- 
shire lie along the banks of rivers, and are fertile in 
meadow and com lands. 

The manufactures of Wiltshire are various and ofcon- 
considerable extent. Salisbury is noted for flannels and 
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fancy woollens, besides a manufactory of cutlery and steel 
goods. Broad cloths, kerseymeres, and fancy cloths 
are manufactured at Bradford, Trowbridge, Warminster, 
Chippenham, and all the adjacent towns and villages. 

Chi«f Towns. Rivers, &c 

2. *SALisBURy, C... 8,763 Avon. • 

Warminster 5,612 Willey. 

Trowbridge... .•..6,4?71 Were and a canal. 

.2. Devizes 4,208 Kennet and Avon canal* 

2. Calne 4,549 Cahie and a canal. 

Bradford 3,760 Lower Avon. 

2. Marlborough 3,038 Kennet. 

2. Chippenham 3,201 Lower Avon. 

2. Westbury 2,117 

2. Cricklade 1,506 Isis or Thames. 

2. Wilton 2,058(P)...Willey and Nadder. 

2. Wotton Basset... 1,701 Wilts and Berks canal. 

2. Malmesbury 1,322 Lower Avon. 

2. Heytesbury 1,329 Willey. 

2. Downton 3,114...... Avon. 

2. Great Bedwin l,928(P)...Kennet and Avon canal. 

2. Hindon 8.S0 • 

2. Ludgersliljdl 477 

2. Old Sarum, a single farm house 2 miles north of 
Salisburv. 

CanaU. The Thames and Serem canal passes through the nortii 
of Wiltshire, near Cricklade ; the Kennet and Avon canal passes Inr 
JSradford, Trowbridge^ Devizes, and Great Bedwin, to Hungerforo, 
&c. ; and the Wiltshire and Berkshire canal from near Devizes, by 
Calne, Wotton Basset, to the Isis or Thames, at Abingdon. 

III. 18. Somersetshire. 408,203.f 

Somersetshire is bounded on the north by Bristc^ 
Channel and by Gloucestershire ; on the cast. by Wilt- 
shire ; south by Dorsetshire ; and on the west by Devon- 
shire. 

Somersetshire presents every gradation of surface, from 
the lofty mountain and barren moor, to the .rich and 

-f Including Brbtol. See Gloucestershire. 
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liigkly cultivated vale, and thence descending to the 
marsh and fen. From Taunton, a range of high hills, 
called the Quantock hills, run in a north-west direction to 
Bristol CfaanneL To the north and north-west of Dul- 
verton, are Brendon Hill and Dunkery Beacon ; the latter 
is the highest land in the county, being 1668 feet above 
the level of the sea : westward of these hills is Exmoor 
Fore8t.f The Polden Hills are situated north-east of 
Bridgewater, between Burtle-moor and King's-Sedge- 
moor. The Mendip Hills are to the north of Weils, and 
extend from Frome to Bristol Channel ; from Wells a 
tract of high ground runs north-eastward towards Bath. 
Several detached hills have received. particular names, as 
Leigh-Down near Bristol, Lansdown near Bath, White 
Down near Chard, Black Down south-east of Welling- 
ton, &c* 

Somersetshire is noted for its agricultural and rural 
produce. The plains and valleys are remarkable for their 
luxuriant herbage, and many of the marshes and of the 
fen lands have been lately drained and inclosed. Grazing 
and the dairy form the principal objects of husbandry ; 
great quantities of cheese are made in the county ; the 
village of Chedder, to the north-west of Wells and south 
of the Mendip Hills, is celebrated for cheese of a superior 
quality. 

This county produces lead, copper, iron, lapis cala- 
minaris, manganese, coal, limestone, paving-stone, tiling- 
stone, freestone, fuller's-earth, marie, and ochre ; the 
Mendip Hills contain the principal mipes. The most 
considerable collieries are to the north of the Mendip 
Hills, between Wells and Bath^ in the parishes of High 
Littleton, Paulton, Radstoke, &c. Canals have been 
formed to connect these collieries with the Avon near 
Bath, and consequently witfi the Kehnet, &c. 

The manufactures of Somersetshire consist chiefly in 
articles of clothing. At Frome and Shepton Mallet are 
manufactures of woollen cloth, wool-comber's cards, knit 
stockings, &c. Woollen manufactures are also carried on 

t This is now merely a name, as it is destitute of wood. 
. ^ D 5 
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At Taunton and Wellington, and narrow cloths are made 
at Chard and the neighbouring towns. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2.*BRiST0Lf , €....52,889 Avon andFrome. 

2, Bath,C 36,811 Avon. 

Frome 12,4«11 Fromeand a canaL 

% 2. ^Taunton 8,534 Tone and Western canal. 

, 2.*Wells, C 5,590 South of Mendip Hills. 

2. ♦Bridgewater 6,155 Parret. 

Shepton Mallet. 5,021 

Wellington 4,170 Near the Western canal. 

Yeovil 4<fi55 Yeo. 

Crewkerne 3,4*34 Near the P&rret. 

Chard ,. 3,106 

Wivelscombe... 2,791 Tone. 

Glastonbury 2,630...... Brue. 

2. Minehead... 1,239...... Bristol Channel. 

Bedminster 7,979 Near Bristol. 

2. Milborne Port... 1,440 Near Sherborne. 

2, Ilchester 802 Yeo.' 

IV. 20. Dorsetshire. 144,499. 

Dorsetshire is bounded on the north by Somersetshire 
and Wiltshire, on the east by Hampshire, south by the 
English Channel, and on the west by Devonshire. 

The general appearance of Dorsetshire is uneven, and in 
many parts hilly, though none of the hills are of gr^at 
elevation; the highestisPilsden Hill, north of Lyme, being 
934 feet above the level of the sea. Its most striking 
features are the open and uninclosed parts, called Downs, 
which are covered with numerous flocks of sheep. Many 
of the valleys are distinguished for the richness o£ their 
pasturage, and in the centre of the county the soil is 
generally good. 

Considerable quantities of flax and hemp are grown, in 

t Partly in Gloucestershire. Barton Regis Hundred, in Glouces- 
tershire, contains 6 parishes and 34,890 inhabitants. Though these 
parishes are included in the county of the dty of Bristol,, many of 
tbein are too remote to be considered as suburbs. 
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the neighbourhood of Bridport : the chief produce of the 
county is cattle, sheep, wool, flax, hemp, butter, Ac, 

The Isle of Purbeck, formed by the river Frome and 
the sea, is famous for its stone quarries ; some of the 
stone takes a polish nearly equal to marble, and is used 
for chimney-pieces, hearths, &c., and the coarser kind is 
used for paving. The Isle of Portland produce ex- 
cellent free-stone, nhich has been used io building St. 
Paul's Church in London, Westminster bridge, Black- 
friar's bridge, &o. Potter's clay is abundant in the Isle of 
Purbeck, great quantities of which are exported to Liver- 
pool and other places. 

The principal manufactures are twine, cordage, net- 
ting, sacking, sailcloth, &c. at Beaminstcr. At Shaftesbury 
is an extensive manufactory of shirt-buttons, which em- , 
ploys great numbers of women and children. A kind of 
coarse white woollen cloth or flannel, called swansdown, 
is made at Sturminster; at Sherborne is an estabhshment 
for spinning silk, and at Wimborue Minster upwards of a 
thousand women and children are employed in knitting 
^^jmrsted stockings. 

^^^^B Cbief Towns. It[ver^, &c. 

^^Hfe Poole 6,390 A secure harbour. J 

^^^■i Bridport...™ 3,742 Brit. m^^^ 

' Sherborne 3,622 Ive. ^^^H 

Wimborne Min- ,^^^^^| 

ster 1,387 Stour. >^^^H 

2. Shaftesbury 2,90S ^^^^H 

2. •Dorchester 2,743 Frome. ^^^^H 

Blandford 2,&1'3 Stour. ^HH 

Beaminster 2,806 ^HH 

2. LyineKegis 2,269 English Channel. 

2. Warehara 1,931 Frome and Piddle. 

4. Weymouth, and 

MelcombeRegis6,622 Wey. 

Sturminster 1,612 Stour. 

2. Corfe Castle 823 Corfe, Isle of Purbeck. 

Seaports. — The Ecaportsare Poole, Weymouth, Bridport, unci Lyme 
Begia. Potde is (he prindpal; about 140 iihipa are employiil in ihn 
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Newfoundland fishery; it also trades with the Baltic, Norway, Aaie- 
rica, and various parts of Europe ; and the coasting trade, particularly 
in com, coals, and fishing, is considerable. Weymouth is celebrated 
as ^ bathing place. 

V. 26. Devonshire. 439}040. 

Devonshire is bounded on the north by Somersetshire 
and Bristol Channel, on the east by Somersetshire and 
Dorsetshire, on the south by the English Channel^ and on 
the west by Cornwall. 

A large portion of this county is open and uncultivated : 
Dartmoor, a wild, and in many parts a barren tract, occu- 
pies above 50,000 acres : it is situated between Moreton^ 
Hampstead, and Tavistock. Blackdown hill, tt> the north 
of Honiton, is bleak and dreary; Haldon hill, between 
Exeter and Chudleigh, is a mountainous tract of con- 
siderable extent. A great portion of the surface, however, 
consists of fine fertile valleys, in many of which the aiV 
is so mild, that the myrtle grows unsheltered. The southern 
part of the county is esteemed the most fertile ; numerous 
sheep are fed here, and fruit-trees are plentiful ; almost 
every farm has its orchard. Great quantities of cider are 
made here ; and, in the neighbourhood of Kingsbridge, 
a liquor, of an intoxicating quality, called white ale^ is 
brewed. 

The mineral substances of Devonshire are various : 
copper, lead, tin, iron, and manganese, are plentiful. 
Gold, silver, bismuth, antimony, and cobalt have also been 
found in small quantities. This county likewise produces 
gypsum, and a beautiful kind of veined marble, called 
Devonshire marble. 

Woollen manufactures ' are carried on in different 
places ; several women are employed in weaving serges, 
and many of the lower classes are occupied in making 
bone-]ace. An iron foundry, and works for cutlery, 
are established, on a large scale, at Tavistock ; ahso 
ship-building employs a number of hands in the various 
sea-ports. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c, 

2* Plymouth ..61,212 Plym. 

.2.*ExBTER, C 23,479 Exe. 

2. Tavistock 1,237 Tavy. 
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Cluef TowBi. Rivera, &c. 

2. Tivenon 6,712 Exe. 

Brixham 4.,S03 On Tor Bay. 

2. Barnstaple 5,079 Taw. 

Biddeford 4,053 Torridge. 

ColtumptoD 3,410 Culm. _^^_ 

Southmolton S.Sl^ Moule. ^^^^H 

S. Dartmouth^ 4,485(P)...Dsrt. ^^^^H 

2. HonitoD 3,296 Otter. ^^^^M 

2. Ashburton 3,403 Near the Dart. '^^^^ 

2. Totness 3,128 Dart. 

Torrington 2,538 Torridge. 

Axrainsler 1 >703 Axe. 

2. Oakhampton 1,907 Oak. 

2. Plymton 762 Near the Plyni. 

2, Berealstonf ..,., Between the Tavy aiiU 

Tamer. 

Seaports. — Plymouth, neil to Portsmouth, is the most considerahlu 
haibour in England for tnen"3f-war. Ptymoulh Doekf iinseparala 
town, nearly equal in siie aiul I'upulat^on to Plymouth. BMween 
Plymouth and Dock the populous town of Stonehouse inttrvenfs- 
Jteftmoulh has a good harbour. At Bfiiham, on Toibay, the PrincMi 
ot Orange aftcrwardii William III., latidfi) in IG88. SIdmoutli, 
Eimoulh, and Teignmouth, arc noted (rathing places. 

VI. 44. Cornwall. 257,447. 

Cornwall is bounded on the north by Bristol Channel, 
on the east by the Tamer river which divides it from 
Devonshire, on the south by the English Channel, and on 
the west by the Atlantic Ocean. 

The general aspect of Cornwall is dreary and unin- 
viting. A ridge of bleak and ruggedhilla, interspersed with ■' 
moors, stretches through its whole length; and the roads, 
generally passing over these hills, or the extensive com- 
mons which they intersect, impress the traveller with a 
cheerless idea of the sterility of the soil. The saline par- 
ticles with which the atmosphere abounds, and the exces- 
sire violeace of the winds, prevent even the mo«t hardy 

f No Kporale return has been made to parliament of the population 
of Berealston, it is an inconsiderahle hamlet although i< acnits twa 
meiDben lo parliament. 

) The name of this Town bos recently been changed lo Damijior' 
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trees from thriving near the coast. Several of the vallies 
however are fruitful, the huge masses of granite near the 
coasts forming a stupendous barrier by resisting the vio- 
lence cf the waves, and together with die hills, sheltering 
these valleys from the cold winds. 

Very little attention is paid to agriculture in Cornwall. 
A Targe portion of the arable land is usually planted with 
potatoes : the principal manures are sand^ sea-weedy 
damaged pilchards, and the refuse of salt used in curing 
them, mixed with lime and earth sand. 

The principal wealth of Cornwall is derived from its 
mines : by an accurate map of the mines, made in 1800, 
it appears that there were at that time 45 mines of copper, 
28 of tin, 18 of copper and tin, 2 of lead, 1 of lead and 
silver, 1 of copper and silver, 1 of silver, 1 of copper and 
cobalt, 1 of tm and cobalt, and 1 of antimony ; since 
the period above-mentioned, some mines of manganese 
have been opened. 

Excepting the preparation of its metals, Cornwall has 
but few manufactures. At Callington, there is a doth 
manufactory ; at Hayle, a village on a river of that name 
which falls into St. Ives' bay, are extensive works for 
making spikes and rails for ship-building ; near Truro is 
a manufacture of crucibles, and at Truro a manufacture 
of carpets ; at Penryn are extensive paper mills, and 
at Launceston, Bodmin, &c. coarse woollen cloths are 
made.. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Redruth 6,607 

Penzance 5,224 Mounts Bay. 

Falmouth... 4,392 Fal. 

2. Penryn 2,933 Fal. 

St. Austle 6,175 

2. St. Ives 3,526 St. Ives Bay. 

2. Liskeard 2,423 

2; ♦Truro 2,712 Kenwynand St. Allen. 

2. Helstone 2,671 Loe. 

Mevagissy 2,450 English Channel. 

2. St. Germains 2,404 Tidi. 

2. •Bodmin ...2,902 — • 

St,ColumbMajor2,493„..,.— — — 
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Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

% *Launce8ton.«..— ..2,183 Attery and Tamer. 

2. Saltash , 1,548 Tamer. 

2. Fowey......... 1,455 Fowey. 

2. Callington 1,321 

Padstow.....i 1,700 Allan. 

2. Camelford 1,256 Camel. 

The following boroughs are very insignificant: 

2. EastLooe 4112. 

2. WestLooe 5392. 

2. Bossiney 8772. 



2.. Tregony 1,035 

2. Lestwithiel...l>^76 
2. fGraropound 668 



St. Michael. 180 

Newport 977 

St. Mawes. i648(P) 



Seafwrts, Saltash, Looe, Fowey, Falmouth, Penryn, Penzance, 
St. Ives, and Padstow are the principal. Most of these towns are en- 
caged in the pilchard fishery, and coasting trade. Falmouth is the 
station of the (ackcts to America and the south of Europe ; Padstow 
carries on A considerable trade to Bristol , Wales, and Ireland. 

VI. THE HOME CIRCUIT. 

1. 6. Hertfordshire. 129,714. 

Hertfordshire is bounded on the north by Bedford- 
shire and Cambridgeshire, on the east by Essex, on the 
south by Middlesex, and on the west by Buckingham- 
shire. 

Hertfordshire, though not naturally fertile, is in the 
highest state of cultivation, inclosed with hedge-rows of 
flourishing timber, and adorned with beautiful villas and 
country seats. The growth of corn is the capital object 
of the Hertfordshire farmers; more wheat, barley, and 
oats are raised annually in this county than in any othe^ 
of equal extent ; turnips are also much cultivated. 
Great quantities of malt are made at Ware, Bishop's Stort- 
ford, &c, which are chiefly sent to London* 

The manufactures of Hertfordshire are not extensive ; 
the women and young girls are generally employed . in 
plaiting, straw. Cotton and silk are worked in the neigh- 

i> A bill passed the House of Commons in 1821 £or dbfWindiisiiig 
this borough, on account of bribery, and transferring the right of alec- 
lion to Yorkshire, but it was thrown out of the House of Lords. 
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bourhood of St. Albans, and fringe lace is - made at 
Berk Hampstead ; also shovels^ spoons, bowls, and other 
articles of beech wood. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2. ♦Hertford 4,265 Lea, Maram, Beane, Rib. 

Watford..... 4,713 Coin. 

2. St. Albans 4,472 Ver. 

Hitchin 4,486(P)... , 

Ware 3,844 Lea. 

Hemel Hemp- 
stead 3,962 Gade. 

Rickmansworth...3,940 Gade, Coin, Grand Junc- 
tion Canal. 

Bishop'sStortford3,358 Stort. 

Hatfield 3,215 Lea. 

Berk Hampstead 2,3 10 Grand Junction Canal. 

Tring 3,286 

Standon 2,135 Rib. 

Royston 1.474 '.Partly in Cambridge- 
shire. 

At Hertfor4 is a school belonging to Christ Church Hospital, Lon- 
don^ for the instruction of the younger children, and about 2 miles 
south-east of Hertford is Haile>bury, a college founded by the East 
India Company in 1806, for the instruction of young Gentlemen, 
designed for the civil service of the«Com{*any, in the Oriental languages 
and, other branches of literature. 

II. 8. Essex. 289,424. 

Essex is bounded on the north by Cambridgeshire and 
by Suffolk, from which it is separated by the river Stour ; 
on the east by the German Ocean, or North Sea ; on the 
south by the Thames, which separates it from Kent ; and 
on the west bv Middlesex and Hertfordshire. 

Essex, along the sea-coast, and on the banks of the ^ 
Thames, is low and marshy. The whole surface of the 
county is not however entirely flat ; towards the north- 
west it is agreeably diversified with a gentle alternation 
of hill and dale. 
' Almost every diversity of soil is to be found in this 
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county, and it is in general well adapted to the produc- 
tion of wheat, barley, oats, peas, beans, turnips, &c. 
Among the rare plants cultivated in Essex, are those of 
coriander, teasel, and caraway ; several acres ar6 also ap- 
propriated to the produce of hops, and various horticul- 
tural plants and roots. 

The manufactures are chiefly baize, sacking, and wool- 
len BtuSk ; calico printing manufactories are established 
near the metropolis, and on the river Lea there are mills 
for making sheet lead« A considerable proportion of the 
inhabitants are employed in the oyster fishery i, about 
twenty thousand bushels are annually taken near the 
mouths of the Crouch, Blackwater, and Colne rivers. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

. 2. Colchester 14,016 Colne. 

^Chelmsford 4,994 Chelmer. 

2* Harwich 4,010 Stour and Orwell. 

Halstead S,858 Colne. 

Saffron Walden. 4,154 

Romford 3,777 Bourne Brook. 

2. Maiden 3,198 Blackwater. 

Coggeshall.... . . . 2,896 Blackwater. 

Barking.. 2,580 Roding. 

Braintree 2,983 Blackwater. 

Witham 2,578.. |... .Blackwater. 

Waltham Abbey 2,097. Lea. 

Dunmow 2,409. 



¥•«•—••* 



Seaports. — The principal seaport is Harwich; it has a capacious 
harbour* and a convenient dodc for building men-of-war. The en- 
trance into the. harbour is defended by a battery and landguard fort. 
Packets sail regularly from Harwich, in time of peace, for Holland 
and Germany. 



III. 8. Middlesex. 1,144,531. 

MidcResex is bounded on the north by Hertfordshire, 
on the east the river Lea divides it from £ss6x, on the 
south it is divided from Surrey by the Thames, and on 
the west from Buckinghamshire by the Colne. 

The surface of Middlesex, though mostly flat, presents 
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a variety of bills on the borders of Hertfordshire. The 
ground rises gradually from the banks of the Thames 
northward, and about 4< miles from London a range of 
gentle eminences appear, which shelter the metropolis 
from the north winds. The principal, hills are Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Harrow on the Hilli &c.: 
these heights afford many pleaising and extensive pros- 
pects ; a more elevated ridge runs north-eastward from 
Stanmore^ Edgeware, and Bamet, to Enfield Chase. 

The chief, and almost the only, business of the Middle- 
sex farmers, consists in providing articles of necessity for 
the supply of the metropolis. Of these, hay, milk, and 
vegetables are the principal : in the immediate vicinky of 
London, the land is mostly rented by cow-keepers> gar- 
deners, and nurserymen. 

Middlesex, as containing London, is the principal seat 
of commerce and manufactures in Great Brkain : while 
its traders visit the most distant parts of the known 
world, its artificers at home produce almost every variety 
* ' of articles which any other part of the country can 
furnish. • 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &e. - 

t LoKDOK-. 

Within the walls #. „ 56^174 

Without the walls • • 69,260 

Out parisiMSy in Middlesex and Surrey, with- 
in the bills of mOTtality r. ..•••703,588 

Westmmster « l8S,0a5 

Parties not within the bills of mortality* . 

Chelsea, St. Luke • 26,860 

Kensington 14,428 

St. Mary.le-bone 96,040 

Paddington 6,476 

St. Pancras ^ ,.... 71,838 

Total 1,225,694 
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Chief Towns. Riyen, &c» 

Enfield 8,227 New River.f 

Edmonton 7,900 

Uxbridge .2,750.. ..r.Colne^ and Grand Junc- 
tion Canal. 

Staines 1,957 Thames. 

j:Brentford (New) 2,036 Brent and Thames. 

Knchley 2,349 

Westward of London, on the banks of the Thames, are several 
pleasant and po]^ulous Tillages, as Fulham, the residence of^the Bishop 
of London; Chiswick, Isleworth, Twickenham, Teddington ; Hamp- 
ton, where there is a royal palace and park, Sunbury, &c. Contiguous 
to London, and almost connected by continued buildings, are Chelsea, 
noted for its Hospital for decayed and wounded soldiers, founded by 
Charles II. in 1682; the Royal Military Asylum founded in 1801, for 
tfie education and maintenance of soldiers' children ; the Physic Gar- 
den, presented to the Company of Apothecaries in, 1 73 1 by Sir Hans 
Slome ; Kensington, at which is a Royal Palace and Garden. Isling- 
ton. Hackney, &c., to which may b^ added Hampstead, Highgate, 
Homaey^ Stoke, Newington, &c. 

IV. 14. Surrey. 398,658. 

Surrey is bounded on the north by Middlesex, from 
which it is separated by the Thames, on the east by Kent, 
south by Sussex, and on the west by Hampshire and 
Berkshire. 

The surface of Surrey consists of a gentle diversity of 
hill and dale. Some of the hills rise to a considerable 
height, and afford con^mandine and extensive views ; as 
Leith Hill, south-west of Dorking ; Tilbuster Hill, south 
o£ Godstone ; Gratewod Hill, near Godalming, &c. The 
most extensive and uniform tract of soil in the county 
is called the Weald, and occupies the whole southern 

t The New River supplies great part of the metropolis with water. 
It rises from several springs near Ware in Hertfordshire, and receives a 
considerable increase of water near its source from the river Lea. The 
channel by which the water is conveyed to London is principally arti- 
ficial, and was finished in 1613. 

\ The members of Parliament for the county of Middlesex are 
elected here. 
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border ; the surface here is generally flat and covered with 
wood. 

About one-seventh part of the county of Suitey con- 
sists of commons, heaths, and lands in an unprofitable 
state. A range of chalk hills runs through the county from 
east to west : these feed sheep, produce turnips, peas and 
beans, &c. Hops are largely cultivated about Famham ; 
carrots, clover, and sainfoin, are extensively cultivated, 
and great quantities of physical herbs are reared, viz. 
peppermint, lavender, camomile, aniseed, liquorice, and 
poppy. The whole quantity of garden ground appror 
priated to the supply of the London markets is stated to 
amount to 3500 acres. 

Iron ore is found in considerable quantities in the 
south-west of the county, about Haslemere, and at other 
places, in the south-east ; but on account of the high price 
of fuel, the iron- works are neglected. Fuller's earth is 
found both to the north and south of the Downs. Ex- 
tensive quarries of stone, of a peculiar quality, called 
fire-stone, are worked in the vicinity of Godstone ; near 
Dorking are large quarries of lime-stone« Chalk is abund- 
ant, and brick-earth, sand and coal, are likewise found in 
the county ; the sand is in great request for hour-glasses, 
and from the brick-earth is made a particular species of 
brick denominated fire-bricks. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &e. 

2. vSouthwark 85,905 Thames. 

^Croydon 9,254< Canal and iron railway. 

* Kingston 4,908 Thames. 

Chertsey 4',279 Thames. 

Godalming 4',098 Wey. 

Dorking 3,812 Mole. 

2. •Guildford 3,161 Wey. 

Farnham 3,132 Wey. 

Epsom 2,890 

2. Reigate 1,328 

2. Bletchingley 1,187 

2. Haslemere 887 

2. Gatton 135 
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On the south bank of the Thames, in the parish of Egham, and east 
of Mlndsor Great Park, is Runnymede, celebrated in history for the 
conference which occurred here between King John and his barons in 
the year 1215, when the articles of Magna Charta were agreed upon. 
On this mead are annual horse-races ; Epsom is also noted for its 
horce-races on the Down, eastward of the town. On the buiks of 
the Thames are many pleasant villages, as Wandsworth on the Wandle, 
Putney, Mortlake, Kew, Richmond, Ham, Walton, Egbam, &c. 

V. 18. Kent. 426,016. 

Kent is bounded on the north by the Thames, which 
separates it from Essex ; on the east by the Strait of 
Dover, which divides it from France ; on the south by the 
English Channel and Sussex ; and on the west by 
Surrey. 

On the north of Kent, along the course of the Thames, 
the Medway, and the Stour, the land is low. Hat, and 
marshy ; this low groupd also extends from Reculver, a 
village on the sea, along the banks of the Stour, to Sand- 
wich and Deal, and cuts off the district called the Isle 
of Thanet. At the south-east angle of the county is 
a tract of marsh land extending from Hythe, to Rye 
in Sussex, termed Romney Marsh, Walling Marsh, and 
Dense Marsh. 

The tract westward of these marshes, bordering on 
Sussex, and extending to Surrey, is called the Weald of 
Kent. From the north and south of Kent the ground 
rises towards the middle, forming numerous small hills, 
and terminating in two .principal ridges which traverse the 
whole county from west to east. The northern ridge con* 
sists chiefly of chalk and flint, the southern ridge of iron- 
stone, ragstone, and gravel. 

Kent is chiefly an agricultural county, and the general 
aspect is very beautiful, from the diversity of its surface 
and richness of its scenery : it produces great quanti- 
ties of wheat, excellent hops, fruits of various kinds, 
especially cherries, filberts, and apples ; woad and 
madder for dyers, samphire, hemp, and canary seed. 

The manufactures of Kent are not numerous : at 
Maidstone, Dover, and Dartford, are extensive paper 
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mills; at Deptford and Whitstable are large copperas 
works ; in the tVeald are various iron furnaces ; gun- 
powder is manufactured extensively at Dartford and 
Faversham. The various dock yards at Deptford, Wool- 
wich» Chatham, &c. employ great numbers of hands, and 
ship-building is also carried on at other places, along the 
sea-coast. 

There is a peculiar tenure or custom annexed to the lands in Kent 
called Gavel-Kindt whereby tlie lands of the father are equally divided, 
at his death, among all his soiis; or the lands of the brother among 
all the surviving brothers, if the deceased left no male issue. Females 
succeed to the pioperty in the same manner, in defect of male descend- 
ants. The Kentish Men vigorously struggled to preserve their 
ancient liberties after the Conquest in 1066, and these struggles wore 
ultimately attended with success. 

Chi^ Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Deptford and 

Greenwich 40,574 Thames. 

Woolwich 17,008 Thames. 

2. * Rochester, C. 

and Chatham.24,063 Medway. 

2. Canterbury, CI 2,745 Stour. 

f 2. Dover 10,327 Strait of Dover. 

2. *Maidstone 12,508 Medway. 

Deal 6,811 On the sea, opposite the 

Downs. 

Margate 7,843 On the sea. 

Tunbridge 7,406 Medway. 

Ramsgate. 6,031 On the sea. 

Folkstone 3,989 On the sea. 

Bromley 3,147 I^vensbourn. 

Dartford 3,593 Dart. 

t Peculiar and extensive privileges were granted by King John to 
five sea-ports called Cinque- jmis, on condition that they should pio- 
vide eighty ships at their own expence for forty days as often as the 
King should have occasion for them in time of war. These ports are 
Dover, Romney, Hythe, and Sandwich in Kentjjand Hastings in Sussex, 
to which have been added Ryet Winchelsea, and Seaford in Sussex. 
Formerly all the Cinque- ports were safe and commodious harbours; 
now Hastings, Romney, and Hythe have entirely lost their rivers, 
and the Romer and Stour, on which Rye and Sandwich are situated, 
are daily becoming more narrow and shallow. 
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Chief Towns. Rivers, &e. 

Gravesend....... 3,814« Thames. 

Faversham 3,919 Thames. 

Cranbrook ...... 3,683 

£. Sandwich 2,912 Stour. 

2. Hythe ^ 2,181 ......On the sea. 

3. Romney 962.. ....On the sea. 

2. Queenborough.. 881 Island of Sheppy. 

Milton 2,012 Near the Swale. 

Sheeniess......... 817 Island of Sheppy. 

At Greenwhicfa is a splendid hospital for disabled seamen, a naval 
asylum for the support and education of the orphan children of sea- 
men ; and on a rising ground in Greenwich Park is the Royal Obser-^ 
vatory, commanding a fine prospect. Woolwich is the head quartos 
of the Royal Artillery, and contains the Royal Arsenal, which is the 
repository of naval and military ordnance, military machines, models, 
&c. On Woolwich Coi^mon is the Royal Military Academy. Chat- 
ham contains a fine naval arsenal, an hospital for decayed seamen and 
tlieir widows, extensive barracks, &c. 

VI. 28. Sussex. 233,019. 

Sussex is bounded on the north by Surrey and Kent, 
on the east by Kent, on the south by the English Chan- 
nel, and on tlie w^st by Hampshire. 

The aspect of Sussex is varied in a pleasing manner by 
the inequalities of the Downs, with the intervening vallies 
through which many of the little streams of the county 
pursue their respective courses to the sea. The wooded 
scenery which it presents, and the pasture land with ^hich 
that scenery is contrasted, give to the county in general 
a rich diversity of appearance. 

The waste lands in the northern part of this county are 
estimated at above one hundred thousand acres; the 
woodland district, called the Weald, extends over a greater 
surface. The climate upon the Downs, fronting the south- 
west, is bleak, being exposed to violent winds which are 
impregnated with saline particles from the spray of the 
sea. In the western part of the maritime district the 
climate is mild, and favourable to vegetation ; and in the 
Weald, where the circulation of the air is impeded by 
the woods, it is cold and damp. 
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The minerals of Sussex are chiefly limestone, which is 
found in the eastern part of the Weald,' of every species ; 
Petworth marble is used for ornamental chimney-pieces ; 
iron-stone abounds in the county, and chalk is stiU more 
plentiful. Fullers* earth is found in the parish of Tilling- 
ton near Petworth, and red ochre at several places near 
the coast. 

Sussex is celebrated for its breed of sheep, which are 
fed on the South Downs ; they are hardy, require but a 
slight quantity of food ; their flesh is much esteemed, and 
their wool is of a superior^ quality. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. \ 

Brighthelm- 

stone.. 2%^29 On the sea. 

2. Chichester, C. 7)362 Levant. 

2.*Lewes.. , 7,083 Ouse. 

f2. Hastings 6,085 On the sea. 

2. *^Horsham 4,575...... Arun. 

Petworth 2,781 Onabranchof theAmn. 

2. *East Grinstead.. 3,153 On a hill. 

2. Rye ....:. 3,599 Rother. 

Battle 2,852 

2. Arundel 2,511. Arun. 

^ 2. Steyning 1,324 Near the Adour. 

2. Midhurst. 1,335 Onabranchof the Arun. 

2. Seaford 1,047 On the sea. 

2. New Shoreham.. 1,047...... Adour. 

2. Wlnchelsea.. Near the sea. 

2. Bramber 98 Adour. 

Brighthelmstone, formerly a little fishing village, has now become 
the most populous town in the county, and the most fashionable bathing 
place in the kingdom. Battle is noted for its gun-powder; this town 
was built on the spot where William the Conqueror defeated 
Harold II. 



t Hastings, Rye, Winchelsca and Seaford, are called Cinque- 
ports. 
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WALES.f 

Wales ia bounded on the north by the Irish Sea ; on 
tlie east by Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, and 
Monmouthshire ; on the south by Bristol Chanoel ; and 
on the west by St. Georges' Cliannel. It is 135 miles in 
length, from Sully near Cardiff, to Air Point near Holy- 
well ; and 96 broad, from Llanelly (near Abergavenny in 
Monmouthshire) to St. David's. It is divided into North 
and South Wales, each containing six counties. 

* NORTH WALES contains 

Montgomeryshire, | Denbighshire, 

Merionethshire, Flintshire, 

Caemarvop, ) Anglesey. 

I. 2. MosTGOMERYSHiBE, 59,899. 

MoDtgomeryshire is situated to the west of Shropshire, 
is a moUDtainous county, but an extensive vale of remark- 
able fertility follows the course of the Severn. Plinlim- 
Bton bill, in the Eouth-west angle of the county, from 
which the Severn and the Wye nave their sources, is the 
highest point of land. This county abounds in slates 
for roofing, wliich are sent down the Severn and Elles- 
mere Canal from Welchpool. The manufactures are 
chiefly flannels. 

Chief Towns. Hirers, 4e. 

Welchpool 3,535 Severn. 

Newton...,..„ „ . ..,3,486 Severn. 

Llanfair 2,514 Virnwy. 

Mchynlleth _ 1 ,595 Dy fi. 

l.*Montgomery.„....l,062 Near the Severn. 

Llanydloes.. 3,145 Severn. 

t Wales WM called Britannia Smmda by the RomaDs, Tlie Or- 
doTirea intiobhed tlie north port, <hc SiLurci the wath.eaEt, and the 
Dtmetx the louih-ireit. 
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U. 1. Merionethshire. S4<»382. 

Merionethshire is situated between Montgomeryshire 
and St. George's Channel. This county is extremely 
wild, mountainous, and romantic ; Cader Idris, the most 
noted mountain, is between Dolgelly and Dinasmouthy ; 
Arran Fowddy, to the north-east of it, is the highest in 
the county. The manufactures are strong cloths, drag- 
gets, flannels, stockings, Welch wigs, &c. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c 

♦Dolgelly 3,588(P)...Mawddoch. 

♦Bala ...........1,163 Lake of Bala and the 

Dee. 

Dinasmouthy •••••• .......Dyfi. 

Towyn 2,369...... Cardigan Bay. 

Harlech.............. .;.... Cardigan Bay. 

III. 2. Caernarvon. 57,958. 

Caernarvon is bounded on the north by the Irish Sea, 
and on the north-west it is separated from the Island of 
Anglesey by Menai Strait. This is considered as the 
*most mountainous county in Wales ; Snowdon, south-east 
of Caernarvon, and Penmaen Mawr, between Bangor and 
Aberconway, are the principal. Copper is found in various 
places among the mountains of Snowdon, the county also 
contains extensive quarries of slate. 

Chief Towns. Rivel«, 8cC. 

1. ♦Caernarvon.. 5,788 Seiont and Menai Strait. 

Bangor, C S,579 Menai Strait. 

Aberconway 1,105 Conway. 

Pwllheli... 1,876 Cardigan Bay. 

The chief exports of Caernarvonshire are slates ; also copper, lead, 
and calamine. Caernarvon is noted for its castle, now in ruins, in 
which Edward II. was born in 1284: he was the^i* Prince of Wales 
of the Royal Family of England. 

IV. 2. Denbighshire. 76,511. . 

Denbighshire is bounded on the north by the Irish Sea, 
and on the east by Flintshire and Cheshire. A great 
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portion of this county is rugged and mountainouG, 
but there are several rich vallies, which are well 
wooded. The most extensive valley is the vale of 
Cl?ryd, which is in a high state of cultivation, and richly 
divereiGed with villages and gentlemen's seats : the vote 
of Llangollen, on the banks of the Dee, abounds in ro- 
mantic and picturesque scenery. The chief produce of 
this county are cattle, corn, and cheese. 

At Chirk, a village to the south of Wrexham, ia a 
foundry for cannon and some iron forges. Wool is the 
principal article manufactured : it is wrought into cloths, 
of different qualities, and also into stockings, particularly 
those called Angola hose. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &e. 

Wrexham 4,795 Near the Ellesmere 

canal. 

Llanrwst 2,639 Conway. 

1. Denbigh „ S,195 Vale of Clwyd. 

Kuabon „ 1,352 Ellesmere canal. 

•Ruthin 1,294 Vale of Clwyd. 

Llangollen 3,535 Dee. 

Abei^elly 2,317 Irish Sea. 

V. 2. Flintshiae. 53,784. 

Flintshire is situated between Denbiglishire and the 
estuary of the river Dec ; it is bounded on the north by 
the Irish Sea. The surface of Flintshire is rather more 
level than the rest of Wales, a mountainous tract runs 
parallel with the esluary of the Dee; which abounds in 
different minerals, as coal, freestone, limestone, lead, cop- 
per, &c. and the valleys are generally fertile. Part of the 
vale of Clwyd is within this county. 

The principal manufactures are of copper and brass. 
St. Winifred's Well, or Holywell, from which the town of 
Holywell takes its name, discharges about 84 hogsheads 
of water in a minute ; this stream falls into the Dee about 
two miles from Holywell, and in that short course it gives 
motion to a large coAi mill, to four cotton mills, to the 
various machinery of a copper smel ting-house, and a 
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large copper smithy, viz. the shears for cutting the cop' 
per,' the powerful engine for drawing it into wires, the* 
heavy cylinders for rolling it into large plates, and the 
battering hammers for hollowing these out into basons, 
pans, and other utensils ; to the machinery of a brass 
house, of a calamine calctnery, and of various other 
works. At Hawarden is a large iron-foundry, and in the 
neighbourhood are some considerable potterres. 

Chief Towns. , Rivers, &Ck 

Holywell 8,309 Near the Dee. 

♦Mold 6,268. Alun. 

Hawarden. ........5,059{P)...Near the new ehannei 

- of the Dee. 

St. Asaph, C....,.2,294«...(P)Clwyd- 

1. Flint l,612...,..Dee. 

VI. 2. Anglesey* 45,063. 

The Island of Anglesey is separated from Caernarvon 
by Menai Strait. The aspect of this county is rugged^ 
barren, and full of rocky eminences; that part whicb 
borders on the Menai Strait is finely wooded. 

Anglesey is rich in minerals of various kinds. Copper 
ore is found within a few yards of the surface; it forms a 
connected mass or bed, in some parts sixty feet thick» 
and constitutes a large pcnr^ion of the Parys Mountain. 
Lead ore is found here, and coal is obtained at Mall- 
traeth. Quarries producing green martflQ, called Mona 
marble, and others fording mill-stones, are opctp on the 
island. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &e. 

Amlwch o •••5,292 Parys Mountain and the 

sea. 

Holyhead 4,071. Holyhead Island. 

Llanerchymedd. • — . •• . . . 

Llangefni.... 1,737 Cefni river. 

Malltraeth :,., ...Caernarvon Bay. 

\. Beaumaris 2,205 .....'Lavan Sands. 

18 
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SOUTH WALES contains 

Pembroke shire, I BrecknockBhire, 

Caermarthenshire, I Radnorshire, 

GlamorganEhire, | CariliganEhtre. 

I. 3. PEMBROKESMiaE, 74,009. 

Pembrokeshire is bounded on three sides by the sea, 
«ti the east k has Caermarthenshire. This county is 
diversified by alternate hills and dales, but none of the 
hills are of very great elevation ; Percelly mountain, 
south-east of Newport, is the highest, being 1754 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The black cattle of Pembrokeshire are of a superior 
kind, and a considerable quantity of butter is made for 
exportation ; but the state of agricnlture in this county is 
very defective, and, notwithstanding its great extent of 
coast, and numerous natural harbours, it has very little 
commerce, and but few manufactures. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, ftc. 

1. *H3vepfordwest....4,055 Daugleddy. 

1. Pembroke 4,925 Mil ford Haven. ^. 

Narberth 2,295 ""'^r 

St. David's, C.„2,240(P)... 

Fisbgard 1,837 Gwain. 

Newport..,,^ 1,666 Newport Bay. 

Tenby, „ 1,554 Caerniartben Eay. 

Milford HflTeo is considered as tlie beat lisrbour in Great Britain ; 
a pBcket boat sails erery (laj from this part, on the arrivnl of 
tlie mnil, for Walerford in Ireland. Tenbj is a fiBhionablo bathing- 
plice. 

II. 2. CAERMARTHENSiiinE. 90,239. 

Caermarthenshire is bounded on the west by Pembroke- 
shire, and on the south by Bristol Channel. The surface 
of this county is in general unequal ; the hills have a 
black and dreary aspect, but the vallies, the principal 
E 3 
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of which is the vale of Towey, have a rich and picturesqlue 
^pearance. ^ 

This county contains limestone, lead, coal and iron : at 
Caermarthen is an iron foundry and a tin-plate manufac- 
tory; the exports are coals, oak bark, com, cattle, 
tinned iron plates, lead, and worsted stockings. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

l.*Caermarthen.......8,906 Towey. 

Llanelly..........»..5,649(F)..«6urry and estuary of 

the Lougher. 
Llaugharne ••••••1,391 ••••••Cowen and Tave. 

Llandovery 1,292 Towey. 

Newcastle in 

Emlyn....*......^ —..••• ^Teify- 

Llandilofawr^^. ••••1,019.. ...^ Towey. 

Kidwelly 1,733 Caermarthen Bay. 

Ill^ 2. Glamoroanshirju 101,737* 

Glamorganshire is bounded on the north by Breck- 
nockshire, east by Monmouthshire, and on the sooth by 
Bristol Channel. The southern district of this county^ 
called the vale of Glamorgan, is one of the most ferme 
spots in Wales ; the north and north-east parts are moun- 
tainous ; some of the mountains are barren and rocky, 
others are covered with wood, and many afford pasturage 
for sheep and cattle. i>» 

Glamorganshire abounds in ironstone, coals, and lime- 
stone ; it also contains some lead and copper ore. The 
principal iron-works are at Merthyr Tydvil, Aberdar, and 
the vdes of Neath and Swansea : at the two latter places 
the greater proportion of all the copper in the kingdom 
is smelted. In the neighbourhoods of Neath and Uandaff 
there is an extensive tin-work. This county also 
contains manufactories of earthen-ware, woollen goods, 
soap, &c* 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Merthyr Tydvil 17,4<M«(P).^Taafe, and Cardiff canal. 
Bridgend.^,.^...*.^ 753 Ogmore. 
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Chief Towns. Rivera, &c, 

Swansea. 10,255 Swansea Bayand canal. 

Neath 2,823 Neath river, and canal. 

1. Cardiff...— 3,521 Mouth of the Severn, 

and canal. 

XJantrisient 2,585 On a hill of lead ore. 

CaerphiUy — — Between the Taafe and 

Rumney. 

*Cowbridge.,)..t. 1,107 Vale of Glamorgan. 

Llasdak, C... l,138(P),..Taafe. 



2. Brecknockshire. 43,613. 
iknockshire is bounded on the south by Glamorgan- 
shire and Monmouthshire, and on the east by Hereford- 
shire. This county is intersected by two long ranges of 
mountains on the north and south : besides these there are 
several detached mountains, the highest of which is the 
Vann or Brecknock Beacon, being 2862 feet above the 
level of the sea. About a third of this county is entirely 
waste and unfit for cultivation ; it contains copper, lead, 
abundance of iron, and great quantities of coal and 
limestone. 

Iron works are established at Llannelli on the Brecon 
and Newport canal : this canal was completed in the 
year 1811. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

1. 'Brecknock, or 

Brecon. ..„„ 4,193. .....Honddy and Uske. 

Hay 1,649 Wye. 

Llanelli 2,962 Brecon cana). 

Builth Wye. 

Crickhowel 1 ,008 Uske. 

V. 2. Radnorshike. 22,459. 
Radnorshire is bounded on the east by Herefordshire, 
and on the south and south-west by Brecknockshire from 
which it is separated by the Wye. This county is ex- 
tremely mountainous and bleak : the north-western angle 
is a barren desert, and almost impassable. The eastern 
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and southern parts are tolerably level and productive, a» 
are likewise the vallies, especially the vale of Wye-side, 
and the vale of Radnor. 

Radnorshire feeds a great number of sheep, and is 
noted for its wool, but contains no manufactures. 

Chief T6wns. Rhren, &c. 

• Presteigne....— ..lyD^l Xug. 

Knighton l,191....«.Teme. 

Rhayadergjrwy... 647 Wye. 

1. New Radnor 426......Somergill. 

s 
VI. 2. Cardiganshire. 57,784. 

Cardiganshire is situated on Cardigan Bay, between 
Caermarthenshire and Merionethshire. Cardigajnsbire is 
a mountainous county, interspersed with plainsr and 
xnosses i numerous flocks of sheep are fed on tlie 
xnountabs, and herds of cattle pasture in the narrow 
vallies; the staple commodities are cattle, sheep, and 
wool. 

There are many valuable mines in Cardiganshire, 
which afford silver, lead, and copper;, but from the 
scarcity of fuel, they cannot be very profitably worked. 

Chief Towns. Riven, &c. 

Aberystwith 3,556.... ..Ystwith and Rheidiok 

1. ♦Cardigan 2,397 Teivi. 

Llanarth... .. . ^....2, 1 19(P).»» ■ 

Llanbeder 937 Teivf. 



MISCELLANEOUS SUBJEGtS, 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 



I. Government of England. 

The government of England is of a mixed nature, vis. Monar-^ 
chical, Aristocratical, and DemocraticaU The Monarchy is represented 
by the King, the Jristocracy by the House of Lords, and the 
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bcmaeraijt by the House of Commons. The Peers,, whicli corapow 
ihe House of Lords, are created at llie pleasure of tlie King ; there 
are now ^65 eiclusivc of the arcbbishopa and bishops : the membets of 
ihe House of Commons are chosen bj the people; the whole hoiT;P 
•ronlains 65B members. 



II. AitcQaiiiiaralcs and Bisho 
'ilie AlicHBisHOr of C4»r»R»DKT presides o' 
London Worcester 

Wineheslcr Bath and Wells 

Salisbury 



^^^^erer 

^^^P Th 



Lincoln 

Rochester Chichesti 

Litchfield & Qiventry Norwich 

*- - ■ Gloucesl. 



1^ the BJsliops of 
Oiford 
Peterborough 

St. Dnviirs 
LUndaCr 
St. Asapb 



Carlisle, 



Sodop and Man. 



Suifiir, was formerly a village in the Island oriona, or leolmkill, one 
of the irestcm islands of Scotland, ■' Ihc metropolis of learning and 
piety." It wai a bishop's see which eiiended over all the inlands 
{laaJa Sadoreniei), together with Ihe Isle of Man ; for which re.i'ion 
tbe bishop of the Isle of Man, is styled Bishop of Sodor and ilm : 
lie is tho only bishop who has no seat in the House of Peers. 



III. Kings of Enc 



: HE^AScin 



"Die Heptarchy consisted, 

Ist. Olihe i'mgdom of Kenl. 

lM. Stttjc* or SdWS SaronJ; Sussei and Surrey. 

Srd. Eoit JHskii Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, widi the lulr of 
Ely. 

itb. tPeuex, nr the West Samns ; Cornwall, Deronshire, Dorset, 
Somerset, Wilts, Hants, and Berks, 

5lh. KoTlhKmbaiand 1 I>anCBSbLrt;, Yorkshire, Durham, Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, KorthumberUnd, and Scotland to llie Fiilh 
of Forth. 

6tfa. Bssa, ortheEiisi Saioni i Essex, Middlesex, and part of Heri- 
fordihire. 

Tth, tftrcin: Gloucestershire, Hereford, Warwick, Worcester, 
Leicester, Rutland, Northamplon, Lincoln, Huntingdon, Ded- 
ford, Buckingham, Oxford, SlslTord, Derby, Sliropshire, Notting- 

kI>*>i>> ■n'l PA)t of Hertford. 

E 5 
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925. 



Egbert 

Ethdwoff 

Ethdbald 

Ethelbert 

Ethdred 

Jffred 

Edwardihe elder^ second 

son of Alfred. 
AtheUtan, natural son of 

of Edward. 



SoMon Kings* ^ 

941. Edmtmd I., l^;Uiiiiate faNN 
ther of Atbelstan. 

946. Edred, broUier of Edmund. 

955. Edwy, son of Edmund I. 

959. j^d^^ar, brother of Edwy. 

975. Edtoard the Martyr, son of 
Edgar. 

978. ^<^9«2lI.brotfaer of Edgar. 

1016. Jf^mttn^ II. called Ironside, 
son of Etfaehred II. 



Damih JSjngs. 

1017. Canute, son of Sweyn, king 

of Denmark. 
1035. Hctrold I. second son of 

Canute. 



1039. HardicttmUe, younger bro- 
ther of Harold. 



Saaeon Line Restored, 

1041 Edxvard the Confessor, son of 1066. Harold II. , son of Godwin 
of Etheli^ 11: Earl of Kent, by the daugh- 

ter of Canute : he, and his 
two brothers GKvth and 
Leofwin, were killed at the 
battle of Hastings. 

Norman Xwigs* 

1066. William I., called the Conqueror, illegitimate son of RobcrT 
Duke of Normandy, by Harlotta, daughter of a tanner of 
Falaise. 

1087. WUHam II., called Rufus, third son of William I. 

jClOO. Henry I., called Beau-Clerc, fourth son of William I. 

1135. Stephen, son of Adela, wife of the Earl of Blois, and daughter 
ofWilUaml. 

House of Pkmlagenet or Af\jou. 

1154. Henry 11,, called Plantagenet, son of Maud^, daughter of 
Henry I. and wife of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of Anfou* 

1189. Richard, called Coeur de Lion, third son of Henry II. 

1 199. John, called Lackland, fourth son of Henry II. 

1216. Henry III., son of John. 

1 272. Edward I. , called Longshanks, son of Henry IIL 

1307. Edward II., called Caernarvon, son of Edward I. JSee page 74. 

1327. Edward IIL, son of Edward II. 

1S77. Richard IL, second son of Edward the Blaok Flrioce^ and 
grandson of Edward III. 

15 . • 
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1.199. Henry IV., son of John of Gaunt DuLe of Lnnrasler, who 

was the third son ofEdnBrd HI. 
1413. fflmiy v., sonof Henry IV. 
1422. Benry VL.Bonof Henry V. 

Himis «/ Yvtk. 
1J6I. Edward IV. great-prandson of Edmund Dukc of York, who 

vias the fourth son of Ed»^d III. 
148.T. JEdiunnf V.,sonofEdwaraiV. 
H8^ likliOTtl III., third brother of Edward IV. Killed at BoG- 

worth in 1485. See page 35. 

Sfntie of Tudor, or union of the Houses of Lanaater and York, 

lias. Henry VII., son of Margaret, wife of Edmund Tudor, aud 
daughter of John Duke of SomerH^ an ilJegilimalc ite- 
scendant of John of Gaunt ; Henry married Eliiaheih, 
daughter of Edward IV. 

IS09. Henry VIII., son of Henry VII. 

1S4T. Edward VI. son of Henry VIII. by Jane Sejrmour. 

1553. Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Arragon. 

15S8. ^aabah, daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boltyn. 

Haxae of Sluatt. 

IS07. Jamss I., gieat-graadson of Jnmcs IV. of Scotland, who mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. of England. James 
I. of England, was the Vlth king of Scotland oF that 
name, and the first monarch who took the title of King of 
Great Britain. 

1635. CharUi I. ran of James, beheaded Jan. 30ih, 1649. 



JiejiuWift or Cymmomiieallh, 



if Lord Clarendon ; abdicated the throne. 
The Beooi-ulhn. 
IGfiS. IFSUam III., Prince of Orange, andMurjiIL, reigned jmatly > 

Mary was the daughter of Jamet 11. and Anae Hyde. 
1703. Jrtru, daughter of Jamea II. and Anne Hyde. 



Houte of Brunswick, 

1714. George I* Elector of Hanover/ great-grandson of ^onet I. 

King of England. 
1727. George II., son of George I. 
1760. George Ill.y grandson of George II. 
1820. George IV.> son of George III. 

IV. Ths Ikyasion or Bbitaik it vhx Romak&' 

Cssar first landed in Britain about 55 years before Christ, supposed^ 
at Deal ; and the Romans bid a final adieu fo it about the year 448 aftar 
Christ, having had possession, of the greater part of t&e Country for 
nearly four centuries. 

V. The Lavdiko of the Saxons, akd Ikcuesioks of the Dams. 

The Saxcms, under Hengist and Horsa, two lirothers, landed In the 
Isle of Tlianet about the year 449 or 450, to assist the EngHsh against 
the Scots and Flcts whom they easily conquered, and afterward» 
formed an alliance ^ith them agunst the Britons. — The Saxonis 
finally subdued the Britons, and founded the Heptarchy, ot seven Saxon 
kingdoms, (see page 81), sibout the year 547, and these were united 
into one kingdom under Egbert, who' became the first monardi of 
England in 827 (see page 82). The English, during the reigna of 
the Saxon monarchs, from Egbert to Edmund Ironside, were re- 
peatedly plundered by the incursions of the Danes, who at difibrent . 
periods made several settlements in the kingdom ;' and in the yeaf 
J 01 7, Canute, son of Sweyn King of Denmark, became King o 
England. 

VI. The lakdivg of Willum the Conqusbc^iu 

William, afterwards called the Conqueror, naturftl son of Robeit 
Duke of Normandy, landed at Pevensey in Sussex, and defeated^ 
Harold It. at the battle of Hastings, on the 14th of October 1066, 
which decided the fate of England. 

VII. Miscellaneous Rekabks on Diffeeekt Places in 

England and Wales. 

Cari^frook, a village in the Isle of Wight, near Newport, noted for 
Its ancient church and castle, where Charles I. was imprisoned for 
13 months; in the castle, which is now in ruins, is a well 200 feet 
deep to the water, and 50 feet more to the bottom. 

Canterburi/^ Kentj the Durovemum of the Romans, called Cantwara" 
hjfrg by the Saxons, which has been Latinized CarUuariiu It is the see of 
an Archbishop, who is Ptimate of all 'England, and is noted for its 
Cathedndi which was the rich^'in Englttnd ; Thomas ik Becket, one of 
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ihc archbishops, was murdered at Ihe nltarinlHO; Henry VIII. op, 
proprialed tbcwholetreasurcof this cathedral tohimselr. Here aru 
monuments of Henry IV. and his Queen, Edward the Black. Prince, 
&c. 

flnijri^, Shropshire; (he first iron bridge orcetod in this kingdom wai 
xcTOBt the Sereni at this place. 

Monmoui/i, the biith-place of Henry V., called Hcnr> of Mdq 
moutb. 

t'Bte, Monmouthshire. Edward IV. and Richard III. were born here 
and here Owen Glcndower wa.i completely defeated. 

Hereftml, a bishopric, the birlhpUce of David Garrick, 

Sla/fard, the imtpemorial custom of B^roiigh-EnglUli is still retained 
in this town, whereby the youngest son succeeds to property, as hsir-at- 
law, in preference to tlie elder children. 

LicMield, Staffordshire, which united with Coventry forms ^ b' ' 
ric ; Dr. Johnson was bom here, and here David Garrick recclv 

^on/orlli. near Hinckley, Leicestershire, see page 25. 

Natdiif, Norlhamptonshira.near Market Harborouyh, Leiceslc 
see page 35, 

FotlKriHghag, Northamptonshire, near Oundle; Edward Duke ol 
Yoi^, who was slain al the battle of Agincourt, in llie third year ofthf 
reign of Henry V., and lUchard Plantflgenet, Duke of York, who v 
kilbd at die battle of Wakefield, were interred here. This village v 
the birtli-place of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, afterwardi 
Richard III. Here Mary Sttuun, Queen of Scots, was long con- 
fined in the castle, and executed in 1580: the castle is now destroyed. 

AlibaU'Lansie;/, a vittage near Si. Alban's, Herts,l}ie birtb-placeof 
Nii^oUs Brakespcare, who attained the dignity of Pope, under the 
name of Adrian IV. ; he died in llie year 1159. 

St. Atban's, Herts, Itie ancient Verulam, niierc Queen BoadIe«a 
defeated the Kodibde. 

Worce^er a noted for its Cathedral, in which King Jolin, who died 
in ISIG, was interred; tlie cathedral cont4iins several ancient monu- 
ments, llcro Cromwell, in 1651, oblainiai a victory over the Scottish 
army which bad marched into England to reinstate Charles II., who 
after this defeat escaped with difficulty into France. 

BasaAd, a village in Shropshire near Brldgrnorth, where Chartos 
IT. and Colonel Careless concealed themselves in the branches of a 
spreading oak, afler the battle of Worcester. 

HuTitingdoa, Ihe birth-place of Oliver Cromwell, whose baptism is 
registered herein 1599. 

Ijaicich, SuQbllc, the birth-place of Cardinal Woisey, who founded 
> college berei the only relic of tlie college is a gate adjoining the 
east ude of St. Peter's dhurch.yard. 

BurySt. Edmund's. Suffolk; Edmund, King of the East Angles, 
who was murdered by the Danes at Home neat Eye, was buried 
here. In the church of Sl Mary, Mary Tudor, tliird daughter of 
Henry VII, and wife of Louis XII. king of France, nas interred. 
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This town has at different times been the seat of the English Sovereign, 
and the place of assembling his parliaments : Edward I. and Edward 
II. had mints here. 

Sudbury i Suffolk, one of the first places at which King Edward III. 
settled the Flemings, whom he invited to England to instruct hia sub- 
jects in the woollen manufacture. 

Greenivich, Kent, see page 70. 

Woolwich, Kent, see page 70. 

Chatham, Kent, see page 70. 

Margate, Kent, a noted bathing-place. 

Milton, Kent, near the Swale, formerly the residence of the Kings 
of Kent, and of Alfred, who had a palace here. Milton ia noted 
for its excellent oysters, which are much esteemed in London^ 

Waliham Abbey, Essex ; here King Harold, and his two brotiiera 
Gurth and Leofwin, were interred after the battle of Hastings, see 
page 82 and 84. 

Purfleet, Essex, on the Thames, abounds in lime and chalk-jnta. 

JNbrthfieet, Kent, on the Thames, abounds in chalk and flint; the 
former is burnt for Ihne, and the latter is exported in vast quantities 
to the potteries of Staffordshire and elsewhere. 

Eton, Buckinghamshire, on the Thames, noted for its coQegft 
founded by Henry VI. 

Steyning, Sussex. Here Ethelwolf, father of Alfred the Oveat^ 
was buried. 

Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire : Owen Glendower exercised here his 
first acts of royalty, being proclaimed by his adherents king of Wales • 
in 1402. 

Arundel, Sussex, celebrated for its castle : whoever posseMet tfa» 
castle, as Ovmer, becomes Earl of Arundel without any patent or c rca * 
tion from the crown. It was given by the Empress Maude (see pm^ 
82) to William de Albani, as a recompense for his defence of it 
against King Stephen ; it descended to the Norfolk family in 1579- 

Barham Downs, Kent, between Canterbury and Dover; King 
John encamped on these Downs in 1215, to oppose the threatmed in^ 
vasion of Philip Eang of France : in later times several camps have 
been formed here. Canterbury racea are held on Barham Downs. 

The Downs, between North and South Foreland' in Kenty U a 
famous rendesvous for shipping. The Godwin Sands run parallel to 
the coast at the distance of about 2J leagues, and add considerably to 
the security of the Downs. 

Scarborough, Yorkshire, frequented for its mineral waters and sea- 
bathing. The town rises from the shore in the form of an Impht- 
theatre, having the ocean expanding towards the south ; the ruins of 
its ancient castle adorn the top of a lofty promontory on the east, 
and the elevated site of Oliver's Mount presents a noble object on 
the west. 

Hatfield, a village in Yorkshire, north-east of Doncaster, sitDated 
in Hatfield Chase, famous for a battle fought here A.D. 633> by Ed- ^ 
win, the first Christian King of Northumbria, agamst CadwdUo King* 
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of WalM, Mid Penda King of Mercia, in which the Northumbrians 
were defeaud. WiUiam de Hatfield, second son »f Edward III. was 
born here, 

Whitby, Yorksbire, the birth-place of the celi-brated circumnuTigalor 
Capuin Cook. SeepagcSl. 

Snare^ioroi^k, Voikshire, 13 noted Tor a famous dripping oi petri- 
fjing veil, nhich trickles down in a number of srnoU sireamleu over 
Jie top of B rocL. 

Harro-aisale, Yorkshire, near Knomborough, celebrated for Its medi- 
(inoL apringB. 

Clifiim, a village in Glouceslcrahirp about two milea from Bristol, 
cclebiBted for its hot springs, the talnbrlly of its air, and for the fine 
prospects which it commands. 

Buztm, Uerb^hire, is celdirated for its mineral waters, which 
prove efBcadoua in several complaints. The water is tepid, llie tem- 
perature being about 83 degrees, colourless, and devoid of taste or 
unell. llie Crescent at Buiton is a magnificent ediflre erected by 
the late Duke of Devonshire. IVIarr Queen of Scots, when in the 
custody ofthe Earl of Shrewsbury, resided for some time ai Buxton. 
Mailock, Derbyshire, a tillage on llie Derwcnl, north of Wirki- 
worth, noied for its hot springs, and for the romantic scenery of Mat- 
lock Vale along (he banks of tile Dcrwent. 

flonurj, Hertfordhhire: near this place was fought in H71 the de. 
cisite balile between the Houses of York and Lancaster, wherein 
(he Earl of Warwick was slain. At the meeting of the St. Alban and 
Hatfield roads is a column, erected in the year 1T40, witli an inscrip. 

BerkeUy, Gloucestershire, noted for its castle, (he seat of the Earl 
of Berkeley, founded in tlie reign of Henry I. : here Edward II. was 
murdered. 

Berkhampslead, Herts : a parliamentary council is said to have been 
held here in G9T, by the chief or king of Kent; and here also William 
the Conqueror swore to observe the laws ofthe realm. 

Blftset, on the Ouse near Bedford,: Margaret Beaufort, daughter 
of John Duke of Somerset, and mother of Henry VII. wa^ bom here 
in 1441, seepage B3. 

Chester, Cheshire, see the note, page 17. Here Edward II., in 
130a when Prince of Wales, received the final acknowledgement of 
the Welch to the sovereignty of Wales, see page 74. 

lAncolni the cathedral which stands on the top of a hill commands 
a mast extensive view, and is greatly admired for its elegant architec- 
ture, chiefly in the Gothic style. The great bell, in one of the 
weateni lowen, weighs nearly five Ions and is about twenty three feet 
in circumference. 

Runnyi/Kad, Surrey, see page 69. 

CaerrtoTvotif see page 74. 

Dwkafa I the foundation of the cathedral was laid in 1093, it is 
built cbiefiy in the Norman style, and is very extensive. The ?rC' 
tanda" walks, near the Cathedral on the banks of the Wear, are Je- 
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brated for their beauty, and interesting views. Durbam has been 
Latinized into Dundmta. 

Cardiff^t Glamorganshire, is noted for its ancient castle, wherdn 
Robert Duke of Normandy, elder brother to William Rufus, «nd 
Henry I. (see page 82), was imprisoned for twenty eight years ; he 
dieid in the casUe in 1134. 

Gloucester is remarkable for its cathedral, which combines the archi- 
tecture of successive ages, as the Gothic, Saxon, and Norman. Here 
are the tombs of £dwardll., eldest son of William the Conqueror, who 
died in Cardiff' Castle, and of Edward^II. who was murdered in 
Berkley Castle. 

ClieUenhamt Gloucestt^rshire, celebrated for its medicinal waters, the 
beneficial effects of which are greatly increased by fashion ; the prin- 
cipal season is from May to November. 

Marston Moory west of Vork, and north of the Wharfe river Id 
Ainsty Ifiberty, is memorable for a battle fought here in 1644, vrith 
which commenced the misfortunes of King Charles: Prince Rupert 
was opposed to Oliver Cromwell. 

Richmond, Surrey, called East Sheen : Edward III. died here in 
1377 ; Queen Anne, consort of Richard II. in the year 1394; Henry 
VII. in 1509; and Queen Elizabeth in 1603. 

Sherbom, Dorsetshire : the church contains the ashes of Ethelbald, 
King of Wessex, and his brother Ethelbert. 

Shqfteshuryt Dorsetshire: King Canute died here. 

ltant<ige, Berks, the birth-place of King Alfred. 

Parringdon, Berks, King Edward the Elder, died here. 

JFinchester^ Hampshire, is noted for its cathedral which is of great 
extent ; the present building was first begun in 1079, and is composed 
of various kinds of architecture. Several Saxon kings and queens 
^ere buried at Winchester ; also St. Swithin, who died in 862 ; Bishop 
William of Wykeham, who founded Winchester College.. Boadkea, 
Queen of the Iceni, Alfred the Great, and William RuAis, wfa0 
Was killed in the New Forest, were buried at Winchester. 

Woodstock, Oxfordsliire : Edmund, second son of Edward I. was 
born here ; also Edward the Black Prince. Blenhdm- House, the 
magnificent seat of the Duke of Marlborough, is situated here. 

Cromer, Norfolk, north of Norwich, chiefly inhabited by fishennen ; 
it is a place of considerable resort for sea-baUiing* 

Tuninidge Wells, Kent, consisting of a number of scattered villages, 
is celebrated for the medicinal qualities of its waters. 

Harrow on tke^HiU, Middlesex, is celebrated for its public school, 
founded in the reign of Queen Efizabeth. 

Salisbury, or New Sarum, Wiltshire, is noted for its fine Cathedral, 
which consists almost entirely of one style of architecture : it was built 
in the reign of Henry III. The spire is 404 feet above the levd of the 
ground. 

Wei/mouth, Dorsetshire, a fashionable bathing-place, see pa^e 60. 

Bath, Somersetshire, celebrated for its medicinal waters, and for its 
various scenes of amusement; being equally the resort of val atudin a ri atta 



and the vataries of pleasuic. The saerts fuid bouses of Bath are of 
verj superior construcljon, being buill with 606 freeatone : it a con- 
sidered one of the most elegant cities in Europe. 

Fhddcn-JUld, five miles north of Wooler in NDTtlimnbetknd, niitcd 
for a battle betiveen tbe Engli^ and Scotch in 1513 ; James IV. 
King of Scotland, and a great number of the Scotch nobility, were 
■i]ain, andhisanoytolall; routed. 

Fm-ft, the £boracuma(^e Romans, an archbishopric; the Cathedral 
is B grand and interesting edifice. Thb Homan Emperui Severus 
died at York in alo, and Coiistantlus, father of Conalanlme the Great, 
in 306, 

Hcti' trail, a celebrated barrier in EngUnd, raised by the Roman* 
against the incursions of the Picts or Caledonians, of whidi some 
remains are yet visible; it extended across tbe island from Salway 
Frith to the moutli of the Tyne ; it was first buill of earth by (lie 
Eropetor Adrian, in 123, and afterwards of stone by the Emperoc 
Severus. Otitis, a Homau general, rebuilt it of brick in 430; it was 
Bttet thick, ISfretbigh, and about 100 milesin lengtli. 
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Scotland is situated between Ij antl 6 degrees west 
longitude ; and between 5i° 40' and 58' 40' north lati- 
tude. It is about 280 miles in length from the Mull of 
Galloway to Cape Wrath ; and the greatest breadth, from 
BuchannesB in Aberdeenshire to the western point of 
Applecross, in Rosshire, is 150 miles . 

Scotland is bountled on the north by Pentland Firth,, 
wliich separates it from the Orkney Islands ; on the east 
by the North Sea, which divides it from Norway and Den- 
mark; on the south by the river Tweed, the Cheviot 
Hills, and Sol way Firth, which separate it from England; 
on the south-west by the North Channel, which div-idea it 

* The Ramana penetrated no farther into Scotland than tbe^onlej 
llrvm/iu (the Grampiaii Hilts) : The inhabitanu were called Cale- 
doninni and Picii by the Romans indiscriminately, and are supposed 
to have been a colony of (be Cella. Tbe Scuti (Scots), came fmni 
Ireland, and fixed tbcmsclve^ in tbe pcnin^ulB of Caniire, a.d. 50.7: 
the Scots and Picts were united into one kingdom under Kenneth II. 
in the year S3S. 
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frpm Ireland ; and on the west by the Hebridies and die 
Atlantic Ocean. 

This country is divided into 33 counties or shires, which 
send 30* members to Parliament ; 17 of these counties 
are on the north of the river Forth, and 16 on the south. 
In a geographical point of view, Scotland is naturally di« 
vided into three parts. The northern division is separated 
from the middle by a chain of lakes, which extend, in ecm* 
junction with the Caledonian Canal, from Murray Tlrtb 
to Loch Linnhe : the middle division is separated from 
the south by the Friths of Forth and Clyde, and the Great 
Canal which joins them. 

Scotland is also divided into the Highlands and Low- 
lands ; the West Highlands contain the shires of Argyll, 
Bute, part of Dumbarton, and part of Perthshire, with the 
islands belonging to them ; the North Highlands compre* 

* Each county in Scotland sends om/i member to Parliament eicq^ 
Kaimeand Cromartj, Clackmannan and Kinross, and Bute and Caitb- 
ness, which jointly send but three members. There are fifteen 
boroughs in Scotland ; each borough, except the capital, is composed 
of several towns. 

BoRouoHs. Hernia* 

1. Edinbubgk - . . - 

2. Dornoch, Tame, Dingwall^ Wick, and XtrkwaB 
9, FortrotCy Inverness, Nairn, and Forres 

4. Cvtten, Elgin, Banff, Kmtore, and Jnverunie 

5. Brechin, Aberdeen, Montrose, Aberhrothidc and/noerfoniw 

6. St, Andrews, Perth, Dundee {Cupar, Fifeshire),and JFor;^ 

7. Anstruther East and West, Pittenweem, CraU^KSrenny (all 

in Fifeshire onthecoast) ... 

8. Xvrkaldy, Burntisland, Kvnghom, and Dysart, (all in Fife* 

shire on the coast) ' • - - ' 

9. Durifemdine, Inverkeithing, StirUng, Cviross, and Q,ueenM» 

ferry - - - - 

10* Glasgow, Dumbarton, Renfrew, and Rutherglen 

11. Jedburgh, Haddington, Dunbar, North Berwick and Xjauder 

12. Selkirk, Lanark, PeeUes, And Linlithgow 
13* Annan, Kircudbright, Dumfries, &inq'iiJtar,9Xkd Lochmaben 

14. Stranraer Wigton, Whithorn, and New Galloway 

15. Rothsay, Ayr, Irvine, Inverary, and Campbeltown 

15 

The whole number of members 45. «- 
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hend the counties of Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, Inver- 
ness, the north part of Perthshire, and the north-west of 
Anguashire, together with the islands belonging to Ross 
and Inverness. The Lowlands comprehend all the country 
southward and eastward of the Grampian HilU. Tliese 
hiJIs, which are entirely covered wltli heath, run in a 
north-east direction from Dumbartonshire to Kincardine- 
shire and Aberdeenshire. 



I. Northern Division of Scotland. 

Countlci. Chief Towns. Rivers, &e. 

Orkney f "lands ^^'} ^"^^^^^ 2,212.. .Mainland Island. 

53.12* |s''^e^'J^^"J^ I Lorwick 2,578... Mainland Island. 
Caithness ( Wick 6,713. ..Wick Bay. 

30,238 I Thurso. ..4,045. ..Thurso Bay. 

Sutherland Doraock 3,100... Firth of Dor- 

23,840 nock. 

{o (Tain 2,861..Firth of Dornock. 
J Dingwall 2,031..Firth of Cromarlie. 
^Fortrose -...Murray Firth. 
Cromartie f Cromarty 2,649.Firlh of Cromartie. 
w _._ ( Inverness 12,26i.. .Ness. 

^^'^ JsouthUist 

*'''*^ ( Island. ..6,038... 

The norlhem division of Scotland consists generally of 
an assemblage of vast and dreary mountains, with some 
fertile valleys, or straths and glens, intervening, chiefly to- 
wards the south and east coasts. These mountains are in 
general covered with heaths vegetating above peat, rock, 
or gravel ; and they freijuently terminate in vast heaps 
or cairns of bore and weather-beaten atones. The 
Bceaery, though of^en grand and picturesque, is very sel- 
dom naturally rich. 

In order to curb the power of the Highland chieftains, 
forts were erected in the Great Vale, or Gleamore, which 
nms through the middle of Inverness -shire. Fort George 
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commands the entrance into Murray Frith ; Fort Augus- 
tus is situated at the extremity of Loch Ness ; and Fort 
William at the Junction of Loch Linnhe with Loch £il. 
Orders were issued by Government in 1818 to dismantle 
Fort William and Fort Augustus/and to sell the buildings 
and the ground attached. 

Inverness-shire abounds widi Scotch fir, and birch woods 
are very numerous ; Strath Spey alone, is said to contain 
fifteen thousand acres of ground covered with natural 
Scotch firsy and about Loch Garry are several thousand 
acres of fine birch. The banks of Loch Ness, and those of 
many of the other lakes, are covered with copse wood, 
consisting of oak, ash, mountain-ash, aspen, holly, and 
almost every variety of trees. 

The principal mountains in the northern division of 
Scotland are Ben Nevis, between Loch Linnhe and Lodi 
Lochy, the highest in Britain, being 4358 feet above the 
level of the sea; and Mealfaurvounie 3060 feet high, 
situated on the north side of Loch Ness. Cairngorm, a 
mountain about 30 miles east of Fort Augustus, near the 
source of the Dee, is celebrated for the crystals found in 
it, its height is 4080 feet. 

IL The Middle Division of ScotLAKD. 

Counties. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Nairn 9,006k..»., Naim.....,..,*M».,3,228 Mouth of the 

Nairn. 

-A^ - ^«^ (Elgin.. •M.5,308 Lossie. 

rl&":sfl62 i^ofres...... 3,540 BayofFindhorn. 

rayshu-e 31,162 ^Oarmouth — Spey^ 

{Banff. 3,855 Deveron. 
Cullen .1,452 CuUen Bay. 
Port8oy..«.»...v. North Sea. 
Keith 3,926(P) 

••Aberdeen(New)26,4§4 Dee. 
I Aberdeen(Old) 1,483 Don. 

Aberdeenshire J Kintore 1,057 Don. 

155,387 I Inverurie 1,129 Urie. 

I Peterhead....... 4,783 Near the Ugie. 

V Fraserburgh .... 2,831 Kinn^rd'sHead, 



Kincardine, oi 
Mearns-ahire 



Cliief To-ni Ruen, &c. 

/-Inverbervie 1,092 Bervie. 

I Stonehaven 8*7 Cowie & Car- 



.Laurencekirk.. 921 

Dundee 30,575 

Montrose 10,338 

Forfar 5,897 






ilisnire 
139,050 



Clackmannan 
13,263 



Stirlingshire 
65,376 



Tay. 

South Esk. 
Valley of 
Strath more. 

Brechin 5,906 South Esk. 

Aberbrothock... 5,817 Brothock. 

Cupar 2,622 Valley of 

Strathmore. 

"Penh 19,068 Tay. 

Diimblane 3,135 " 

Crief „ 4,216 

< Auchterarder.... 2,870 

I Culross 1,434. 

[_Dunkeld 1,36* 

Kinross 2,563 

(Clackmannan... 4,056 

-? Alloa 5,577 

(Tillicoultry 1,163(P)- 

St. Andrew's ... 4,899 St. Andrew's 
Bay. 
North of the 
Forth. 

,452 FitthofForth. 
FirthofForth. 

Inverkeithing ... 2,512 FirthofForth. 

Falkland...™ 2,459 

Stirling 7,113 Forth. 

Falkirk „..11,S36 

Carron 3,491 




Dumfermtine.... 13,6 



Cupar 5,8i 

Kirkaldy 



Kilsyth.., 



Great Canal. 
Carrort and 

canal. 
Near the 
Great Canal. 
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Counties. 



Chief Towns. 



Riyers, &c. 



{Dumbarton 3,481 Clyde and Le- 
ven. 
Kirkintilloch ....4,5dO(P)Luggie. 
Cumbernauld. ..2,864 Great Canal. 

{Bute Island .....Rothesay 4,107 North East 
Arran Island... Lamlash 



Argyllshire 
97,316. 



rinverary 1,137 

! Campbeltown.. •• 9^16 



Coast. , 
South East 
Coast. 

Aray & Loch 
Fyne. 

^ _ South-east of 

•^ Cantire. 

Oban .•••. ■ ■■ OppositeKer- 

rera Island. 
Tarbet.... — — Loch Fyne. 

' The middle division of Scotland is venr mountainous : 
the Grampian Hills intersect this district mm south-west 
to north-east, and are from 40 to 60 miles in breadth, with 
intervening vallies : they are entirely covered with 
heath ; towards the north-east this range of hills becomes 
less elevated, so that a considerable proportion of Aber- 
deeuy Murray, and Banff, is level. 

MuRRAYSHiRE. From Garmouth on the Spey, immense 
quantities of timber are shipped, which are brought down 
that river from the extensive forests of Strath Spey and 
Badenoch : ship building is carried on here to a consider- 
able extent. 

Aberdeenshire. Above one-fifth of this country con- 
sists of lofty mountains, hills, moor, sand, and waste land. 
Some of the hills in the district of Mar are above 4000 
feet high. Iron ore is found near Aberdeen, lime is 
abundant in various places ; here are quarries of- slate, 
and millstones are obtained at Aberdeen on the coast 
A, species of granite, extremely hard, abounds in laree 
masses, and is used in building, for Kerb-stones, and for 
paving the streets of London, &c. 

Old Aberdeen is situated on the Don, and is noted for 
a university called King's College, founded in 1506, by 
Bishop Elphinstone. A university was founded at New 
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Aberdeen in 1593, and endowed by George KeiUi, Vth 
Earl MariBchal of Scotland, called ManBchal College. 
The two universities are quite distinct, and indepeodent of 
each other. 

FoRFAH. The surface of this county is extremely irre- 
gular, the north-west part being traversed by the Gram- 
pian Hills, and the south-west part by the Sidiaw HilU 
which run parallel to the Grampians. Numerous vatljes 
are interspersed between the mountains ; Strathmore, 
which extends fi'om Stonehaven through this county into 
Perthshire, is distinguished for its beauty and fertility. 

Dundee, on the Tay, is large and well built, with a com- 
modious harbour ; above 150 vessels belong to this port, 
some of which are employed in the Greenland fishery, 
others in the London trade, but the greater proportion 
are engaged in the Baltic trade. 

Montrose is a neat built town, with a very good har- 
bour formed by the South Esk river and an arm of the sea. 
The vessels from this port are chiefly employed in the 
coasting and Baltic trade. 

Perthshire. The Grampian hills extend through the 
north of this county, and the Ochil hills begin in the parish 
of Dumblane, and run eastward, dividing Perthshire from 
Kinross and Fitesbire. The Ochil hills, and also the Sid- 
law hills, which begin at Kinnoul, near Perth, and termin- 
ate near Brechin in Angus, afford excellent pasture for 
sheep. The Sidiaw Hills form the southern boundary of 
ibe valley of Stratlimore. 

Perthshire comprehends all the varieties of soil known 
in Scotland : the Carse of Gowrie between the Sidiaw 
hills and the Tay, is highly cultivated and abundantly 
fruitful. A considerable portion of Strathmore, and the 
whole of Stratherne, a beautiful valley watered by 
the Erne, are included in this county. Tlie Highland 
district consists of mountains, and g)ens or vallies, which 
admit of little cultivation. 

The highest mountains are Benlawers, on the north 
side of Loch Tay, 3944 feet high jBenmore, west of Loch 
Erne, 3870 feel, from which may be seen the North Sea 
and the Atlantic Ocean ; Benledi, east of Loch Catherine, 
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2863 feet; Schichallion, €outh-ea6t of Loch Ranaoch, 
^513 feet. 

Perth is a town of great antiquity, and the sceneij 
about if is uncommonly beautiful and picturesque. 

FiFESHiRE is situated between the Frith of Tay and 
the Firth of Forth. The mineral productions of this 
county are coals in abundance ; an extensive range of 
calcareous rock runs along the northern boundary of the 
coal-field, which produces excellent lime ; near Rfe-ness 
a beautiful grey marble has lately been discovered ; cor- 
nelians and agates abound in the hills north of Cupar, be- 
tween the Eden and the Tay. 

St. Andrew* s is noted for its University, con^'sting of 
two colleges ; St. Salvador's, founded in lifl% and St 
Mary's, in 1538. The classes and discipline of these two 
colleges are quite distinct: the languages, philosdjphy, 
and the sciences, are taught at St. Salvador's ; St. Mary^ 
which stands in a different part of the town, is appropriated 
exclusively to theology. 

Dunfermline is the largest manufacturing town in the 
county; the manufacture of tableJinen employs 1^00 
looms. Quantities of cotton goods are also woven for 
Glasgow and Paisley. 

Stirlingshirb is situated between the river Forth and 
the Great Canal, which joins the Forth and Clyde t0|[e> 
ther. The general features of this county are rich and 
beautiful : an extensive and luxuriant plain, watered by 
the Forth, stretches towards the north-west and is termi- 
nated by the mountain Benlomond, 3191 feet hiffh ; tiids 
plain includes the carse or valley of Falkirk, and we carse 
of Stirling. The middle part of the county is hilly,, the 
Campsie hills are the principal ; the southern district, also 
contains several peat mosses and uncultivated moors. 

At Campsie, a village situated on the Kelvin, bleaching, 
printing, and the manufacture of cotton, on an extenshre 
scale, are carried on. 

At Carron, a village near the Great Canal, are manu- 
factured all kinds of iron goods, and above 2000 people 
are employed. 

Stirling is an ancient town, and is noted foe its castle^ 



which, by the ftrticlefi of the Union, is always to be kept 
in repairi Cottan and woolien are the principal manu- 
factures, particularly carpets. 

DuMBABTONSHiRE is situated between Argyllshire 
and Stirling on the west; the Clyde divides it from Ren- 
frewshire on the south ; and a narrow slip of the county, 
through which the Great Canal runs, extends between 
LanerKehire and Stirlingshire, very nearly to Falkirk, 
The greater portion of this county is covered with heathy 
hills, the highest is between Lochlomond and the northern 
estremily of Loch Long, Iron ore is found on the banks 
of the Kelvin, and iron stone is dug up in great quan- 
tities in the parishes of Kirkintilloch and Cumbernauld, 
and sent to the Carron iron foundries. Coals are abund. 
ant in ditFerent places ; Kilpatrick parish alone produce! 
annually about 11,000 tons. Near Luss, on Lochloraond, 
are several slate quarries. 

Dumbarton has a manufacture of crown glass, some tan- 
ning and weaving are also carried on ; and on the banks 
of tne Leven there are numerous and extensive print- 
fields, and bleaching ground s- 

ASgyllshire- The surface of this county is tnoun- 
tfunoufi, bleak, and uncomfortable in appearance. It is 
covered with heath, and in various places barren and rug- 
ged rocks are piled one upon another in dreadful dis- 
order. The highest mountain is Ben Cruachan, between 
Loch Awe and Loch Etive; it is 3390 feet high. 

This county does not grow sufficient com for the con- 
lumption of its inhabitants. The farms are chiefly con- 
verted into sheep walks, and numbers of black cattle are 
reared and sent to the markets of the low lands- 
Argyllshire contains many valuable minerals, as lead, 
copper, and iron, and a new mineral called strontian has 
been found at a village of thai name to the west of Loch 
Linnhe. Here is a profusion of beautiful marble of dif- 
ferent colours, quarries of fine blue slate, which ia ex 
ported ; it also contains some freestone and coals. 

The principal manufactures are the tanning of leather, 
which is c^pried on at Campbeltown and Oban ; the spin- 
ning of woftl and weaving at Inverary and Campbeltown 
AtBunan, on Loch Etive, great quantities of iron ore 
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are smelted; kelp is made along the shores afad thtf' 
numerous inlets of the sea^ called lochs^ which indent the 
coast. 



III. Thb Southern Division ot Scotland. 

Coimtiefl. Chief Towns. Rirersy Bet. 



{ Haddington •...• 5^255 

Dunbar 5,272 

North Berwick 1,694? 

Prestonpans,... 2,055 

I Edinburgh 112,235 
Leith 26,000 

Mid Lothian \ Dalkeith 5.169 



191,514. 



Linlithgow or 
West Lothian 
. 22,685. 



Musselburgh . . , — — - 
I Porto Bello 1,912 

" Linlith go w .4,692 



Queensferry 6i90 

Borr owstowness.. .3,01 8 
^ Bathgate. ..... ......3>283 

{Coldstream ,,i 2,801 
Diinse ;... 3,773 
Lauder , 1,84?5 
Greenlaw 1,^49 
Eyemouth ,„.,.,. .1,165 Eye. . 

Blerwick-upon-Tweed is a county of itself, see page 2$f 
population 8,723. 

Jedourgh ......5^?51 

Keiso. 4,860 



Tyne. 

North Sea. 
Firth of Forth* 
Firth of Forth. 

Near the Firth 

of Forth. 
Ob the Firth of 

Forth. 
North & South 

Eskv 
Esk. 
Hrth of Forth. 

Near the? x\Vdn 

Waxe*^. 

Firth of Fprth. 
R'rth of Forth. 
Glalsgbw Road. 

Tweed. 
Whittadder. 
Lauder or 
Leader. 



Roxburgh 
40 892 



Melrose 3,467 

Hawick. ...4,387 



Jed. 
Teviot and 

Tweed. 
Tweed. 
Slitrig'and 

'Btoriot; 
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Counties. 



Rivers, &c. 



Chief Towns. 

Selkirkshire {^^^'^ ^'^^ ^"^"^^ ^"^ 

6,637. |, 



Yarrow. 
,Ga1ashiels....V.... 1,545 Gala. 



Peebles-rslure C Peebles 2,705 Tweed. 

10,046. JLinton 1,194? Lyne. 

••Glasgow 14'7,04«3 Clyde. 

I Hamilton 7,613 Clyde. 

Lanerk^ire J Lanerk 7,085 Clyde. 

244,387. i Rutherglen...... 4,640 Clyde. 

{Paisley 26,428 Wliite Cart. 

Greenock 22,088 Clyde. 

Port Glasgow.... 5,262 Clyde. 

Renfrew 2,646 Cart & Clyde. 

>ltilmarnock 12,769 Near the Ir- 

I vine. 

J Ayr... 7,4J^5 Ay;r. 

"V Irvine. Y* 7,007 Irvine. 

f Saltcoats "^ 



iirjB 
127,299. 



VMaybole....::...... 5,204 



Troon Bay. 



Wigtbli, oir 
WestGalloway < 
33,^240. 



fWigton....;...,.... 2,042 Wigton Bay. 

Stranraer 2,463 Loch Ryan. 

Whithorn 2,361 Wigton Bay. 

Portpatrick 1,818 North Channel. 

Newton-Stew- 1 

art or Newton- J-3,090(P)Cree. 

Douglas J 



Kircudbright ^Kirkcudbright ... 3,377 Dee. 

or J New Galloway,.. ■ Ken. 

East Galloway i Gatehouse-of- 

88,903. I. Fleet — ^ Fleet. 
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70,878. 



Countries. Chief Town& fiit«r9y&€* 

fDamfries... 11,052 Nith, 

Annan «• 4*,486 Annftli. 

Sanquhar 3,026(P)Nith. 

Dumfries-shire J Lochmaben 2,651 West of the 

Annan. 
Moffat 2,218 Moffat and An- 
nan. 
Langholm 2,404* Esk. 

The southern division of Scotland contains a variety of 
verdant plains, well stocked with cattle ; gently rising 
hills, and vallies fertile in com, and abounding in wodd ; 
loflty mountains, craggy rocks, deep narrow dells, barren 
inoors and wild uncultivated heaths. The Cheviot hilli 
Tun along the borders of Northumberland ; another 
branch proceeds north-east through Peebles and along the 
confines of Berwick and Hadcungton; a third passes 
northward through Edinburghshire ; and a fourth north- 
west to the mouth of the Clyde. The intermediate tracts 
are tolerably level, well watered and fertile. The south- 
west part is hilly and thinly inhabited. 

Haddington-shire is chiefly an agricultural county; 
the best land is along the coast and north of the Tyne, 
and produces great quantities of wheat and other grain. A 
range of mountains extends along the south of the county, 
from St. Abb's Head in Berwickshire, called the Lammer 
Muir district ; the greater part of this district is moor or 
moss. 

The western part of the county abounds in coal, and 
there are several beds of limestone ; a <;onsideraUe pro- 
portion of the county is situated on a bed of red granite, 
or ironstone. 

Edinburghshire. The general aspect of this county 
is pleasant ; the surface is diversified with an agreeable 
l^ntermixture of hill and dale, decorated with wood. 
About a third part of the county consists of arable land 
which is well cultivated, and produces excellent crops. 
Two ranges of hills run through the county, the Mamf^M 
and the Pentland hills; these afford good pasture. ^ (Toi** 
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stophhe Hill is situated on tlie road from Edinburgh lo 
Falkirk. 

Edinburghshire abounds in coal, limestone, freestooe, 
and iron ore of different species. 

Edinburgh is a beautiful city about a mile and a half 
from the Eirth of Forth. It is nearly surrounded by lolly 
hills ; on the east, in the immediaie vicinity of the city, 
are Catton Hill, Arthur's Seat, and Salisbury Craiga ; on 
the south, at a dbtance, the Pentland Hilk, and on the 
west the Coratophine Hill. The city stands on an emi- 
nence; the castle is built on a solid rock of great height, 
and commands a beautiful and extensive view, Tlie 
University of Edinburgh has long been celebrated for the 
eminent qualificalions of its professors ; as a medical 
school, it ranks with the first in Europe. Edinburgh is not 
A trading or manufacturing town, but rather the seat of 
luxurious consumption. Bookselling and printing are 
carried on to a very great extent, various periodical and 
other works are published here. 

Leith on the Firth of Forth is the harbour of Edinburgh, 
it is nearly joined to that city by continued buildings, and 
carries on an cKtensive trade with the Baltic. In the 
London trade 27 smacks are employed, they sail regularly 
twice a-week ; besides which, vessels trade to Hamburgh, 
Hull, Newcastle, &c. and to the Greenland Fishery, 

Lanerkshire is an extensive county, and the surface 
80 diversified that a general description cannot easily be 
given of it ; the southern part, comprehending nearly two- 
thirds of the county, is mountainous and moorish, and 
httle capable of agricultural improvement. It contains 
excellent freestone, limestone, ironstone, coal, lead, and 
granite ; it is said that the coal stretches through this 
county, in one solid mass of the average thickness of five 
yards, over one hundred square miles. The field of coal 
which has been most attended to, lies in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow. Lanerkshire is distinguished for its 
Commerce and manufactures. 

Glasgow, the second city in Scotland, and in size and 

population the first, is situated on the north side of the 

Cl^de. The streets are in general spacious, and the 

V 3 
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houses well built; there are many magnificent public 
buildings, and three large and elegant squares. The 
University of Glasgow was founded in 1450, by William 
Turnbull, bishop of the diocese : the college buildings, 
though not splendid, are neat and commodious. ' 

The situation of Glasgow is very favourable for trade, 
having plenty of coals in the neighbourhood, being opem 
to the Atlantic on the west, by the Clyde, ahd to tb'e 
North Sea on the east, through the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, and the Firth of Forth. ' 

Renfrewshire. The fkce of this county is varied 
with hill and dale, but the greater pdrtibti of the flojl'i^ 
barren, producing ling or heatli and moslS,"'pkrtictil^IV 
towards the south and west. On the banl^s of the Clyde 
the soil is more fertile ; the county abound:^ in coal» lime, 
and freestone. Almost all the inhabitants of the towiis 
and villages are engiaged in weavitig, and in the lineij or 
totton trade. 

' Greenock on the Clyde is the principal sea-port of Scot- 
land, it is noted for ship building, and contains yairlbus 
manufactories. ' 

' Port Glas^otv is situated on the Clyde between two 
tod three miles to the. east of Greenock, and abbut'llQ 
fhiles from Glasgow. The trade of this port dejIeniU 
chiefly upon Glasgow. • 'j^jr.. 

Ayrshire. A considerable portion of this county is 
hipy and uncultivated. It abounds in cdiVf Ihn^tOpe, 
freestone, and ironstone ; lead ahd' coppei^ ore aSre iAi& 
found in the county, and several specimens of "a|^^, 
jj^orphyry, jasper, and calcareous petfifactibnS'. 
' Ayrshire contains manufactures of wOollen,'thread, cot- 
ton, leather, soap, &c. Weaving muslin is also' barril^ bn 
to a great extent, and many females are constantly em- 
ployed in tambour work. ; * 
' KitYnamocJc is the principal manufacturing town in the 
county, ' the articles manufactured are carpets,' 'sho6s, 
blankets, tartans, and other woollen cloths; bonnets, mlts, 
stockings, gloves, leather, and sadlery. Here are ex- 
tensive tan-Work's, a foundry for cast iron, a printfield 
for calicoes, &c. Several people are employed in 



weftviag muslins aa<l silks for tlie manufacturers of Glas- 
gow and Paisley. 

DuMFRiEs-BHiRE. The surface of this county is very 
irreguJar ; a large portion of it is mountainous, ban-eoj 
sod covered with heath. Hartfell to the north of Mo^t 
is 2635 feet high, aad Qucensberry liiLl to the west of 
M«^ is 2259 feet. At Wanlockhead, in the pariah of 
Saa^uluu', are extensive lead mines. The road from San- 
qul^r to Dumfries ruo!^ along the left bank of the ^t^, 
and is very pleasant; at Drumlanrig, a village in Ntthsdale, 
H » tfood of oak extending site milee in length. 

Dumfries has IkiI few manufactures, the trade consists 
chififiy io hats, stockings, brewing, tanning, and candle- 
ma^iag. 

Aiinan has a good haritour, and a considerable coasting 
trade. Manufactuies of cotton are established In the 
lows, and there is an excellent salmon fishery at the 
mouth of tile Annan. 

THE ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

TTie Shetland or Zetland Islands extend from 60" to 
lo 61° of north latitude, the principal island is Mainland, 
the chief towns, or rather villages, are Lerwick, situated 
op Brassa Sound, and Scalloway at the southern extremity 
of Mainland : the northernmost island is Uust. The 
inhabitartts are chiefly employed in fishing ; the herrings 
7 off Slietland in immense shoals in the month of 



The Orkney Islands are separated from the north ot 
Scotland by Pentland Firth, a tempestuous strait about 10 
miles across. They are about 30 in number, but several of 
iheiu are uninhabited. The principal island is Pomonaor 
Mainland, the chief town is KirkM'all. The Sicrnw, or rug- 
ged rocks which are overSgired at high water, swarm with 
seals, and sea otters are very common ; the firths are oc- 
casionally visited by whales, and by grampuses. Cod, 
ling, haddock, and flat fish are abundant, but there are 
no herrings on the coast. 

The Hrbrides extend along the west of Scotland 

from the south of Argyllshire to the north of Sutherland. 

F 4 
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Letuis the largest island belongs to Ross-shm, the 6hief 
town is Stornaway; also Shaint or Holy IsleSy OlaiSl 
Island, &c, 

Harris^ St. Kilda, North and South Uist» Benbecdh^ 
Skye^ Barra, and the neighbouring small islands, togethisf 
with £igg belong to Inverness-shireb 

Runh Canna, Muck, Coll, Tyrie, Lismore, Staffih leoinK 
Kill, Luing, Scarba, Eisdale, Seil, Kerrera, Jum, 
Colonsay, Oronsay, Isla, Gigha, and Cara,^ beloog'^^ . 
Argyllshire. 

In the little island of Icolm-KUU or lona, near thenuMr 
of a chapel dedicated to St. Oran, is an endosure contain* . 
ing a great number of tombs. This enclosure is said to-. 
contain the remains of 48 Scottish kings, 4 kings . of Im^:' 
land, 8 Norwegian monarchs, and 1 king of France ; and 
in the same sanctuary, at a respectful distance, lie mgffltjpt^ 
the great lords of the isles. Here is but one villagei jCAq(v7 
taining about 60 houses and 350 inhabitants ; diyuie $^^] 
vice is performed in this island only four times in t^., 
year. (See page 81.) ^:/.. 

The island of Stqffh to the west of Mull is oelebrii^kui^^ 
for its basaltic pillars, and remarkable natural cayerps ^! 
which the Cave of Fingal is the principal. The islandf, m ' 
about a mile and a half in circumference, ahd'aflRrai 
pasture for black cattle, but there is not a house u][>bii'tt^ ^ 

The Islands of Auran and Bute, between AytAvte ^- 
and the peninsula of Cantire, form the shire of Buttr {b4^ 

Eage 94.) The surface of Arran is mountainoui^, ili^' 
ighest, Goatfell, is 2865 feet above the l^vel of th^ Mat 
the island contains marble, jasper, i^ates,^ cairn^orin^, an4 
a species of rock crystal, palled the Arran dian^ondL.. 
Shoals of salmon, herrings, and other fish fVeqvieat^.^e * 
shores, and the island abQunds with serpents. Buh 
gives title of marquis to the Stuart family, and Rothe8a;|^|L 
the chief town, gives the Scottish title of Puke to the hjeir . 
apparent of the British throne. 






RIVERS AND CANALS, 



The principal rivers have b.e?n alrec^d^ tni^tii^iied u\ 
noticing the towns^ 
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Tlie Forth riseB in Stirlingshire on the north of Benlo- 
mand, receives the Teitli and Allan near Stirling, the De- 
von, Catron, Leilh and Esk, and falls into the North Sea. 
Salmon are plentiful at Stirling, cod and haddocks ate 
talten in great quantities, and herrings are innumerable* 
The Clyde rises in the mountains between Lanerkshire 
and D um tries 'Ehir c ; it passes by Lanerk and Hamilton to 
Gla^ow where it becomes navigable ; it falls into the sea 
at the Island of Bute. This river is celebrated for the 
romantic falls of Bonniton, Corra, DundafT, and Stone- 
byres, all in the neighbourhood of Lnnerk, At Stoeie- 
byres the fall is 80 feet in perpendicular height ; this fall 
is the ne plm ultra of the salnion, as none can possibly get 
larther up the river. 

The Taij rises on the borders of Argyllshire, passes 
between Benmore and the Dochart hills, and with other 
streams, forms Loch Tay ; it is joined by the Lyne river, 
the Garrey and Turamel, and at Dunkeld by the Bran ; 
at Kinclaven by the Isla, and near Perth by the Almond ; 
below Perth it receives the Erne and falls into the North 
Sea below Dundee. It abounds in salmon, and is navi- 
gable for small vessels Co Perth. 

The Deeriseson the borders of Ross-shire, south of the 
mountain Cairngorm, and falls into the sea at New 
Aberdeen, Different parts of its banks are well wooded ; 
it Ibrma several waterfalls, and abounds with salmon: 
it is navigable, in ordinary tides, about a mile from its 
mautli> 

The JOon rises in Mar Forest, receives the Ury near 
Inverurie; passes Kintore and falls into the sea at Old 
Aberdeen, It is not navigable, but abounds in salmon. 

Tlie Speu has it source from Loch Spey in Inverness- 
shire, south of Fort Augustus, It runs through the 
great Forests of Glenmore, Kingussie, and Abernethy, 
and falls into the sea at Garmoutb. See page 94. The 
fait of this river, from Gordon Castle to the sea, a distance 
of only S miles, is 60 feet.' Great quantities of timber are 
brou ght down this river, and to prevent the trees being 
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dnrered in ponii^ the great catrnKts, aoiail cuaLi here 
been cat oat ia the banks with a gaitle ilope, down 
which the wood ls directed. 

The Txseed rises near where«die counties of ReeUcs, 
Domfiies^ and Lanerk jam^ asA near the soorces of tike 
Clyde and Annan. It ia augmoited by the £ttoick and 
Yunrow near Sdkirfc, the Lyne and the Giaia near MdU 
rose, and the Leader and the Teviot at Kelac^ t^ TiU 
below Coldstream, and the Adder near B&wick, beSUm 
wfuch it &Ils into the North Sea. The Tweed abooadi 
in Tarious kinds of trout, and the aalmoa fiaheiiei are 
▼aloable. 

The Annan rises near QDeensberry HO!, 
Moiat and falls into Solway Firth at Annan : 
widi trout and salmon. 

.The Niik rises near New Cunmock in A-^ 
by Sanquhar and &I9s into Solway Krth beloi 
It abounds in salmon Hear the sea, and near ita source il' 
is celebrated for its trout. 

Canals. The Caledonian Canaly now nearlj com- 
pleted, connecting Murray Furtfa, on the North Sea, with 
Loch Linnhe on the Atlantic, a distance of 50 mileB ; 
three naTigable lakes. Loch Nessy Loch Oich, and Lodi 
Lochy, occupy about 37 miles ; it is calcidated to canry 
frigates of 32 guns. 

The Crinian Canal connects Lo<A Crinian with Loch 
Gilp, in Argyllshire, north of the peninsula of Cantire. 
Loch Crinian is 3, part of the sound of Jura, and Lodk 
Gilp is a part of Loch Fine. 

The Forth and Clyde Canaly called the Great Canal, in- 
tersects the country completriy from east to west : T easds 
drawing 8 feet water are carried by it. 

The Union Canal from Edinburgh to the Firth and 
Clyde Canal near Falkirk, is now in progress. 

The Inverurie Canal extends from Lnverurie, on the 
Don, to New Aberdeen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

HISTORTCAL *sn GEOGRAPHICAL. 

I. KiSCS or ScOTtAND, 



838. Xentullt II.,lhe cgth kinguf the Scots. Seethe nole page 89. 
100^ Malcolm n., Friace ot Cximberiaai. 
IiQS4. Dnncaii I.> Grandsoa of Malcolm II. by. his diuglit«r Bes- 

l(MO Macbeth, grandson of Malcolm IL, lif his dsughler Dorca. 

I05T. ifakolntlll., son of DuDcan, called Connuire or the GieaC 
Head. 

1093. Banald, bratlier of Malcolm III., called Snnn or the Wliile. 

lOM, J}uw:an II., illcKilimate son of Malcolm III. 

1097. £dgar, son of Malcolm III, 

1,107. 4lexa»dcrI.,broxher at Edgar. 

)JS4. David I., brother of Edgar and of Alciander I. 

1153. MaUolia I¥., graadloD of David I. 

1J165. WiUian I., broUieiof Malcolm IV., called the Lion. 

1311. jHeiander II , son of William I. 

1S49. Jteamder III., son of Alexanil«r II. 

1S85. Itfargaret. great- grand-daughter of D^vid I. 

IS92. JoAb BalUl, grandson of Majgarel. 

\S07. Robert I. (JintceJ, descended, by the female line, from 
Daiid I. 

1^33. J^dward Jlaliol, Eon of John BalioL 

1356. David II., son of Robert I. (BruCG.) 

l^;l. Soiert II., son of Walter, Hi^ Steirard of Scotland, wtio 
married Maijory. danghter of Robert I. (Bruce.) 

IS90. itiiii74lIt..sDDofRob(irt II, 

1^06. James I., son of Hoberl III. 

L437. Jataei II., son of James L 

1460. JaiBcJ HI. son of James II. 

1488. Jamti IV., son of James IIL, married Mojmrel daughter of 
Henry Vn. of England. 

ISIS. Jbntw v., son of James IV. raairied Mary of Lorraine. 

1S4S. JUojy Sfwirl, daughter of Jamea V. 

1588. Jomes VI. , son of Mary and Henry Stuart Earl of Damley, 
who naa descende4 from Alexander, High Stcvard of Soou 
land, in 1^53. James VI. became lieir (o llie throne of 
England in 1603, (seepage S5), being the great-grandson of 
Margaret daughter of Henry VII, of England. ■ Under 
(h» King, Janic? I. of England, the two kingdnoK of Scot^ 
land and England were united, and the feudal arisiocrtef^jf 
Scotland, which had subsisted for ages was otertumed. 
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II. MliCELBULVBOUS KXMAEKS OK PlACXS OF NofB tf 

ScaiLAHD. 

jBannoddmrrtt a village on the river Bannock, about 4 miles ihwi 
Stirliog; where, in 1314, the Scotch army under Robert Brace 
defeated the English under Edward II. By this victory Robert was 
peaceably established on the throne of Scotland. James III. wa* 
murdered here in 1488. 

CuUoden-Moor, a heath near Inverness, was the scene of a battle 
wbkh finished the rebellion of 1745, and for ever destroyed tiie hopes 
of the family of Stuart. 

JDunnottarf a village near Stondiaven in Kircardineshfae, noted Ibr 
its castle, which was built on a perpendicular rock 150,feet above the 
level of the sea, by Snr Robert Keith, Great Marischal c^ Scotland^ 
during the comest between Bruee and Baliol ; and such was the re- 
putation of its strength (being nearly surrounded by the sea), that the 
Begalia of Scotland were deposited in it on the approadi of CronH 
well's army. It was often used as a state prison, and was the prin^ 
pal residence of the EarLs Marischal until the fbrfeiture of thdr title 
and estates in the rebellion of 1715. The castle whi^ is now in 
ruins, is the property of Sir Alexander Keith, Kmght, Marisdwl of 
Scotland. 

Scone, a village on the Tay, about a mile north of Pert h ; it was 
formerly noted for its palace, the residence of the kingsof Scotland, 
and the place of their coronation. * 

£Ulicrankie, a noted pass into the Highlands, south of Blshr AAb^y 
near the junction of the Tummel with the Garry. At the north mi 
of this pass, the Highlanders, adherents to James II., defeated f&e- 
troopt of William III. in 1689. The pass at that time was difBdih 
ana dangerous, at present a fine road gives an easy access to die 
Highlands. 

^ Dunkdd, in I^rthshire, is an ancient town noted for the rmiris ofiti 
cathedral, part of which has been repaired and is used as the parish 
church. The scenery round Dunkeld is beautifbl, particularly the 
grounds belonging to the seat of the Duke of Athol ; the house is 
a plain building, and compajred with its fine situation, has a mean- 
appearance. 
' S^rlihg. See page 96. 

BosUiif a small village about 7 miles south-east of Edinburgh, b 
remarkable for its ancient chapel, built in 1446. This beautiful ec^iee 
is in a state of decay ; and of the castle, which was formerly celebrate, 
nothing remains buta fiew cdd walls. 

GraUney,.or Gretna Green as it is commonly called, is the first sta|je 
in Scotland, on the road from Carlisle to Dumfries, on the west side of 
ibeSark river. The marriages of fugitive lovers from England are 
generally celebrated here: the marriage act made ifl^ the reign of 
George II. does not extend to Scotland. 
Fort J'atrkk, Wigtonshire, the bortest passage from Great 
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BritaiR to IreUnd, ii from tb'is plnce lo Donaghsdce, being onlj 21 

Ladi Calherine, or Keitcrin, is a benulJful lake in the district of 
MOnteith in PenJisliice, formed by Ibe Teith : it pauei through the 
rugged moummns called the TVoirttAj.- OB tlie nonhern bank a 
rood is cut from CaUendai out of the solid rock ; hero the scenery is 
uncommonly grand- 

AberfM, a Tillage and parish in Perthsbirc, near Ihe Forth. The 
■urGice is mouQlaioous, sod lanfaina several long nariow lakes with 
Koody banki; ihc principal of lh«e are Locb Monleilh, Loch Aird, 
LochCon, and Loch Catherine. 'Hie scerery in ihisdisirirt is veiy 
fioci tbe mountaJns in view arc BenleJi, Benitenov, and Uencbocfaan. 

3^ Bell Ri/ck, is a dangerous rock situated near the moulh of the 
Taji about ts Diil'B somh-vaat of Aberbroihoeb. A lighi-houM of 
115 IhM high iras Hnishcdon this rock in 1BI I ; ihc sigjial csusistB of 
a bright and a red light, altemaling, h; means of retolvtng reflectors, 
villi Inlerrals of darkoeea. In foggj veaiher, when the lights cannot 
beieeD, two bells weighing about 12 cwt. are lollod tiight and day, by 
the same machinery which moves the lights. 

^a^ Mvir, Perth^liire, in Uie parish of Dumblsne between tlie 
Oehil and Grampian Hills. Here an indecisiie battle vas fought 
in lylSUEtweenthBHoyal army under the Duke of Argyll, and the 
xebel forces under the cotntoand of tbc Earl of Marr. 

Pretloitjnmi, in Haddingtonhhire in lUJted far its salt-works, manu- 
factures of esrthem wire, oil of vitriol, spirit of salt, aqua tortjs, 
glaubet'i sails, &c. Kear this tillage the King's iroopt, under Sir John 
Cope, were defeated in IT45 by the I-fighlanders wlio fought for the 
Pretender. 

Ji4B-oGf™(J//™i?,rDnnerly a building in the north of Caithness, 
near Duncansbay Head, of which notliinj; now lemsfns but the fbunda- 
lioosofiu walls. It is said that John-de.Graat was a Duichman, 
irho with two of hh brothers, obtained a gram from James IV. to 
settle het«; the hoube, it is said, had eight sides and eight doors 

Baa Sack, an insuUled rock, about a mile in drcumference, at the 
moutl) of the Forth rear Korth Berwick. Vast quantities of Solan 
geese resort lo thia rock in the month of March for the purpose of 
breedin;:. and depart in September. This rock, the rock of jfifsa on the 
wett of Ayrshire; and llie Island of St. Kilda, the wcsEcmmost island 
of the Hebrides, are almost the only places in Europe whidi these geese 
ftc^eab There was formerly a castl* on Bass Rock which was con- 
(eited inlu a state prison ; there is a aprini; of water upon Ihe rock, 
and pa.itiiie for a few sl-^ep. Tbe rock of Ailsa has also the niini of 
■ castle upon it, said to have been built by the direction of Philip 
II. King of St>Bin. All these places abound with sea fowl of Tarioiit 
descriptions. 
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IRELAND.* 

Ireland is situated between 5^-3(Vand 1 lowest longi- 
tude; and between 51'^. 25' and 55°. 24?' north latitude. 
Its greatest length from Fair Head, in the county of An- 
trim, to Mizen Head, the southernmost point in the 
county of Cork is 280 miles, and its breadth from the east 
imrt of Down to the west part of Mayo is 160 miles. 

Ireland is bounded on the east by the North Channel 
which divides it from Scotland, the Irish Sea wbjch 
divides it from England, and St. Georges' Channel which 
separates it from Wales : on the north, south, and west, it 
is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean. It is divided into four 
large provinc^es, and contains 32 counties. 



I. ULSTERf , THE Northern Division, contaxmino 

9 Counties. 1,998,494. 



Counties. Chief Towns. 

fLifford .J 976 

Donegall... 696 

2. Donegal!.. ( 
248,270. j Ballyshannon ...3,831 

Killybegs 934 

LRAif HOE... 1,443 

'1. London- 1 

DERRY, or > 9,313. 
DerryC.j 
1. Coleraine... 4,851 
193,869. j NewtonLima- 

vady........2,217 

Ballyro9an..,..,..M 



2« London^ 
derry ^ 



I 



Rivers, &c. 

Foyie, Mourne, 

Dale, and Finn. 
Esk and Donegall 

Bay- 
Erne and Donegall 

Bay. 
Donegall Bay. 



Foyle. 

Bann. 
Roe. 

Lough Nfia^, 



* Called Hibemia, leme, &c. by the Romans. lerne resembltt ^ttt- 
Celtic name j^nn, which denotes a western country, 
t The Duke of York, the King*s eldest brother, is Eari of UUter* 
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Couniieii. 


Chief Towns. Rivers, 4c. 




fl. Belfast 37,277 Lagan. 




1 1. Carrickfer- Belfast Lough. 


2. Antrim 


; gu6 8,023 


270,883. 


\ l.Lisbufn 4,681 Lagan and a canal. 




! Antrim 2,485 Lough Neagh. 




L Connor' 239 




C Omagli 2,095 Cameron. 


2. Tyrone. 


J Slrabane... .4,136 Foyle. 


261,865. 


Jl.Dungamioii..3,243 




( Clohheh.... 52* ^^— 


2. Fermanagh 
130,997. 


■| 1. Eaniskilloi 2,399 Lough Erne. 




C Cavan 2,322 Cavan. 


% Cavan. 


1 Cootehill. ...2,152 Cootehiil. 


195,076. 


\ lieltnrbet ...2,010 Erne. 




L KlLM01lE.t 




C Monaghan... 3,738 


2. Monaghan 


.J Carrickma- 


174,697. 


1 cross 1,64a 




L Castle Blaney 


2. Ar^gh. 
197,427. 


ri.AKMAGHjC. 8,493 Callen. 


\ Charlemoiit.. 628 Blackwater. 


t Lurgan 2,715 NearLoiighNeagli 




f 1 . DowNPATBicK^, [ford. 




or Down 4,123 NearLoughStraiig- 




1. Newvy 10,013 Newry Water ami 




(imtlyin ArraBgh) canai. 


2. Down. 


Newton Ar- Lough Strangford. 


325,410. 


des 3,508 




Killejleagh 1,399 Lough Strangfortl. 




Donaghadce 2,795 North Channel. 




Dromohe... 1,861 Lagan. 


• Annexed tc 


1 the Bishopric of Dowk. 


+ An obscure 


village »ilh only a small perish clmrLl., 


J.i*™ant'^' 


ID Archbiihopric ; the Arahbisbopia siiled Primate of 


> of Down is styled Bishop of Down and Consoe. 




:fi are printed in small CAPiTits, and the fioures 


on the lea-hmid of the cDunlies and toffna show (he number of mem- ' 


ben tNejr send to parliaincnt; those on the right hand the number of 


inhabitants in the year 1831, according lo the returns mnde to Pariia. 


Einil in 1S23. 
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Ulster is, in general, the most improved part of Ire- 
land ; the inhabitants being chiefly descended from the 
English and Scotch* The surface of the northern divi- 
sion of Ireland is mountainous and boggy ; in Donegall 
there are above 70,000 acres of waste land, and in Cavan 
91 bogs which occupy 17,000 acres. Several of the val- 
lies are fruitful, but agriculture is greatly neglected. 
Near Doxnn^ copper and lead are found, and in other parts 
pf the county, black marble, slate, coal, and freestone* 
Sliebk* Donard, the highest mountain is 2800 feet above 
the level of the sea. In Antrim the highest hills are the 
Divis and Agnews hills ; the hills called Cairntogher and 
Munterlony occupy a large space of the county oi Tyrone. 
These contain freestone, millstone, and coals. The 
mountains of 'Cairnmore in Monaghan contain a mill- 
stone quarry ; and Grieve, the highest mountain in the 
county, near Castle Blaney, abounds with rich lead 
ore. 

The North of Ireland is well situated for Com- 
merce ; the town of Newry has a communication 
with Loch Neagh by means of the river Bann and a 
canal* Vessels from Belfast and Lisburn have also ac-> 
cess to the same lake by the river Lagan and a oanal* 
Lough Neagh, the largest in Ireland, is joined by five 
counties ; Lough Erne, in Fermanagh, is very large, and 
contains several islands ; Lough Strangford, Belfast 
Lough, Lough Foyle, and Lough Swilly are arms of the 

sea. 

The manufactures of the north of Ireland, are ppinci- 
pally linen and muslin ; there are also some woollen ma- 
mifactyres, cambric, cotton^ canvas, &c. At Belfast 
there are manufactories of glass, vitriol, pottery, and 
several sugar refineries. Along the sea -coast many of 
the inhabitants are emplo3^ed in making kelp, and 
distilling spirits ; flai^ is cultivated in the mterior, and 
almost all the counties contain extensive bleach-fields. 

* Sid)h in the Irish language signifiea a mountaia. 
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II. LEINSTER,* THE Eastern Division, con- 
taining 12 COUNTIES. 1,757,492. 

Counlies. Chief Towns. Rivers, &o. 

2. Dublin j 3. DLrniNt 185,881 Liffey. 
SS-; aq2 "i Swords ... 1,727 

)l.Droglieda..l8,lI8 Boyne. 
I.Dandalk... 9,ii56 Dundalk Bay. 
Carlingford 1,275 Carlingford Bay. 
LoQth 625 

Trim , 2,470 Boyne. 

Navan 3,923 Blackwater and 

2. EastMeath J Boyne. 

159,183. ] Kelts 3,61B Blackwater. 

ArdbraccanJ 

P 3,043 

2 West f Mullingar... 4,100 Brosna. 
Meath i Killbegan... 1,775 Brosna. 
128 819. 1 ^- Atlilone||.. 7,543 Shannon near 
' * I. Lough Ree. 

f Longford... S,783 Camlin. 

2. Longford Lanesborough Shannon and 

im Mn i Lough Reu. 

1W,570. -^ Granard.... 2,534 

t Ardagh^P.4,942 

• Lttnater gives the liile of Duke to the family of FitigenUd. 
f Dublin is an srclibishopric, tbe Arclibiihop is styled I'rimate af 
Ireland. 'ITie public builjings in Dublin nre nmanificeiu: the Lord 
Lieutenant holds Ills court in the Castle which is situated in the centre 
of Ifae city. The UniaeriUy called Trinity Collegu, was founded by 
Queen Bliiabeth; itaend^ one member to Parliament. 

t Newcuile, bcfsre the union, seat Iwn members to ParliamenL 
f East and West Mealh fonn a bishopric, u-id liie bishop is stjled 
Bishop of Meaih ; his Palace is at Ardbroccan, a village neat Navan, 
ThJi bishop takes precedence of all other Irish binliaps. 

II Partly in the countly of lloscommon, province of ConnaughL 
'i lUs biihopric was annelid to the Atcbbiiihoatic of Tiiani ii) 
1T41. 
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Counties. 



2. Kildare 
99,065. 



2. Wicklow 
110,767. 



2, King's 

County 

131,088. 



2. Queen's 
County 
134,275. 



Chief Towns. Riven, &c. 

Athy 3,693 Barroyir and Dublin 

Canal. 

Naas 3,073 

Monastervan 1,275 Barrow and Dublin 

Canal. 
Castle Der- 
mot....... 1,336 — r— 

Kildare... 1,516 -n 

Maynooth* 1,364 

Wicklow... 2,0i6 St. George's Cha- 

nel. 
Baltinglass. 1,500 Slaney. 

Arklow 3,808 Oroca. 

Blessington 494 Liffey. 
Stratford-upon- 

Slaney Slaney. 

Philipstown 1,931 Grand Canal. 
Bana^her.... 2,813 Shannon. 

Birr 5,406 Birr. 

Tullamore... 5,517 Grand Conal^ 
Edenderry.. Grand Capal^ 

Marybo- 
rough.... 2,677 ■ 
l.Portarlineton2,877 Barrow. 
StradbalTy 1,815 r — 

l.KllKENNYf 

C 23,230 Nore. 

Thomastown2,105 Nore. 



2. Kilkenny 1 Ennisteageor 

mfiAn \ Innistioche 876 Nore. 



■■; :f 



.1 



Callan 
Castlecomer 905 



King's River< 



Knocktopher 477 Rivulet near the 

Nore. 



in i| ^ Boyal College of St. Patrick, iiutituto^ by tn 
n fkrfiiiiqept ia 1795, for the education of[ the Iiisb 

y^ofK|ilm"7 >* ^yl^ ^^ Bishop of OssQKT — part of 
y, witb^rt of the county of Kilkenny is called O^ory ; 
>t title of £tf 1 on the family of Fitipatrick. 



"? 



aiief Towtij. Risers, 4c. 

/l.C'arlow 8,035 Barrow. 



2. Carlow I LErcHLiN* Near tlie Barrow 'Ij 

78,952. 1 Tullow 2,298 Slaney. 

V Leiglilin Bridge Barrow. '<' 

I. Wexford. ...8,326 Slanev. 'j. 

1. New Ross ...4,475 Barrow. ,')* 

2. Wexford J Bannow, P..],298 Atlantic Ocean. 
170,806. "1 Eiinisc')rtliya,557 Slaney. 
Newborough 
or Gorey.2,132 

Leinster is in general, comparatively well cultivated, 
and enjoys good air and soil ; containing the capital and 
seat of Government, it is the most populous of the four 
Grand Divisions of Ireland. 

Thecou«tu (if Dublin contains marl, limestone, granite, 
freestone, slate, ochre, and potter's clay ; fuel is very 
scarce in some parts. The counties oi Louth and Meath 
ftre fertile in corn and pasture. 

The county if Longford is generally fruitful, and pro- 
duces great quantities of oats. The northern part is 
mountainous, and the south-western part is an extensive 
bog ; the low grounds along the Shannon are subject to 
inundations ; the mountains contain Iron Ore. Linen is 
the principal manufacture. 

Kildare is a level and fertile county and supplies the 
capital with grain. It comprehends, however, a con- 
siderable tract of bog, amounting to about one-firth of the 
county : here is a celebrated tarfy plain, containing 
about 5000 English acres, called the 'Curragh of Kildare. 
where the races arc held. 

fVicklo-w. Great part of this county is incapable of 
culture, consisting of mountains intermixed with rocks 
artd hogs. The hills along the coast are many of them 
well wooded, and together with the vallies form a de- 
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•nyeA town ; the Wshop is slyli^ Biahi 
~ Vcm it a Tillage in Weirard situated ( 
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lightful scenery. Cronebane Hill, near Arklow, cont^ains 
rich copper ore, combined with a quantity of sulphur : 
the mining operations have lately been discontinued. 

King's^ Comity in many parts is naturally fertile^ but 
more than one-tnird of it is occupied by bogs and moun- 
tiuns. Here is a scarcity of timber, except in ornamental 
plantations ; no coal has yet been discovered, but the bog 
turf affords plenty of cheap fuel. 

Queens County is rich and beautiful. On the north 
and north-west a range of high mountains called Sliebh 
Bloom separate it from King's Couqty, and in the eastern 
division the Dysart hills form a picturesque object from 
the flat country which surrounds them. This county cou- 
sins limestone, iron ore, marble, freestone, ochre, marly 
fuller's earth, &c., and in the south-east part, near Car- 
Jo w are extensive collieries. ^ 

In Kilkenny the soil is generally of a good quality, and 
the county contains very little bog or marsh land. The 
banks of the Nore afford some delightful prospects, and 
the fields produce wheat and other grain in great abund- 
ance. This county produces abundance of coal which 
emits very little smoke ; the principal coal-min^s are ill 
the neighbourhood of Castlecomer, between the Nore and 
the Barrow ; it also abounds in limestone, and contains 
inany valuable marble quarries ; near Kilkenny there is a 
mill for sawing and polishing marble. 

Carlou) is separated from Wexford on the south-east by 
a range of mountains ; the rest of the county presents a 
beautiful varied surface, which produces good pasture, 
aQ4 excellent corn. Great quantities of butter are made 
for exportation; the butter is considered as the be^t in 
Ireland. The county abounds in limestone quarriest 
which afford excellent manure. 

Wexford is separated, from Waterford by Waterford 
Harbour, from Kilkenny by the Barrow, and from Car^ 
low and Wicklow by formidable ranges of moun|;ains which 
admit of few passes. The situation of this county pre- 
«ented great advantages to the £nglish invaders of Ireland 
in the reign of Henry 11. from its natural strength, an4 
here the first colonists fixed their residence. 
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Bays, Harbours, and Lakes, in Leinster, 
Carlingford, Dundalk, and Drogheda, in Louth. Tbe 
Bay of Dublin; Wexford Harbour is very extensive, but 
two shallow for large vessels ; Bannow Bay. Tiie princi- 
pal lakes are Lougb Ree and Lough Gawnagh in Long- 
ford ; Lough Dereirush, Lough Ennel, Luugh Hoyle, &c. 
in West Meathi 
IIL MUNSTER*, the Southern Division, cos- 
TAiNiNC 6 cou.vTiES, 1,935,612. 

Counties. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

2. Clare fl.Ennis 6,701 Fergus. 

208,089. I KiLLALOEf 1,002 Shannon. 

il. LimerickJ 
C... .59,04.5 Shannon. 
Newcastle.. 2,866 
CaatleConnel, 
a village Shannon. 

ri.Clonmellf 15,590 Suii". 
1.CasHell||. 6,548 Eastoflhe Suir. 
2. Tipperary ! Roscrea..,. 5.239 Source of the Suir. 
34.6,896. ] Tipperary.. 6,348 West of the Suir. 
I Carrick on 

L Suir 7,466 Suir. 

f I.Watehford^ 

« w»fc.f .A I C-- 28,679 Suir. 

i«fiw \ Li^raofe... 2,330 Blackwater. 
156,52L ^,^,1^^ 2329 Bride. 

[_1. Dungarvan 5,105 Dun gar van Bay. 

" Munstet' gives liile of Earl to the Dnke of Clarence, the King'» 
■econd brollier. 

i- The bishop >» stjrled bishop of Kildloe and KiLreNOBAi Kilfe- 
DOia is ■village in tbe north-west of the count; of Clare. 

] The liisbup is staled Bisbop of LiutaiCK, Auhfokt, and Aoba- 
Doc. Ardfort is now a ruinous and decayed village in Kerry Dorlh- 
wett of Trolee, and Aghadoe i^ another Tillage in ihe same CDunijr 
■WBTtbc Lake orKillarney. 

S Partlyin Waterfoid county. 

I Casuell is an archbiibopric ; the archbishop is ilyled primUe 
of Ulster and bishop of Emly. Emly is u small village west of Up. 
perary. 

\ The bishop of WaleLfurd is styled bishop of WAiEaraED and 
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Counties. 



2. Cork 
730,444. 



Chief Towns. 

f2.CoRK»C. 100,658 
l.Kinsale... 7,068 
l.Youghal.. 8,969 
l.Bandon, or Ban- 
don-bridge 10,179 
1. Mallow... 4,114 

CLOYNEf,. 1,847 

Ross 1,557 

Skibbereen 4,843 



Rivers, Ac. 

Lee. 

Bandon. 

Blackwater. 

Bandon. 
Blackwater. , 
Cove of Cork. 
Atlantic, 
lien. 



2. Kerry 
216,185. 



1. Tralee 

Killarney. 
Milltowni. 
Dingle....; 



7,647 Lee. 
7,014 Lough Lane. 
1,165 Near the Mang. 
4,988 Dingle Bay. 



■ , * • 

The County of Clare is generally mountainous, but the 

vallies are very fertile. Lead and iron ores have been 
discovered in .several places, and coals are said to be 
abundant. The whole western coast of Clare dpes not 
contain one harbour in which ships can lie in safety, and 
its little ports on the Shannon are very insignificant. 

Limerick contains, along the banks of the Shannon, 
some tracts of land which are considered the richest and 
most fertile in Ireland. Notwithstanding the fertility of a 
great portion of the county of Limerick, its surface has a 
desolate appearance, the fences being mounds of earth 
broken in numberless places, and several of the fields are 
over-run with thistles and weeds. The Gal tees, a range 
o^ mountains in the south-east of the county, extend into 
the counties of Tipperary and Cork, and another range, 
of less elevation, extends from the western part into Ker- 
ry. The city of Limerick carries on manufactures ©f 
linen, woollen, and paper, and is a considerable depot for 
corn ; it is also a market for American produce. It ex- . 
ports, beef, pork, butter, hides, rapeseed, and yarn. 

* The Bisliop of Cork is styled Bishop of Cork and Ross. 

t Cloyne, though a bishopric, is only a. village ; the Cathedral is a 
fineold building. The celebrated Dr. George Berkeley, a native of the 
cdii'Aty of Kilkenny, author of the Minute Philosopher, the jineUyti, ^c, 
was bisliop of this place from 1 753 to 1 75S, * 



Tippirary is a great grazing county and contains large 
tracts of fertile land ; a tract in the neigtiboiirliood of 
Cashell and Tipperary, on account of its fertility is calliid 
the Golden Vale. The county, however, has large tracts 
of bog and mountain I the most eMensive bog is a tract 
lying in the north-eaat in the neighbourhood of Roscrea, 
Teniplemore, ftc. To ihe south of this range of bog be- 
tween the village of Killenaule and the county of Kil- 
kenny is the cnal district. In the Eouth-east angle of the 
county is the S^iefi A-na-m an, and on the borders of Water- 
ford are the Knock-mele-down mountains. The range 
called S^jcfiA-na-niuek is south of Tipperary, and to the 
south of which are the Galtees. A range of mountains 
crosses the county from the south-weal, on the borders of 
Limerick, to S/i*eiA-Bloom in Queen's County : this range 
contains lead, copper, nnd railistonc. 

Waterfurd is generally hilly, and the northern part is 
particulary rougli and moutainous ; in the south and east 
the soil is rich and productive. The Knock-mele-down 
mountains noith of the Blackwater, bordciiiig on Tip- 
perary are \ery high : the Commeragh mountains cover a 
great extent of the county between Dungarvan and Clon- 
mell. The city of Waterford exports beef, butler, hides, 
lallow, pork, and corn, and has a large share in the New- 
foundland trade. Packet-boats arc established between 
this port and Milford Haven in Pembrokeshire. (See 
page 77.) 

Cork is the largest and most populous county in Ireland, 
the surface is varied, and in many places extremely beau- 
tiful ; but the scarcity of trees is a general defect. There 
are several ranges of mountains and high lands running 
chiefly in a direction from east to west ; those which 
occupy the western districts are the most bare and rocky. 
The cxty of Cork exports great quantities of beei^ pork, 
butter, candles, soap, whisky, hides, linen cloth, woollens, 
yaroi &c.: its manufactures are sail-cloth, paper, leather, 
glue, glass, coarse cloth, &c. 

lierry, A great portion of this county is dreary andi 
deaolate, the mountains are rocky and often inacceBsible> ' 
and, where otherwise, unfit for habitation and incapable 
of culture ; MacgiUcuddy's Reeks is said to be 3404 feet 
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high. Th^ northern part contains several tfacts o€ gifod 
land, but these are frequently interrupted by blenik and 
stony hills, and intersected by tracts of hog, jtartij^ularly 
that narrow plain which extends from Castlemain harbour 
towards the county of Cork between the Flesk and the 
Mang rivers. 

This county has several marble and slate quarries, 
there are also mines of copper, lead, &c. near iKillamey. 
There are some coal mines, but the abundance and cheapo 
ness of turf from the bogs render the mines useless. 

BAYS, HARBOURS, AND LAKES, IN MUNSTERi 

Cork Harbour, of th6 Cove of Cork^ has long been 
celebrated for its safety and capaciousness. Waterford 
has a good harbour, Youghall and Dungarvan Bays are 
not much frequented. Kinsale has a fine harbour; the 
other bays of note are Skibbereen Bay, Dunmami^ Bay* 
Bantry Bay, Kenmare Bay, Dingle Bay, and Tralee Bayi 
Lough Lane, or the Lake of Killarney in Kerry^ formed 
by Uie river Lane which falls into Castlemain harbonry is 
celebrated for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. 

IV. CONNAUGHT*, the Western DivisioK^ 

CONTAINING 5 COUNTIES. 1,110,229. 
Counties. Chief Towns. * Rivers, Scd 

fCarrick 1)673 Shannon. 
Lei trim....... 246 Shannon. 
Dromahaire.. 388 Sonnet near Lough 
Gilly. 

« 61- ( 1 . Sligo 9,283 Between Slieo Bay 

LII9 ] andLoug^Giu/ 

^^^^^^^' ( Ballysadere.. 635 Arrow, 

* Connaught was formerly a distinct kingdom, and condnued fa 
•Djojr the dignity till the reign of Henry IV., after nHiich it was di- 
Tided among petty chieftains. Connaught gives title of Earl tO iIm 
puke of Gloucester, the King's first cousin. 

13 
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Counties. Chief Tuwni. RiTeri, &c. 

9. Mavo f Castle Bar... 5404. 

OQs m' i Kti-1-Ai.AV.. T«)6 Bay. 

„a3,ii^. ^ Ballinrobe... 2191 .Near Lough Mask. 
RoBcommon 3015. 

. Roscom- 1 Boyle 3407.Boyle and Lough 

Key. 
Elphin, a 
village 1369. 

{"l.Galway 27775.Galway Bay. 
TuAMt 4571. Near the Corbally. 
ClonfektJ, 
a village Near the Shannon. 

The Countt/ of Leilrini is extremely uneven in its sur- 
face, being composed of bogs and high mountains, with 
somefertile vallies intervening. Themoun tains contain lead, 
iron, and copper ores, and likewise coal mines ; they also 
dford sufficient herbage for the support of cattle. The 
highest mountains are Sliebk-axi-Evr, or Dartry, near 
the sea ; and S/te5A-an-Erin in the interior. The county 
produces abundance of oats ; here are some linen manu- 
factures, and bleach fields and potteries are numerous 
near Leitrim and Dramahaire. 

SUgo contains some rich and fertile land equally 
adapted for tillage or the fattening of cattle, but. nearly 
one-third part ot the county is waste land, though capable 
of improvement, A range of rough hills extends from 
Lougn Gilly to the borders of Roscommon, and to the 
west of the Arrow river is SUebh Dham, being part of the 
range called Knock-na-ree. At Ballysadere, the Arrow 
river rushes into the sea in a stupendous cataract. The 

• Tha bisliopis stiled Bisbo]- of KiLiiiA and Achokrt : Achonry 
is a small village in Sligo, situate about 16 utiles south.west of thv 
borough of SUgo. 

-f TiiBin is BD archbishopric : the archtushop is Primate of CoD- 
naugtitiUul Bishop of Ahdagh, a town in Longford. Seepage 113. 

\ The Biibgp of Clonfetl is stjied Bishop of CLONnaT and 
KiufAcnDASH. Kilmaciluagh it a miserahle village in tile south of 
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linen mamiftcture has made great progress ia ^^^^ent 
parts of the county. 

MayoU the least populQus ibrits lizeof any county in 
Ireland^ the inhabitants ar^fjenerBlly, in a state bf misery 
and ignorance, and their cabins have a wretched appear- 
ance. The eastern and southern parts are toL^^ljrleyeli 
and produce com and flax, and feed abundance of .cattle; 
but the north-west contains several masses of uninl^ited 
mountains, and trackless bogs. Among these moun- 
tains are Croagh^na-Mullen, Mount Nephin, &c., and 
near the western extremity df Achil Island is Sliebh^more; 
in the south-west id Croagh-Patrick, &c, 

Roscommon is a flat open county, in some places 
sprinkled with rocks, in thany interrupted by extensive 
bi^, and but little diversined with biils. The -only 
mountai&s within the co^unty are the Curlew -mounlaHK, 
between Loueh Arrow and Lough Allen, bordering on 
the cotility of Sligo. These mountains contain lifon ore 
and coals. The soil of Roscommon is generally fel^le, 
but pasturage is more tttleinded to than tilli^; there -are 
some manuractures of Imen and wooUen^^itunSk 

Gahamy towards the east is flat, and well adapted t^x 
grazing or tillage ; iVem the banks of the Shannon to the 
town of Galway the surface is beautifully diversified' witii 
rising hills, and the -soil is fruitful. That part of the^eeunty 
west of Lough Gorrib is a continual ehain of wild and stu- 
pendous mountains: the hills 6f Ourred are. very hieh, 
and the Twelve Pins are a well known sea-mark. Inat 
part of the county situated north-west of Lough Mask is 
called (/o^ce'« country ) being chiefly inhabited by a clan 
of that name. 



BAYS, HARBOURS, AND LAKES IN CONNAUGHT. 

Galway Bay is very extensive, and the port is very 
pommodious and safe, but too far from the towo. The 
other bays are Newton or Clew Bay, Killala Bays Sligo 
Bay, &c. The principal lakes are Lough Grilly and Ar- 
row in Sligo, Lough Allen in Leitrim, Lough Key and 
Lough Ree in Roscommon, Lough Cour and Lough 
Mask in Mayo, and Lough Corrib in Galwav. 

17 
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The islands of South Arrati at the entrance of Gaiway 
Bay, Clai^ Island at tJie entrance of Clew Bay, Acliil 
Island on the coast of Mayo, North Arran west of Done- 
gall, Rathlio north of Antrhn, the Copland Islands north- 
east af Down, Lambay on the coast of Dublhi, &c. 



The principal rivers liave already been mentioned in 
nirticing the towns. 

The 8/iannon rises from Lough Clean in Leitrim, it 
forms Lough Aflen^ Lough Baffin, Lough Ree, and Lough 
Derg, and falls into the Atlantic between Loop Head and 
Kerry Head. 

The Blachmler rises in Kejry, passes Mallow and 
Lisroore, and falls into the Atlantic at Youghol. 

The Barrow rises near S/fcM-Bloom in Queen's 
County, passes by Carlow, is joined by the Nore near 
New Ross, and falls into the Atlantic at Waterford 
Harbour. 

The Suir rises in Tipperary, at Roscrea, passes Cion- 
mell and Waterford, and joins the Barrow in Waterford 
Harbour. 

The Slaney rises in Wicklow, receives the Bann and 
other small streams, and falls into Wexftird Harbour. 

The L^ei} rises in Wicklow, passes through the 
County ofKiidare, and falls into the Irish Sea at Dublin. 
The Boyne rises in Kildare, passes Trim, receives the 
Blackwater at Navan, and falls into the Irish Sea at Dro- 
gbeda. On the banks of this river William III. gained a 
complete victory over Jamesll. in 1690. 

The Lee rises from Lake Alna in the County of Cork, 
is joined by the Bride and other small streams, and falls 
into the Atlantic at Cork Harbour. 

The Lagan rises in the county of Down, passes Lis- 
burn and Belfast, and falls into Belfast Lough, 

The Bann rises in the county of Down, passes through 
Lough Neagh and falls into the North Channel below 
Coleraine. 
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Thef Erne rises in Longford, passes through Lough 
£me and falls into DonegaJl Bay oelow Ballyshahnon. 

The Fo^le is formed by the junction of the MoumCf 
the Finny and the Dale at Lifford ; passes Londonderry, 
after which it expands into a fine bay called Jjou^ 
Foyle- 

Canals. — The Grand Canal from Dublin runs west- 
ward through the Counties of Dublin and Kildare, passes 
Fhilipstown, in King's County, to the Brosna river, and 
terminates in the Shannon near Mays Town. It has col- 
lateral branches to the Boyne at Edenderry in King's 
County, to the Barrow at Monastervan in Kildare, to 
Portarlington, &c. There are various other canals of less 
importance ; the town of Newry has a communication 
with Lough Neagh and Carlingford Bay ; Belfast has also 
a communication with the same lake by the river Lagan 
and a canal. 



MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 



The ancient history of Ireland is involved in the greateat obscuritj. 
It is said that a prince of Ubter, in the reign of Edward II., boasted, 
to Pope John XXII., o^an uninterrupted succession of one hundred 
and ninety-seven kings of Ireland to the year 1170, and even the 
more moderate Irish antiquaries carry their history up to five hundred 
years before the Christian era. Christianity was introduced into IraUnd 
about the middle of the fifth century, apd the monasteries produced 
many men of such piety and leaning, that Scotia or Ireland became 
celebrated all over Christendom. 

In the year 1171 Henry II. permitted Richard Strongbow Earl of 
Pembroke to effect ^ settlement at Waterford, which laid the fooada- 
tion of the English possessions in Ireland. 

In 1172 Henry 11. landed at Waterford, and all the petty princes 
submitted to his authority as Lord of Ireland. In 1541 Henry VIII. 
had the title of Kin^ of Ireland conferred upon him by an Irish Par- 
liament. 

Different parts of Ireland, for many centuries, have firequetidy be^ 
in a state of insurrection, occasioned by real or imaginary oppression. 
Hiese repeated disturbances were the cause of the Union of Iripbad 
vnth Great Britain in 1801. 



^^^^^ AltCBBIIHOrUCS AMD BiSHOFBICS. 

I. The AscHBisHor of Abiuoh presides oiec tlic Biibops of 
I. Meath. 4. Clogher. 6. Downancl Connor, 



MtSCEtl^KEOUE SUBJECTS. 



5. Rophue. 



. Derry. 



II. Under the AnrnusuoF ot Duilih are the Bisbops of 

1. KJldare. £. Leighlimuid Fcras. 5. Ossory. 

III. The ARCHsuHOFof CASiiKi.!,prcMdesoTerlheBibbopiof 
'>. Waterford and LUtaore. S. Killaloe and Kilfenom. 

2. Limerick, Aritfort, and 4, Cork and Ross. 

Aghadoe. 5, Cloyne. 

IV. The AacHUsuoi' of TiixH preddcs over Uic Bisbops of 
1. Clonfcit and KilmEicdiugh. 3. Elphln. 

S. Killala and Achonry. 

The csublished tcli^on of Ireland is the ume as Ihat of England, 
and the Eovcrnmeat of the diurcb is vested in four Brchbishops, under 
whose tisilalion arc 18 bishops. — One hundred members are sent lo 
the British Houw of Commona ; and thirty-two peers to the Hatue 
of Lords i 4 spiritual, chosea by rotation, uid 28 temporal, who bold 









THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

IN ENGLAND AHX 

40 Counties, which send to parliament - i 
25 Cities (Ely none, Loodon four) - 

172 Boroughs 3; 

2 Universities ..... 
£ Hastings, Do-"\ and their de-"! 
The ) ver. Sandwich, I pendants, Rye 
Cinque Ports. J Rom ney, and ( Winch tils e a, i 
(.Ilytlie, J Seaford. 



their de-'\ 
inta,Rye, I 
hclsea,& f 
.rd. J 



IS Counties, which send to parliament 
' 12 Boroughs, 
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IH SCOTiiAND AR« 

Members. 

Brougftt over . 513 
SS Cotitrtiieft^ l^ich send to parliament - SO 
66 Cities ahct fioroughs - - * H 

• IK IRELAND AKE 

32 Counties, which send to parliament - 64 

TheCiti^s 6f Dublin ahd Cork e^ch^too - 4 

Trinity College, Dublin ^ - -1 

51 PrinGipal Toyos and Boroughs - •* SI 

Total of the House of Commons - 65S 

GENERAL SUMMAltY OF THE POI>t7LATIOH €(t d&I^A^t 

BRITAIN AND. IRELA'ND* 



Males. 



England { Wale» 1; Soott^dj. Tota) 



5,485,679 1 550,487 j 983,552 | 6,817^718 
Army, Navy, Marines, and seamen in re^ 
gistered vessels, « .mV*.««m«.m......^ 519,300 



Females. 



5,777,758 



J >i II* li 



11,261,457 



566,951 



717,458 
Ireland. 



1,109,904 



AU" i < I' M di i i>^ 



2,095,456 



7,157,018 
7,254,615 



14,591,651 



Males .....5,541,926 7 . tL<^%iiy7 

Females.... 5,459,901 j '— " ^»0i*55r7 

Guernsey and the adjacent Isx.sa* ' 

Males .^ , 9,519 7 . " on rot 

Females U,308 j ' "'V -^^^^ 

Island of Jeiksey. 

?»'^V*" ]l'^\ 28.600 

Females,. .» 1 5,544 j * 

Isle of Man. 

Males ,,.....19,1581 joncr 

Females , ....20,92SJ ^"'^^ 

General Total 21,282,966 
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KroDi the preceding uble it appeals that tlic whole pnpuUtiaa dF 
the Uniled Kingdum amuunu to 21,23^,966; the number of males 
10,530,677, and or females lil,762,QS5 ; solhat thcnutnber of females 
exceeds the namber of mBleit by 24 1, CIS. 



SPITZBEEGEN. 
Spilzbergeu, at East Greenland, consists of a group of 
islands situated between 9 imd 20 degreea east longitude, 
iind7"aiid81 degrees north latitude. The sea in the 
neighbourhood abounds in whales, and the islands have 
long been the common resort of the whale Gshing ships 
from different countries. There is good anchorage in 
Schmeerenbeiv harbour ; close to this harbour is Amster- 
dam Island, where the Dutch used formerly to boil their 
whole oil. The islands are uninhabited, they wore first 
discovered by Sir Hugh Willoueliby in 153% and accu- 
rately described by Captain Pnipps (afterwards Lord 
Muigrave),in 1773. 

GREENLAND. 

Greenland lies between Bafiia's Bay and the Arctlu 
Ocean; on the east it is separated from Iceland by a strait; 
it extends, as far as it Is known, from Cape Farewell in 
latitude 59°. SO* N. to latitude 78° North, and' is supposed 
to be joined to America. The eastern part, bordering oa 
the Ailantic Ocean, is called Old Greenland or East 
Greenland ; and the western part, neai Davis Straits, is 
called New Greenland, or West Greenland, Between 
East and West Greenland is a ridge of impassable moun- 
tains covered with perpetual snow. On the coasts of Green- 
land there are a great number of islands of different sizes, 
on which the native inhabitants occasionally fix their re- 
sidence, for the convenience of fishing and catching sea- 
fowls. Greenland was discovered by Ihe Icelanders and 
Norwegians about the year 830, and the whale-fishery 
commenced soon afterwards. Vessels flrom Englantt 
Hollmid, Denmark, Sweden, Hamburg, Ac. are employed 
in the Greenland Fishery ; the season begins in May, and 
s through the months of June and July. ' "" 

G 1 
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ICELAND. 

Iceland is situated between 16 ^nd 24? degrees west 
longitude, and between 63 and 67 degrees norm latitude, 
The surface is rugged and mountainous ; the soil pro- 
duces no com, and scarcely any of the necessaries of 
life; while dreadful volcanic eruptions take place in 
many parts of the island, llie inhabitants are scattered 
oyer the plains and vallies in insulated farm houses, at 
the distance of several miles from each other; therci are 
not above six or seven villages in the whole island. The 
principal burning mountain is Heckla, and there are 
several springs of hot water and boiling fountains ; sc^e 
of which, particularly the great Geyser,* throw up co- 
lumns of water to the height of 90 or 100 feet. The 
principal village is Skalholt or Reinkinkirk. Icdaild 
belongs to Denmark. 

THE FAROE OR FERRO ISLANDS. 
The Faroe islands, which are 20 in number, lie be« 
tween 61®. 15' and 62®. 21' north latitude, they are 
situated between Iceland and the Shetland islands, about 
S50 miles west of Norway. They have the appearance 
of agroupe of rocks, and contain some cfoal minetf ; onlj 
17 of these islands are inhabited, the principal island is 
Stromsoe, and its chief town Thorshaven. The chief 
wealth of these islands consists in sheep ; and the quan- 
tities of sea-fowls which frequei^t the rocks afford 8 peril- 
ous employment for the bird catchers. The Faroe idands 
belong to Denmark. 

NOVA ^MBLA. 
Nova Zemblaf a large Russian island, separated from 
the government of Archangel by the strait of Wa;|^gatZy 
is situated between 52 and 76 degrees east longitude, 
. and extends from 69 to 78 degrees of north latitude. 
The coasts are visited by fishermen and hunters, but there 
are no permanent inhabitants ; the Dutch wintered on the 
north-east coast of the island in 1596. The interior 
abounds with rein-deer, white bears, white and blue 
foxjes, and the shores swarm with whales of di&renit 
sizes, walruses, and various kinds of large fish. 

from the loehmdic vecb geyta, tora^ 



THE AZOBX I 

THE AZORES. 

The Azores, or western islands, are situated between 
25 and 32 degrees west longitude, and between 37 and 
40 degrees north latitude. The easteromost islands are 
St. ft^chael and St. Mary ; the middle islands are Ter- 
cera, Graciosa, St. George, Pico and Fayal ; the west- 
ernmost are Corvo and Floras. AH the hills of these 
islands bear marks of volcanic origin, being composed of 
lava either pulverised, or in the state of rock. The soil 
is fertile, and produces wheat, barley, and Indian corn ; 
Pico produces annually about five thousand pipes of 
wine of the colour and flavour of inferior madeira, which 
is exported from Fayal. The largest island is Si. Michael, 
the chief towns are I'onta del Gada and Villa Franca; 
St. Michael's oranges are particularly esteemed, Tercera 
is the seat of the Portuguese government in the Azores ; 
its chief town is Angra, 



m 



E CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 



LAPLAND.* 



Lapland, the most northern country In Europe, ex- 
tends from about 6i degrees of north latitude to the north 
cape in 71°. 30' north latitude. It is bounded on the 
north and west by the Arctic Ocean, on the east by the 
white sea, and on the south by the gulf of Bothnia, 
Sweden, Fmland, and Norway. Lapland is divided inio 
three parts, called Russian, Swedish, and Danish or Nor- 
wenan Lapland. 

Rusfian Lapland is the most dreary of the whole ; it 
consists of the circle of Kola to the north, anil Kemi- 

* Lapland, Horvty, Swedeo, and Denmark were ancienlly mtlcil 
S»ndinavifl. 

G 5 



1:30 LAP£Al»l^. 

Lapmark to the east of the idver Tornea.*^ The principal 
town of Kemi-Lapmark is £nara, oii a large lake of the 
same name, which has a communication with, the Arctic 
Ocean by means of a river. 

Stveeksh Laplland is situated to the north-west of ike 
Gulf of Bothnia, and west of the Tprnea river, fi; con- 
sists of Tornea Lapmark, Lulea Lapmark^ PLthea Lap-^ 
mark, Umea Lapmark^ and Asele Lapmark. The priojci-- 
pal towns are Tornea, Lulea, Pithea, and Umea, aitnaUid 
on rivers of the same names. That part of the countvj 
bordering on the Gulf of Bothnia^ from Umea to Tornea^, 
is sometimies '^called West Bothnia. 

Danish or Nonoegian Lapland is the noFthefmnost divi* 
sion, and consists of Finmark* Wardlms, situated on aa 
island called Wardoe, chiefly icibabited by fishermen, is 
the resideniee of the governor; the rest, of the country 
contains neither towns nor villages., l^orwegian Lapland 
and the whole of Norway was ceded to the Swedes m- the 
year 1814. 

That part of Lapland lying along the northern shore 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, consists of an extensive plain 
abounding in immense forests of spruce and, Scots fir; 
beyond wnich the land rises gradu^ly, stad at 4ast be- 
comes full of lofty mountains. Lapland abounds in iron- 
ore, and contains also some mines of copper. The do- 
mestic quadrupeds are oxen, cows, sheep, goats, and 
dogs ; these are all of ^ small size. The most valuable 
animal is the rein-deer ; it serves as the priocipal beast of 
burthen^, its milk is highly valued, its flesh supplies the 
inhabitants with, food, its sinews are made Into thre*^. its 
horns into spoons and ol^er domestic utensils, and its 
skin furnishes a great part of their dress. From Tott^&ky, 
^d some of the other sea-ports, are exported tinatei",. 
fish, rein-deer, hides, furs, and tar ; the imports conl^ifit 
of salt,, snuff,, tobacco, groceries, and spirit ^ 

NORWAY. 

Ifjorajayji inQluding Norwegian Laplandy, e)(£ends from 

* Tbat part of Swedish Lapland to the east of the iiSiMA 1?omaa Waa^ 
ceded to the Eussinns in. 1 809.w 
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the Naze, in latitude 58°. north, longitude 7". E. ; to the 
Korth Cape in the istend of Maggeroe, latitude 71°. 30* 
north, longitude 26° east. It is bounded on ihenorthby 
the Arctic Ocean ; on the ea£t by the Dofrefield moun- 
tains, which separate it from Sweden; on the south by 
the Scaggerac Sea which separates it from Jutland; and 
on tlie west by the North Sea, irhicli divides it fi'om Scot- 
land and the Orkney and Shetland islands, 

Norway is divided into 4 general governments, the 
population is about 930,000. 

Pro'inccs. Chief Tonse. Sus, .<tc. 

Aggerhuus, S, E Christiana ......Sca^eraC' 

Christ inn sand, S. W....Stavanger North Sea. . 

Bergen, W Bergen North Sea? J 

Drontheim, N....„ Drontheira North Sea' 

Drontheim is succeeded by Nordlattd, a long narroii* 
province, which is terminated northward by Finmark, or 
Norwegian Lapland, a dreary and inhospitable region. 

Bergen contains about 15.000 inhabitants, and Christ- 
iana and Drontheim about 9,000 each. Kongsberg, situa- 
ted Bouth-west of Christiana, on both sides of tlie river 
Lowe, is noted for its silver mines ; and at Roraas, sit- 
uated about 67 miles S. S. E. of Dronchdm, on a moun- 
tain, are some copper mines. 

Fredericshall, where Charles XII. of Sweden was killed 
in the trenches by a musket ball, in December, 1718, is 
situated in Aggerhuus, on the Scaggerac, bordering on 

The mountains of Norway are covered with forests of 
pine, asli, and fir. Timber has for many ages been the 
principal article of exportation. 

Christiana export* fisli, tar, soap, vitriol, alum, iron, 
coarse cloth, cordage, timber, &c. Saw mills are erected 
for cutting the timber into planks and deals. The exports 
of the other sea-ports are nearly the same ; the imports 
are corn and other necessaries ot life in whicli Norway is 
deficient. 




1S3 NORWATi SW2DEK. 



NORWEGIAN ISLANDS. 

The Norwegian coast presents one continued series of 
small and unimportant.islandsy most of them uninhabited. 
The principal are Karmoe at the entrance of. the bay of 
Stavanger ; Bdmmeloe and Sortoroe on the coast of Ber- 
gen ; Hitteren and others at the entrance of the gulf of 
Drontheim. The islands of Loffoden, oa the coast of 
Nordland, contain about 4000 inhabitants ; great quanti- 
ties of fish are caught here. On the coast of the island 
of Moskoe is th'e whirlpool called Maelstrom or Moskoe- 
strom, very dangerous to shipping, excepting during a 
short time at high and low water. 

At the treaty of peace m 1814 Norway, Norwegian Lapland, and 
the islands along the coast, were ceded to Sweden by the allied Sor- 
ereigns of Engleuad, Russia, Austria, ^nd Prussia. The Norwenant, 
indignant at this transfer, took up arms in fatour of Christian FVed- 
erick, hereditary prince of Denmark, but were unable to lesist the 
arms of Sweden and England. 

By the Diet assembled at Christiana, the 20th of October, 1814, 
it was resolved, — Hiat Norway should be permanently governed by the 
same king as Sweden, but'as an integral state, and with the prewrrs- 
tion of its constitution and laws ; it was declared a free^ independent, 
and inalienable-kingdom, the succession to be in the male line, and the 
reigning prince a Lutheran. These preliminaries were assented to by 
Sweden, and the Diet unanimously elected the king of that country 
(Bernadotte) to the throne of Norway on tlie 4th of Nov. 18^14. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweflent including Swedish Lapland, is situated be-- 
tween 55^. 22^ and 69^ north latitude. It is about 950 
niiles in length, and its breadth between 200 and. SOO 
miles; the northern boundary is Norwegian LaplaJnd; 
the eastern, tbe river Tornea, the gulf of Bothnia, and 
die Baltic ; the southern, the Baltic, the Sound, and the 
Cattegat, which divided it from Denmark ; and the western, 
the Dofrefield mountains which divide it from Norway. 

Sweden originally consisted of three kingdoms,^ Nor- 
land, Sweden proper, and Gothland, each oif which watf' 
subdivided into provinces. The division into provinces 

18 
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a Bbolislied, and Sweden is nt 
called Lcens or governments.* 


)w divided into 22 districts, 


Old Provinces. Neur Prorincea. 


Chief Towns. 


Rivers, &c. 


1. Swedish! 


lAPLAND.-j- 




Norland and ) tt„„ 
West Bothnia ^ ^"^^'^ — 


.Umea 


.Umea. 


2. SwzDEM PaoPER. 




Jecntland, and }- Hernosand.. 

Medelnad } 

Herjedalen, -, 


.Hernosand.. 


.Island Herno. 


Uplmjd Upsal 

Westmanland ....Westerns 


..Upsal 

.Westeras.... 
..Njkoping.., 
..Stockliolm., 


..Sala. 

..LakeMccIer. 
..Baltic. 
..LakeMffiler. 


..Orebro 


..Svartelf. 


Dalecadia Falilun 

Warraeland ...... Carlstadl .... 


..Carlstadt.. 


..LakeWener. 


3. GorKLAND. 




East Gothland. ..Linkoping.... 

S--J {we'r!::: 

PartofSmalandl 


..Linkoping. 

..Calmar 

..Carlscrona. 
...Skara 


..Steng. 
..Late Welter 
..Lake Helga. 

..Baltic. 

..Baltic. 
..Near Lake 

Wener. 
..Molilal. 
;..Gotha. 


Oeland ) 

Blekingen Carlscrona.. 

West Gothland.,. Skaraborg..., 


Dal6land,orDalia,Klfshorg 

West Gothland.. .Gottenburg. 

• TTie new division of Sweden has 
maps uid geogcaphiEal works. 
t See page 150. 


...Elfsborg..., 
...Gottenburg 


I occasioned grea 


t confusion in our 


^^ 
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Old Phmntes. New Pkx>Tin«OB. Chief Towns. Rfl^n, &c. 

Halland Halmstadt ».»...Halnistadt.«.,,,N]ssa. 

Schonen or \ Cbmtianstadt ChriBtismstadt Helge-*a. > 

Skania J Malraohus Malmo The Sound. 

Isle of Gothland Wisby Wisby;^^.*... ^.Baltic. 

The city of Stockholm iis a government independent oC 
the 22 given above, it contains about 72, 650 inhabitants-. 
The number of inhabitants in all the governments amount 
to 2, 425, 700) which is little more than 14; persons to a 
square mile. 

Sweden^ though inclosed by mountains on the weet 
and north, is in general a flat country ; along the whole 
road from Gottenburg in the west, to Stockholm in the 
east, there is scarcely a single hill. In the south, a dis- 
tinct range of hills crosses the country from sea to sea, 
and in particular provinces there are detached mountains 
of considerable height ; Areskutan in Jemptland is 6180 
fe^t above tlie level of the sea. 

The lakes of Sweden occupy about one-eighteenth lof 
the whole surface ; lake Wener, the largest, has « com- 
munication with Gottenburg by the canal of TVolhoetta. 
The other large lakes are Wetter^ and tiielmar which 
communicates with lake Mceler. Sweden contains few 
navigable rivers, but nfany rapid streams issue from the 
Dofrefield mountains, and fall into the Baltic. Near tb^ 
moutli of the river Dal, which falls into the gulf of 
Bothiiia s^th east of Gefle, is a celebrated cataract. 

The principal articles of manufacture m Sweden ^ire 
iron and eo^pper. The chief exports are iron, co|)pbry 
timber, from the great forest, and tar ; thf imports, cotti, 
wine, cotton, tea, sugar, cofiee, &c. Stockholm and 
GotteiibuKg are the principal commercial sea*ports ; and 
CarlscroDft on the Baltic is the station of the Swedish 
navy. 

The lioiitersity at Upsal, founded in I4;77» is itigcelik 
repute ; the university at Lund, in the province of Scho- 
nen neat the Sound, is on a stnaller staLe lind t>f a tiioflte 

'ent foundation.. 



SW£D£M, DBMHAKK. 
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The lafgeat island is Gothland, in iIiq Baltic, chief 
town Wisby, in thenovlii-ivest ; Oeland is scpuraited from 
Calmar by the strait of Calmar ; the island of Herno in 
the gulf of Bothnia, and Marstrand iit the Cattegat, a 
rocky island north-weeC of the cnouth of the river Gotha, 
are the principal 

Tba islands of Aland, at tli 
ceded to Kusa'a along with ih 
EVederie^Di, in the year ISf 



DENMARK. 

Denniai-k lies between 53°. 20' and 57°. 4i' north 
latitude, and between 8°. 1(1' and 12°. 30' east longitude ; 
It consists of the peninsula of Jutland, anciently called 
Chersotte&vs Cmbrica," and several islands at theentrance 
of the Baltic. 

Denmark is hounded on the north by the Scaggerac 
Sea which divides it from Norway; on the east by the 
Cattegat, the Sound, and the Baltic, which separate it 
trom Sweden ; on the south-east by tlie Trave and Stcck- 
enitz rivers, wtiich divide it from Germany ; on the south 
by the Elbe ; and on the west by the North Sea, whicli. 
divides it from Scotland and the oorth of England. 



Kl. The Penin 
Ovinces. Oiit 

/Aalbot 
tland J Wibori 
oper 1 Aarhu! 



\ Of JlJTLAMD, 



Oiiof Towns. Rivers, iff. ' 

{Aalborg Liimfierd. ; 
Wiborg, or Viborg..Lake Atmildl . 
Aarhus Csnal. 
Horsens .,.,.. Cattegat. 



lU iniubiunUi.calltdllie Cmbti^-KtuB formerly Ore ce 
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ProTinces. Chief Towni. Riven, &c 

{Sleswick ^Sley, 
Flensborg , Flensborgdr-Wjrk. 
Tondern*.,« •..«.. Widaw. 
Tonniogen «,.Eyden 
Hibe ..••«»..«•. .Gram* 

{Kiel.. Kielerfiord. 
Altona Elbe. 
Gluckstadt Elbe. 
Rendsburg iSyder and Capal. 
Lauenburg* Elbe & Steckenitzs 

2. The Islais^ds in the Baltic, &c. 

1. Zealand, the largest Island, is bounded on the 
north by the Cattegat Sea, on the east by the Sound, 
which divides it from Sweden, and on the west by the 
Great Belt, which separates it from Funen. The coast is 
iMerseqted with large bays, and within the country are 
several lakes which abound in fish. 

Copenhagenff situated on the eastern coast, is the 
capital of the Danish monarchy. The, harbour is foimed 
by a channel which runs between the city and the small 
island of Amack, or Amager. This little island has 
a Isommunic&tion with Zealand by two bridges, and sup- 
plies Ihe city with yegetables, milk, butter, and cheese. 
The university of Copenhagen was founded in 1479, and 
contains, on an average, 700 students; the population 
of the city is estimated at 105,000. 

EUinore on the Sound, nearly opposite to Helsingborg 
in Sweden, has no harbour, but an excellent roadstead^ 

* Laaenburg was formerly ^vemed by its own duke, and extend- 
ed on both sides of the Elbe; in 1689 it fell to the house of Hanover. 
That part of the province between the Elbe and the Stepkenits rtrers 
was made over to Denmark in 181.^, in lieu of Swedish Pomerania, 
which had been ceded to that kingdom in 1814, as a compensation for 
the loss of Norway. Danish Lauenburg contains about 425 sqiiare 
miles, and 35,000 inhabitants. 

f Called by the natives Kiobenhaven; vis. the harbour of the 
merchants. 



which is generally crowded with vessels passing the 
Sound, or at anchor. The entrance into the Baltic, by 
the Sound, is defended by the fortress of Cronborg, 
which is provided iritli powerful batteries, and here the 
Sound is not fourmites across; tliese batteries, however, 
could not prevent the passage of the British Sect into 
the Baltic on the 29th of March, 1801. The Consuls 
of the different maritime nations in Europe reside at 
EJsinore, it is also the residence of several British and 
other merchants, and all vessels passing the Sound pay a 
tell here of one. 'per cent., or of one and a quarter per 
cent, on the value of their cargoes. 

B, Funen is situated between the Great and Little Belt, 
and is next to Zealand in size and importance ; it is fer- 
tile and produces barley, oats, buck wheat, rye, veget- 
ables, &c. The chief town is Odensee, which has a 
communication with the sea by a river and canal: here 
are manufactures of woollen, leather, and soap. 

3. Laland lies to the south of Zealand, it produces 
corn, peas, and all kinds of grain in abundance. The 
chief town is Nakskow, in the west of the island. 

4. Falster is situated to the east of Laland, the chief 
town is Nykoping. 

5. MoEN lies to the north-cast of Falster, the chief 
town is Steege. 

6. BoRNHOLM is situated to the south of Skania, in 
Sweden, in 15 degrees east longitude^ the chief towns 
are Ronne and Aakirken, 

7. Femern is separated from the northern coast of 
Holfltein bya strait called Femern. Sound, the chief town 
is Bu^. 

8. Eangeland, south-cast of Funcn, produces corn, 
potatoes, flax, SiC, the chief town is Rudkioping. 

9. Alsen is situated on the eastern coast of Sleswick, 
the chief town is £ 



There are betcral atlier smaller islands as Letsac, Anbolt, on wbicb 
ita lipht hou^e, Samsoe, &c. in tlic Cattegnt; Sallholm, Aniack, and 
Hwen* ia the Sound j Arroe and several utbers la the south of Punen, 
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and likewbe to the north of LaUnd^ in the Baltic $ Fanoe, Rom* 
S;It» Forb, Pellworth, and Nordstrand in the North Sea, on the 
coast of Steswick ; and Heligoland* on the ^est o£ Holstein. 

The kingdom of Denmark contains about 1,690,000 
nhabitants, vjz« Jutland, Sleswick, Holstein, and Lau- 
enburg, 1,085,000; Zealand, Funen, and other idands^ 
including the city of Copenhagen, 550,000 ; Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands, 55,000. 

Denmark is generally a level country, and contains a 
great number of rivulets, brooks, and lakes; the coasts 
abound with creeks and bays, which are of essentia be« 
nefit to navigation. A range of low hills runa along the 
middle of the peninsuTa of Jttdandf as fbr as Hdittem, 
which produce^ in some parts, nothmg but heatii and' 
brushwood, and in others a species of red sand, totaUj 
destitute of v^etation. In many parts die pasturages are . 
ridi And extensive ; the com most generally cultiTated ir 
rye. 

Sleswick, or South Jutland, produces baiiey, cats, 
rye* wheat, in small quantities, hemp and flax* Flens* ' 
borg, the largest town, contains about 15,000 infa«]Mtaiiti> 
Sleswick 7000. 

Holstein, which is in the same latitude as the north 
of England, ph>duces wheat, bai^ey^ oats, potatoes, 
hemp and flax, with some hops ; but its chief wealth is 
in pasture. 

The manufactures of Denmark are inconsiderable* Its 
chief exports are cattle, horses, cheese, butter, &c. 

AUona^ on the Elbe, contains about ^,000 inhabitants. 
The number of vtoels belonging to the harboFur is up- 
wards of 100; these vessels are chiefly employed in the 



because it was granted by Frederick II, King of Denmark, to Tycfao 
Brahe, the celebrated Astronomer, on whom he settled a considerable 
pension, and a^sistedliim in building the observatory, called Uramburg, 
lycho Brahe was a native of Sw'eden. 

• This island was taken by the English in 1807, and made a depot 
for merchandise when our commerce was excluded the continent by 
Bonaparte ; it was retained by the Britbh government at the peace of 
1614. 
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ports of the Baltic and Nortli Seas, and also in the her- 
ring, cod, and wbate fiaheries. At Altona are manufac- 
tures of silk stuKs, calico, stockings, leather, gloves, to- 
bacco, vinegar, starch, wax, looking -glasses, &c> 

Denmark contains ttvo universities, one at Copenhagen 
on a large scale, with ample funds, and a smaller one at 
Kiel. The established religion is the Lutheran, and the 
government an absolute monarchy. 

THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 

J'he Russian Empire eitends rrom 18 degrees of east longitude, 
taxLnaid round the globe, bj 1 70 degrees of west longitude ; and Irom 
44 degrees of noTth latitude to the Arctic Ocean. 

It U bounded on tlie north by the Arctic Ocean ; on the eaet b- 
BhHing's SlraitB and the Pacific Ocean, which divide il from Amcri- 
aa; anlhesouth by Cbiaese Tartary, Western or Independent Tartaj 
rj, the Caspian Sea, the rivers Tereck and Kubane, and the Black Sea, 
nbich divide it from Turkey in Asia ; on the west and »iuth-west by 
Ibe Pnitb* and Danube rivers, which separale it from Moldavia and 
Bulgaria in Turkey ; by the San and the Vistula, vchicb divide it fhun 
Galicia or Austrian Poland ; on the north-west and weM by Silesia f, 
Prussian Poland, Fruseia, the Baltic Sea, the Gulf of Bolhm'a, and 
the river Tomeo. 

Id leFritorial extent, tbe Russian Il^mpire exceeds all the nations in 
Europe. Its surface contains more than seven miHians <<fs<ruare miles, 
being about one-ninlh of the vrhole habitable ^\iAie, Many parts of this 
vast surface are impofectly known, and ahnOBI uninhabited, pirticu- 
larly in Asiatic Russia : (he tract of country on the north-west coast of 
America, belonging to Kusua, is equally rude ind uncultivated. 

If the reeenl\tfficial returns are to be credited, European Russia con- 
tains ST millionsafinhahitants, oaasurfaceof one million six hun- 
•jred and fifty thousand square miles. Asiatic Kusua comains sii- 
. teen millions of Inhabitants, and the KINSDOM of Poland about three 
■nUlions, The lesull gi'csjj/?^ sjj nalliom of inhnbilanti subject lo the 



* At the treaty nf Bucharest, In May 1BI9, diat part of Moldavia 
to the east and noiih of l)ie Frutb was ceded to Russia, together with 
Bessarabia. 

t This includes the kingdom of Poland under the prauction of Rus- 
sia Coinpruing the Palatinates of Cracow, Sandomir, Lublin, Ploek, 
** *j, 4c, which furmed the Duchy of Wbubw Arom 1807 to 1813, 
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European Russia. 

RussrA IK Europe is bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean ; on the east by the Ural Mountains, the 
Krimea, the Wolga, and the uon, which separate it from 
Asiatic Russia; on the south by the Sea of AsopB and 
the Black Sea, which divide it from Turkey in Asia, and 
by part of the Danube, which separates it from Bulgaria ; 
on the west by the Pruth river, the Kingdom of Poland^ 
Prussia, and the Baltic Sea. The Gulf of Bouinia, and 
the river Tornea, divide it from Sweden. 

European Russia is divided into 48 Governments or 
Bcovinces, including those taken from Poland and Tur- 
key, viz. 5 in the north, 13 north-west, 14 in the centre, 
6 m the east, and 10 in the south. 

V S. Provinces or Governments in the North. 
Provinces. Chief Towns. Riven, fte> 

Archangel Archangel.. ...••••Dwina and White 

Sea. 

^Vologda.... ....Vologda Soukhona. 

Olonetz...............01onetz ...Lake Ladojia. 

Finland.,..........^,... Abo ... ......i........ Aura. 

Viborg., Viborg Giilif of tlnland. 

13. Prminces in the Nortk'Wtst. 

St.Petersburg........St.Petersburg....Keva. 

Novgorod..... .Novgorod...... ...Lake Ilmexi. 

Pskov ....Pskov ..Velicaja. 

Esthonia, or Revd..Revel.... Gulf of Finland. 

Livonia, or Riga... .Riga Dwina and Gulf of 

Riga. 
Vitepsck, or Po- 
lotsk Vitepsck.. Dwina. 

t fCourland Mittau Aa. 

iWilna Wilna Wilia. 

* Or Wolog^ : the Russian alphabet does not contain the letter W» 
they give the sound of W to the letter Y. 
t Provii^ces taken from Poland. 
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Province! in the West. 
Proiinces. Chief Towns. fliTen, & 

{Moghilev Mohilev Dnieper. 
Minsk Minsk Swislocz. 
Grodno Grodno Niemen. 
Bialystock Bialystock Narew. 



I Uialystock ilialysto< 

I Volhynia Liicko.. 



..St,r. 



14. Provinces in the Centre. 

Moscow Moscow Moskva. 

Tver Tver Tverzaand Wolga, 

Vladimir Vladimir Khasnia. 

Jaroslavi Jaroslavi Wolga. 

Kostroma ...Kostroma Kostroma and 

Wolga. 
Niznei-Novgorod,,.Niznei-Novgorod.Ocka and Wolga. 

Tambov Tambov Zna. 

Biazan Riazan Ocka. 

Tula Tula Tulpa and Upa. 

Kaluga Kaluga Ocka. 

Smolensk,..,*. Smolensk Dnieper. 

Ore! Ore! Ocka. 

ursk Kursk Tuskara, 

ronez Voronez Voronez and Don. 



l?ett 



6. Provinces in the East. 



'erm Perm Kama, 

Viatka Viatka Viatka. 

Riiobirsk Simbirsk Wolga. 

Feiiza. Penza Sura and Penza. 

Saratov , Saratov Wolga. 

Kasan,.,,, Kasan Kasanka. 

10. Provinces in the South. 

.■a J I' fKaminiec Dniester. 

+P'^''°''^ Ichoczim Dniester. 

• Provincei taken from Poland, 
t Taken from Pulaid in 1795, 
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Provinces, Chief Towai. Hirers, &c. 

J Bessarabia and 1 Bender.M...^ Dniester. 

*\ Moldavia.,,— ...3 Ismail Danube. 

rTchernigov, ...Tchernigbv..., DesUa. 

i Novgorod- Siever- Ndvgqrod-Siever- 

(. skoi. skoi ....Desna. 



Kiev , ,Kiev .Dnieper. 

and 



eper. 
Poltava or Pultowa Poltava Vorskla. 



{Slobodsk Ukraine! 1 jr. fKharcov 

or Kharcov „ } ^^''"^'' ' { Lapan. 

Ekaterinoslav Ekaterinoslav Dnieper. 

Kherson i Kherson..... r^nlepeT. 

[Odessa • Black Sea. 

iCafFa or Theodo- 
sia ..Crimea. 
Sevastepol Black Sea. 
Perecop ...Isthmus of Fere- 

cop. 

Don Cossacks Tscherkask..'. .....Mouth of the 

Don. 

Russia is in general a level country ; all the principal 
rivers have their source in the mountains of Valdai, to the 
south and south-east of Petersburg, and these mountains 
are not above 1 200 feet high. The Uralian chain of 
mountains extends from Nova Zembla in the north to the 
Sea of Aral in the south ; Pauda, the highest point, is 
stated to be 4512 feet above the level of the sea. The 
mountains of Olonetz extend from^ the north-west of the 
Lake Onega, to the Gulf of Kandalax, or White Sea. 

The lakes of Russia are not very numerous, exc^t in 
the north-west. The principal are the lake of Imandra 
in Lapland, Lake Onega, Ladoga, Ilmen, Peipus or 
Tchude, &c. There are extensive marshes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poland, particularly in the territory of Minsk, 

* Bessarabia, or Budziac Tartaky, with Moldavia, east of the IVuth, 
-were ceded to Russia by the Turks in 1812. Choczim was formerlj 
included in the Turktsfti province of Moldavia. • 

f Ukraine {the frontier) is a name given to the country extending on 
both sides &i the Dnieper, in the south of liussia, from Poland to the 
river Don. 
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and between Petersburg and Moscow are prodigious fo- 
rests, and likewise in several other parts. The towns in 
Russia are chiefly built with timber. 

Tlie princj'psl branches of manufacture are hnen, wool- 
len, hardware, leather, soap, oil, potash, and mats. 
Tula, to the south of Moscow, is the Sheffield of Russia, 
and at Moscow are some silk works. The chief exports of 
Russia are hemp, fla>;, seeds, leather, tallow, potash, 
wax, soap, timber, pitch, tar, train-oil, linen, ropes, thread, 
peltry, and iron in bars. The imports are sugar, coffee, 
cotton, Aad other colonial goodie, supertine woollen, cot- 
ton cloth, silks, wioe, and brandy, &c. 

The chief sea-ports of Russia are St. Petersburg, Riga, 
Odessa, and Archangel. Those of loss consetjuence are 
Viberg, Bevel, and Libau, on the Baltic, witii Kherson, 
and Nicolaiev on the Black Sea. St- Petersburg, contain- 
ing 330,000 inhabitants, is the greatest Russian sea-port; 
Riga contains 36,000, and Odessa on the Black Sea the 
same number. Moscow, in the interior of the country, 
contains 200,000 inhabitants, and Tula 30,000. Cron- 
Htadt, in the Island of Retusari, in the Gulf of Finland, 
contains about ^,000 inkabitants ; it is the station of the 
Russian uavy. Here is a foundry for casting cannon, 
and a rope walk for manufacturing cables of all sizes, with 
great magazines of naval stores. 

An Imperial Ukase was issued in 1802, by which six 
'Unwerskies were founded, viz. at St Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Wilna, Dorpat in the government of Riga, Khar- 
cov, and Khasan. Schools are also established for navi- 
gation, the military art, painting, commerce, mining, ftc. 

The established religion of Russia is that of the Greek 
Church, with a free toleration of all sects. The Russian 
government is a monarchy with unlimited power, except 
by the respect due to the nobilit}' and clergy ; the people 
being in a state of vassalage, and wholly unqualified to 
bear a part in governing themselves. 



Tiie island of Oesd, at the entrance of the Gulf of Ri- 
ga, contains extensive forests, and several stone quarries, 
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from wh!ch fine marble has been extracted. The <^ief 
town 18 Arensburg. 

Dago lies to the north of Oesel, near the entrance ' of 
the Gulf of Finland ; on the coast are several dangerous 
shallows and sand-banks. Dagerort is the principal place, 
being a fishing village, where there is a light*house 
erected. s 

Aland, at the entrance of the Gulf of Bothnia, is sepa- 
Irated from Sweden by Aland's Haf. Between this island 
and Finland there are a great number of small islands, or 
insulated rocks, very dangerous to navigation. This 
island was ceded to Russia in the year 1809 : Castleholm 
is the chief place. 

Retusarif in the Gulf of Finland, near Petersburg, was 
taken from the Swedes by Peter the Great, who in 1710 
built Cronstadt at the south-eastern extremity of the 
island, and made it the principal harbour for his nihry. 

Vaigatchy or Waigatz, is, a desolate island in the Fro* 
zen Ocean, in the government of Archangel, south pf 
Nova Zembla. See p. 128. The Russians from Archan- 
gel occasionally visit Spitzbergefif and consider the islands 
as the property of the Emperor. See p. 127* 



RIVERS AND CANALS. 

The Volga, ox Wolga, issues from Lake Seliger in the 
government of Tver ; at Niznei-Novgorod it is joimed by 
the Ocka, a large and navigable river formed by several 
tributary streams ; near Kasan it is met b^ the Kama, 
another large river, and falls into the Caspian Sea near 
Astrachan. The Volga abounds in fish, particularly the 
beluga, sturgeons of various kinds, white salmon, &c. 
This river is navigable from the Caspian Sea to Tver* 

The Dont or Tanais^ rises in the government of Tula, 
is joined by the Donetz near its mouth, and falls into the 
Sea of Azoph at Tscherkask, the capital of the Don Cos* 
sacks. This river is full of sand-banks, and in the sum- 
mer it is too shallow to be navigated exceot by flat-bot- 
tomed boats. 

The Dnieper, or Borysthenes, rises in the govemtoent 
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of 8mo)eDBk, and falls into the Black Sea between Kin- 
burn and Oczakov. This river begins to be navigable at 
Smolensk, but in the lower part of its course, the navi- 
gation is impeded by islands and cataracts. The princi- 
pal sea-ports on this river are Kinburn and Kherson. 

The Bog rises in Podolia, and falls into the estuary of 
the Dnieper, called Lake Limen, at Oczakov. Nicolaiev, 
one of the stations of the Russian navy, is situated at the 
confluence of the Bog and Iiigul. 

TTie Dniesler, or Tyras, rises in the Carpathian moun- 
tains, enters Russia at Choczim, in the government of 
Podolia, and falls into the Black Sea at Akerman. 

The Pruth, which now forms the boundary between 
Russia and Turkey, rises in the Carpathian mountains. 
Sows through the Bukovine and Moldavia, and falls into 
the Danube near Galaiz. 

The Dmina, or Duna, rises in die governoient of 
Pskov, passes by Vitepsk, Polotsk, Drissa. and Duna- 
burg, and falls into the Gulf of Riga. It has a conamuni- 
cation with the Lake Ladoga, and with St. Petersburg, by, 
mcansof a canal, 

Tlie Niemen rises in Lithuania in the government of 
Minsk, passes Grodno, enters East Prussia, about 40 
miles before Tilsit*, where it is called the Metric!, and 
falls into the Kurische Haf. 

The Ntrua issues from the Lake Ladoga, and after a 
course of 35 miles, falls into the Gulf of Finland below St. 
Petersburg. 

The Northern Daiina is formed bv the junction of the 
Soukhona and Jug in the province 6f Vologda, and falls 
into the While Sea below Archangel. 

The Onega rises to the east of Lake Onega, and runs 
northward into the While Sea. 

nielnUndliMigation orRu<i4ia is lery extensive ; the Black Sen 
hM« comaiunieation wiib the Baltic by the Dnieper and ibe Duaa or 
DiriDS; the FriKcn Ooenn witli the CaapUn Sea, by means of the 
Northern DwiiiB aod the Wolga. Tlie Frozen Ocean Iiu alto a cnm- 

* TlCflrat interview between Bonaparle and tlie Empeipr Aleuu 
der, took place on thi' S.^th of June 1!!07, on n raft conttructed fur tho 
polpOM; in the middle of (be Memel, near Tiliii. 
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municatioD with the Black Sea by the Northern Dwina and iSta .Ddm- 
per. . From the 3altic there is a water coureyance to the Caapian Sea, 
through the Neva and the Wolga. In these and similar cooomunica- 
tions, the space between the rivers is traversed bj a canal. Moscow 
has a communication with the river Don bj a canal; the Don ap- 
proaches the Wolga within the distance of 40 miles in the svutfaem part 
of Russia^ and several attenqits have been 'made to unito them, but 
they have not yet succeeded. Such a junction would unite the Frosea 
Ocean, the Baltic Sea, and the Black Sea, with the Caspian Sea. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands, constituted in the 
year 1814, consists of sixteen provinces; seven Datcb, 
and nine Belgic, together with the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg. It extends from 49** SC to 5^ SC north 
latitude, and from 2^ 3(y to 7^ of east longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by the North Sea ; on the east by 
the Kingdom of Hanover and the Prussian territories 
of the Lower Rhine ; on the south by France ; and on 
the west by the North Sea, which divides it from Emex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk. 

Dutch Provinces, usually called Holland* 

Proyinces. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Holland Amsterdam Amstel. 

Zejaland....«....Middleburg Island ofWalcheren. 

Friesland Lewarden Ee. 

Groningen Groningen^ Hunse and FiveL 

Overyssel Zwoll..... Aa. 

Gelderland Arnheim Rhine. 

Utrecht Utrecht Rhine. 

The seven provinces above mentioned contain about 
eleven thousand square miles, and two millions of inha- 
bitants. These provinces contain neither mountains nor 
hills, and the only elevation commanding an extended 
view, is the top of a tower or steeple, from which the 
country appears like a vast marshy plain, intersected 
in all directions by an infinity of canals and ditches. 
The prospect, howevef , is not always uninteresting : it ex- 
hibits verdant meadows covered with numerous herds 
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of cattle, clusters of treee, elegant country houseB, parks, 
&c, ; numerous barks passing and repassing on the canals, 
and a dose succession of farms, villages, and towns. 

Holland is the most important of all the provinces, 
and the city of Amsterdam, before the French revolution, 
was accounted one of the greatest trading cities in Eu- 
rope. From the year 1810 to the fall of Bonaparte, Am- 
sterdam was the chief town of the French department of 
the Zuyder Zee, and the ihird town in the French em- 
pire, taking rank after Paris and Rome : it contains about 
200,000 inhabitants. Holland is divided into two parts. 
North and South Holland. Haai'leni is the second city of 
North Holland, and contains 20,000 inhabitants ; the 
other towns of note are Alkmaar, Hoorn, and Helder at 
the entrance of the Texel. The principal towns in South 
Holland are Rotterdam, a large commercial town, si- 
tuated on the Rotter and Macs, containing 54,000 inha- 
bitants ; Leyden on the Rhine ; the Hague, formerly the 
seat of Government, is now, along with BrusBela, the 
alternate residence of the king and legislature ; the other 
towns are Delft, Dort or Dordrecht, Goudaor the Yssel, 
Briel and Helvoetsluys in the island of Voom, &c. 

Zealand is composed of several islands formed by the 
different branches of the Scheldt : the principal islands 
are- Walcheren, South and North Beveland, Schouen, 
oad Tholen. The chief towns are Middleburg and Flush- 
ing in the island of Walcheren, Goes in South Beveland, 
and Ziricksee in the island of Schouen. The inhabitants 
of the province of Zealand are at a great expense in 
defending their property from the encroachments of the 
sea, which, in high tides and stormy weather, overflows or 
breaks down their dykes. 

Friesland is secured against the sea by large dykes ; 
in the south-west quarter arc a number of small lakes, 
and the south-east contains extensive heaths and woods. 
The principal towns are Ilailingen, Francker, and 
Dorkum. The standard commodities of Friesland are 
salt, cheese, butter, and beer. 

Grohinobn' lies very low, and is protected by dykes 
against the inundations of the sea. The soil is in general 
H 2 
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marshy, but the pasturage is rich, and feeds a great 
number of cattle. 

OvERYssEL is an extensive province nearly equal in 
size to North and South Holland, and resembles these 
provinces in the marshy aspect of its territory ; but in 
other respects it is far inferior, being the least populous 
of the Dutch provinces. .Here are no sea ports of con* 
sequence, no large villages, or highly cultivated districts. 
Tlie most important branch of industry is the rearing of 
cattle ; the principal exports are butter, cheese, tallow, 
cattle, hides, wool, and turf. De venter on the Yssel 
contains about 10,000 inhabitants; it is the seat of an 
Athenaeum, or provincial academy ; linen is manufactured, 
in the neighbourhood. 

Gelderland is watered by the Rhine, the Wahal or 
Waal, the Yssel, the Leek, and the Maes or Meuse, to- 
gether with several large canals. The surface is not 
quite so flat as the maritime provinces of the Nether* 
lands, and the soil is, in many places, not very fertile. 
The principal productions are corn, buck-wheat, potatoes 
fruit, tobacco, and hops. The principal towns are 
Zutphen, Nimeguen, Tkiel, Bommel, and Harderwyk. 

Utrecht is surrounded by the provinces of Holland 
and Gelderland, except on the north, where it borders on 
the Zuyder Zee ; the air is good, and the soil in general 
fruitful; to the east there is some sterile and sandy 
land. The chief towns are Utrecht and Araersfoord. At 
Utrecht was formed the union of the seven provinces in 
1579, and likewise the treaty which terminated the wars 
of queen Anne in 1713. 

universities. 

The Universities are Ley den, founded in 1575, Ghro- 
ningen in 1614, and Utrecht in 1636. The universities of 
Francker, and Harderwyk, are now converted into pro- 
vincial Academies, or Athencea. At Amsterdam, Mid- 
dleburg, Deventer, and Breda, seminaries called Athenaea, 
have also been established. There is a military school at 
Dort, and a naval school at Helvoetsluys. The estabKshed 
religion is the Calvinistic protestant. 
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The iaUn^la funned by the Scheldt, and the mouth oL' 
the Maes, have already heen described. The Texel, at 
the entrance of the Zuyder Zee, is separated from the 
fortress of Heldcr by a narrow channel called, Mars- 
Diep. Texel cantaina a. large and secure harbour, with a 
fort which commands the entrance, it has likewise a com- 
modious roadstead for shipping on the east coast. The 
other islands are Vlielaiid, on which there is a light-house, 
Schelling, A in el and, &c. 



BBJ.G1UM*, OR Southern Phovincxs o 



B Kingdom. 



South Brabant... 



Ptovlnces. Chief Toirns. Rivers, &c. 

East Flanders Ghent Scheldt, Lys, Ac- 
West Flanders Bruges Canals. 

Hatnault Tournay Scheldt. 

North Brabant. Breda Merck. 

[Brussels Senne. 
Antwerp Scheldt. 

Liege Liege Maes. 

Limburg Maestricht Maes. 

Luxemburg Luxemburg AlzeCte. 

Namar Namur Sambre & Maes. 

East Flanders Is separated from West Flanders by a 
line running almost due south from Sluye, including part 

* The niime given by the Frecch, since the revolutiaa, to the Auto 
Irian Nclherlandfl, and thv bishopric of Liege, nhlch they dividtd into 
Ibe nine foUowing departmenl^: — 



TheLjs _ 


Chief Towns. 

■Bruges 

Ghent . 


RiTOfs, &c. 
Canals. 








The Djle 


..BnuMla 


Senne. 


The Sambre and Meuw 


::n1T.'';;::::;':; 


Sairbreft Mws 


It. Lower Meu« 

Th.Fore*W 


..Msettricht 


"..',".'.'.''. Alieue. 
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of Dutch Flanders. The chief towns are Ghent, Den- 
dermonde, Oudenarde, Hulst, and Sas Van Ghent. The 
soil is fertile and produces com, pulse, flax, madder, and 
tobacco, and the pasturages are excellent. 

West Flanders contains a considerable tract of sea- 
coast, in the central part of which is Ostend, from which 
k canal extends to Bruges. The other towns of note are 
Ftiraes, Ypres, Courtray, and Menin on the Lys, and 
Sfi^s, in the island of Cadsand. 

The surface of West Flanders is generally level except 
near the coast, and the soil is fertile. The exports consist 
of corn, pulse, rape-seed, oil, tobacco, butter, cheese, and 
cattle. The manufacture of lace, fine lioens, cotton 
stuffs, and leather, are extensive, and there are several ' 
large breweries and distilleries. 

Hainault is situated on the French frontier, south-^ 
ward of East Flanders and South Brabant. The eastern 
part is covered with wood, and not altogether so fruitful 
as the western part, but both produce plenty of com, 
and contain good pasturage. The mineral producUona 
are iron, lead, marble, and large quantities of coal. Here 
are manufactures of woollens, cottons, lace, glass, iron^ 
and earthenware. The chief towns are Tournay, Mod8» 
and Ath on the Dender. The village of Jemappes, on 
th^ road from Mons to Valenciennes, is remarkable for 
the first ffeneral action of the revolutionary war, wherein 
Dumouner gained a complete victory over the Austrians 
in November, 1792; the carnage on both sides was so 
great, that three coal-pits adjacent were filled with the 
carcases of men and horses ! 

North Brabant, formerly called Dutch Brabant, is 
situated to the south of Gelderland, between the Maes 
and the province of Zealand. It is covered with moss, 
heath, and wood, but produces corn, especially wheat, 
hops, and flax; the inland trade is facilitated by nu- 
merous canals. The chief towns are Breda, Bergen-op- 
Zoom, Eyndhoven, Bois-le-Duc, and Grav^. 

South Brabant, formerly Austrian Brabant, forms 
an important part of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
The chief towns are Brussels on the Senne, Antwerp on 
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the Sdieldt, Louvain and Malines or Mechlio on the 
Dyle, and NivelleG on the Thieniie. Between Brussels 
and Nivelles is the village of Waterloo, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which, on Sunday the 18th of June, 1815, 
was fought one of the most sanguinary battles recorded 
ia modern history : this battle terminated in the total 
defeat ^nd political annihilation of Bonaparte. 

Liege is situated to the north of Luxemburg, be- 
tween South Brabant and the Maes. The south and east 
parts are hilly and covered with wood ; the best cul- 
tivated parts are the districts of Liege and Huy. The 
mineral productions arc coal, alum, calamine, lead, and 
iron. The principal towns are Liege and Huy, on the 
Maes, Viviers and Marche, being the four districts into 
which the country is divided. At Liege are very exten- 
sive iron works, and manufactures of arms, clock-work, 
aaila, cloth, earthenware, glass, &c. A spa, situated in a 
valley south-east of Liege, is celebrated for its mineral 

LiMBURG is of small extent, and consists chiedy of 
rich pasturages, some parts of the country arc marshy. 
Here are some mines of iron, calamine, and coal ; the 
cfioital is Maestricht. 

Luxemburg is mountainous and woody, being traversed 
by several branches of the forest of Ardennes. It is 
divided into three districts, viz. Luxemburg, Dietkirch, 
and Neufchateau. 

Namur contains iron, lead, copper, coal, and marble ; 
the surface is hilly, but not unfruitful. At Namur are 
manufactures of ^re-arms, swords, knives, and articles 
of copper and brass ; also of leather, paper, thread, and 
tobacco, &c. 



The Rhine rises in mount St. Gothard in Switz- 
erland, enters the Netherlands a little north of 
Clevea, where it is divided into two branches ; the right 
branch is called the Rhine, and the le^ the Waal ; near 
Arnheim it is again divided into two parts, the right 
branch is called the Yssel, and falls into the Zuvder Zee; 
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it is a third time divided into two brancheft in the prbv 
yince of Utrecht; the right branch passes Leyden, and 
falls into the Sands near Catwyck, and the left branch 
is called the Leek, and falls into the Maes near 
Rotterdam. 

The MaeSf or Meuse, rises in France, in the department 
of the Upper Marne, passes Verdun,and is joined by the 
Sambre at Namur, by the Ourthe near Laege, and in 
Gelderland by the Waal, forming the island called 
Bommelwaert ; below Gorcum it is divided into several 
branches, which form the islands of Dort, Ysselmondy 
Voorn, &c. 

The Scheldt {Escaut) rises in France, in the depart- 
ment of Aisne, passes by Cambrav, Valenciennes, 
Cond£, beyond which it is joined by the ScarpCf Tear- 
nay, &c« At Ghent it receives the Ly«, and in its course 
to Antwerp the Dender^ and the Dj/U ; below Antwerp 
it is divided into two branches, called the East and West 
Scheldt, and falls into the North Sea, exactly opposite to 
the mouth of the Thames, 

UNIVERSITIES, &C. . 

The Universities of Ghent and Liege were estaUished 
by a royal edict in September 1816, and also the old 
University of Louvain was re-established. At Brussels 
there is an Athenaeum. The inhabitants of the Beigic 

{provinces are chiefly Catholics, and toleration has but 
ately been introduced ; the Royal family are Calvinists. 
The constitution of the Netherlands is similar to ibat 
of Great Britain. 

GERMANY. 

Germany is situated between 45 and 55 degrees of 
north latitude, and 5 and 19 degrees east longitude ; it i» 
690 miles from north to south, and 520 from east to 
west. It is bounded on the north by the North Sea, 
Denmark, and the Baltic ; on the east by Poland and 
Hungary ; on the south by Switzerland, Italy, and the 
Gulf of Venice; and on the west by France and the 
Netherlands. Germany is divided among a number of 



OXHUAKY. 

confederated priaces, who are independent sovereigns Ji 
their own territories. 

Berore the Freneb revolution, (his country was dirided into nini 



tjpp.. 


Saiony, 


Upper Rhine, 


Wesli 


bsUa, 


Lower Rhine 
FriDeania, 



Austria, 

besides other countries which formed partiona of the empire, par- 
ticularly Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia. The emperor of 
Austria WD& entitled Emperor of Germany, and chOBCn by niae 
electon deputed by the votes of the princes at large. The princ«, 
secular and ecclesiastical, were above :iO0 in numlier ; the electoti did 
not all derive their titles from the nine circles: the following wereliw 
electorates. 

I. Mcnti, in the Duchy of Hesse, on the Rhine. 

S. Triers, or Treves, on the Moselle, in the Lower Rhine. 

3. Cologne, on the Rhine, Lower Rhine. 
Tha electors of these dtles were Archbishops. 

4. Bohemia, fonncriy a kingdom. 

5. Ba'ariii, a duchy, now a kingdom. 

II, Saxony, a duchy, now atingdom. 

7. Braniienburg, a manjuisalc, elector king of Prussia. 

S: Palatine, a district on the Rhine, and in Bavaria, 

9^ Hanover, in Lower Saiony ; elector king of England. 

The preceding electors were sovereign princes. 

The division of Germany into nine circles was abolished by the 
CongrcAs of Vienna in ISlj; there is no longer an electiie em- 
peror of Germany, consequently the title of elector has ceased j there 
are four new kingdoms, via. Saiony. Bavaria, Hanover, and Wir- 



The Gehman Coi 

The affairB of the confederation are entTustcd to a 
federative Diet, which meets at Franlttbrt on the Mayne, 
where Austria presideii. The states engage, not only to 
defend all Germany, but each state of the union, in case 
of attack ; they are not to make war among themselves 
upon any pretence, but submit their disputes to the Diet i 
DO state can make a separate peace. 

AtiBtria, esclusive of Hungary & the Polish territories, 4 
Prussia, exclusive of her Polish territories, **'^te 



• ••••••••• 

••••••••••••a 
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Totes. 

Saxony, kingdom ••• ••..•••.• 4 

Bavaria, kingdom ^ 4 

Hanover, kingdom...; 4 

Wirtemburg, kingdom 4 

Badien, gfand duchy \ S 

Hesse-Cassel, electorate ^ 3 

Hesse-Darmstadt, grand duchy 3 

Holstein and Lauenburg duchies, (King of Denmark) 3 
Luxemburg, grand ducny (King of the Netherlands) 3 

Brunswick, duchy (Lcnoer Saxony) 2 

Mecklenburg Sphwerin, grand duchy (Lower Saxony) 2 

Nassau, duchy {circle of the Rhine) •••••• »^ 2 

Saxe- Weimar, grand duchy ( Upper Saxony) .... 

Saxe-Gotha, duchy ( Upper Saxony)...** 

Saxe-Coburg {Upper Saxony) —•••••• 

Saxe-Meinungen {Upper Sfixony) •'• - • 

Saxe-Hildburghausen (Upper Saxony) -.•• 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, grand duchy (Lotoer JSaxony) 

Oldenburg, grand duchy (Westphalia)'. •#• 

Anhalt-Dessau, duchy (Upper Saxony) 

Anhalt-Bernberg (Upper Saxony) .• 

Anhalt-Kothen (tipper Saxony) • 

Schwartzburg - Sonderhausen, principality, ( Upper 

Saxony) ••• «• 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt {Upper Saxony) ••• 

Hohenzollern-Hechingen (Suabia) 

Lichtenstein (Upper Saxony) •••• 

HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen (Suabia) .,•...• 

Waldeck, county (Upper Rhine) ,•• 

Reuss (elder branch) principality, ( Upper Saxony)..... 

Reuss (younger branch), (Upper Saxony) •••• 

Hesse-Homburg (Uppjsr Rhine)^ Schaumburg-Lippe, 

(Westphalia) 

Lippe-Detmold (Westphalia) ••• 

The free city of Lubeck (Holstein) 

Frankfort on the Mayne 



- Bremen on the Weser. 



^. Hamburg on the Elbe •• 

Total 69 



The lolal number of votes in the Germanic Diet are 
69, the population about 31 miilions, and the revenue 18 
millions 600 thouBand. But as it would be obviously 
improper to give the smaller states an equal voice n 



; larger, a farther repartitio 
discussions, was agreed upon. 



of votes, for ordinary 



Prussia „ 

Saxony, kingdom (not the duchies) 

Bavaria ..._ « 

Hanover ,..._ '. 

Wirtemburg « _ 

Baden - ; 

The electorate of Hesse 

The grand duchy of Hesse 

Denmark, for Holstein and Lauenburg. 

Tile Netherlands, for Luxemburg ,....»... . 

The grand ducal and ducal houses of Saxony .... 

Brunswick and Nassau 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Strelitz 

Oldenburg, Anhalt, and Schwartzburg 

Hohenzollern, Lichtenstein, Reuss, Scliaumburg- 

Lippe, Lippe, and Waldeck 

The free cities of Lubeck, Frankfort, Bremen, 

and Hamburg 

1 



The fortress of Mentz on the Rhine, in the grand 
duchy of Hesse, of Luxemberg, and of Landau, belong 
to the confederation. Germersheim on the Rhine, and 
Ulm on the Danube, are to be strongly fortified. 



Thb Empire of Austria. 

The empire of Austria is situated between +3° and 50°, 
Sff north latitude, and betweenS". 30' and 26°. 30'east lon- 
gitude, bounded on the north by Upper Saxony, Silesia, 



I 
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and Poland; on the east by Russia, Moldavia^ and 
Walachia ; on the south by Turkey, the Adriatic Sen, 
imd by the river Po, which divides it from Italy ; and on 
the west by the river Ticino or Tessin, Lake Maggiore, 
and Switzerland. 

Divisions. Chief Towns. Riveis. 

ThecircleofAusTRiA.Vienna Danube. 

Saltzburg or Salzburg.Salzburg .Salza. 

Berchtolsgaden BerchtoTsgaden... Achen. 

Passau Passau... Inn and Danube* 

Bohemia. .Prague ...Mulda. 

Moravia Brunn «.Zwittau and ' 

Schwartz. 

^ of Silesia. {»:::::::::::& 

^ JGalicia Lemberg Peltn. 

(Bukovina... Suczava Suczaya. 

Hungary 1 o u I Danube. 

tPresburg J 

Transylvania ^Xlausenburg Szanios. 

Sclavonia. Peterwardein Panube. 

Croatia Carlstadt.. ..Kulpa. 

TVenice Venice ....Adriatic. 

'I Istria..... ...Rovigno Adriatic 

f < Dalmatia. Zara Adriatic. 

I Cattaro Cattaro Adriatic. 

[^Ragusa Ragusa Adriatic. 

. (Milan .,., Milan Qlono. 

+ I Mantua Mantua Mincio. 

f Valteline. ...Sondrio Malenco. 

II I Bormio Bormio Fredolfo. 

(.Chiavenna Chjavenna ...Maira. 



* Part of Polanii. f Venetian Territories. J Italian States. 
I Distrioits of Sw;t2erland, southeast of the Grtsona. 
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The Austrian empire contains about 800,000 square 
miles, with 28 millions of inhabitants, viz. Sclavonians, 
Giermans, Hungarians, and Italians. 

The Circle of Austria. 

This circle is bounded on the north by Suabia, Bava- 
ria, Bohemia!, and Moravia ; on th& east by Hungary ; 
on the south by Venice, and the Gulf of Venice ; and on 
the west by Switzerland and the Grisons. 

Sub-divisions. Chief Towns. Rivers. 

{Vienna 1 
Lintz /-Danube. 
Passau.* 3 

stF'a .„ [S:::::::::}Muhr. 

Carinthia Clagenfurt Glan. 

c-ioia {^at::::::::;:AaS' . 

{Roveredo Adige. 
Inspruck Inn. 
Trent Adige. 

Bohemia. 

Bohemia is bounded on the north by Upper Saxony, 
Lussitia, and Silesia; on the east by Moravia; on the 
south by Austria; and on the west by Bavaria and/ 
Franconia. 

The principal towns are Prague, on the Mulda ; Ketten- 
burg, formerly noted for its silver-mines, which are now 
overflowed with water : Czaslau on the.Crudimka; and 
Konigingratz.on the Elbe. 

The mineral productions of Bohemia are copper, lead, 
iron, tin, quicksilver, &c. and various kinds of precious 
•tones ; likewise marble, alabaster, porphyry, jasper, 
arbestus, &c. 

* Passau, now belonging to Austria, is a town in Bavaria, border- 
ing on Austria. Berchtolsgaden is a town, in the ducbj of Saltburg. • 
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Moravia and Austrian Silesia. 

Moravia is bounded on the north by Silesia and Bohe- 
mia ; on the east by Galicia and Hunga^ ; on the south 
by Austria Proper ; and on the west by Bohemi^. 

Chief Towns. Rivers^ 

Bninn Between the Zwittau and 

Schwartz. 

Olmutz .••••March or Morava. 

I^lau Iglau. 

Troppau Oppa. 

Teschen Elsa. 

At AusterlitZy a small town, south-east of Brunn, Bona- 
parte completely defeated the united forces of the 
Austrians and Russians on the 2d of December, 1805. 

The productions of Moravia, are corn, wine, hemp, 
flax, &c. and it abounds in cattle. The principaJ manu- 
factures are cloth, iron, glass, soap, paper, and gun- 
powder. 



L. 



Galicia, or Galitzia, and Bukovina.* 

Austria Galicia is bounded on the north by the Vistula, 
the San, and the province of Lublin, in the kingdom 
of Poland; on the east by Moldavia, in Turkey; on 
the south by the Carpathian mountains ; and on the west 
by Moravia. 

Chief Towns. Rivers. 

Lemburg Peltic. 

. f Suczava Suczava. 

* "(TschernovitzorCzchernoviz.Fruth. 

Cracow, on the Vistula, is a 
free city. 

^ These divisions are generally given in a map of Poland, 
t These towns, in the Bukovina, ore situated to the N. W. of 
Moldavia: vide a map of Turkey. 
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Hung ART. 

Hungary is situated between ^5° and 49°. SO' nortli 
latitude, and between 16° and 25°. 30" of east longitude. 
It is bounded on the north by the Carpathian mountains, 
which divide it from Galicia in Poland; on the east by 
Transylvania and Wallacbia ; on the south by the Drave 
and the Danube ; and on the west by Austria and 
Moravia. 

Divisions. Chief Towns. River*. 

!Buda Danube. 
Comorn Danube. 
Gran Danube. 
Baab Raab. 

{Preaburg Danube. 
Schemnitz (the chief mining town). 
Cremnitz 

{Erlau Erlau. 
Misknltz Shago. 
Tokay TheiBs&Bodrog. 

fPesth (the capital)Danube. 
Ketskemet 
Szegedin TheissScMarosh. 
Zonibor 

East of the Theiss {xemSarV.^.'.V.V.V.'.Bega canal. 

Hungary is surrounded by mountains, except on the 
south. The Carpathian chain begins near Presburg, and 
extends all along the north and cast part of the country, 
rising in some parts upwards of 8(X)0 feet above the level 
iif the sea : the tops of these mountains consist of im- 
mense masses of granite, and are totally destitute of 
vegetation. In the west of the country there is another 
chain of mountains, which begina near Gran, and run- 
ning south-west, terminates near the river Leytha. 

The interior of Hungary contains some extensive 
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plains, with several lakes and marshes ; the flattest part 
IS near the centre on both sides of the Theiss. 

The mines produce gold, silver, lead, iron, coppeiry 
arsenic, opal, &c. The salt mines are numerous ana igx- 
tensive. In the north of Hungary nearly a million of 
acres of land are appropriated to the produce of wine; 
the wine of Tokay is reckoned the best. 

Transylvania. 

Transylvania is bounded by Hungary on the north and 
west, and by European Turkey on the south and east. 

The country is mountainous, and produces marble, 
jasper, porphyry, slate, lime-stone, coals, sulphur, salt, 
iron, copper, lead, silver, &c. The smaller elevations 
of the land are generally covered with vineyards, and 
the higher with forests, and almost all of them contain 
mines. 

Chief Towos. Rivers. 

Cl.ausdnburg Little Szamos. 

Cronstadt Farcas. 

Hermanstadt Szeben. 

SCLAVONIA. 

• Sclavonia is situated between the rivers Drave, Danube, 
and Save. The Drave and Danube divide it from Hun- 
gary in the north, and the Save from Bosnia and Servia 
in Turkey, on the south. 

Chief Towns. Rivers. 

Esseck : Drave. 

Semlin Danube. 

Carlowitz ....Danube. 

Peterwardein Danube. 

Croatia. 

Croatia is l)ounded on the north by the Drave, which 
divides it from Hungary ; on the east by Sclavonia apd 
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Bosnia ; on the BoutK by Dalmatia ; and on the west by 
Carniola and Styria. 

Chief Toims. Rirers. 

Carlstadc Dobra and Kulpa. 

Zagrab" or Agram,...Save. 

Warasdin..., Drave. 

Kreutz Go-Komisczo. 

Croatia is a very mountainous country, and contains 
forests of oali, ash, beech, elm, fir, piues, &c. 



Venice is bounded on the north by the Valteline, Ty- 
rol, and Carlnthia ; on the east by Camiola and Istria ; 
on the west by Milan ; and forms a kind of crescent round 
the north part of the Gulf of Venice. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, Sic 
Venice, : Adriatic- 
Padua BrentaandBaccbiglione. 

Rovigd Adige. 

ViceoEa BacchiglioneaadRerone. 

Verona Adige. 

Trcvisi) , Sile and Piare sella. 

Belluno. Piave. 

* Feltre Asona. 

tUdino,,. Lisonzo and Canal Jloja. 

Brescia Garza. 

Crema Serio. 

Bergamo Between the Brembo 

and Serio. 

Venice, before its subversion by the French, was a 

noted republic, or rather aristocracy, for none bnt the 

nobles had a share in the government. Tlie celebrated 

city of Venice was founded in thejifl/i century, and the 

• Vide a iimp of the Austrian DominioDs, or a map of the north a{ 
Ilalj. 

t About four miles wett of this town is Campo Formio, an ele- 
gant castle. It is remarkable ai> the place where a treat; of peace vha 
signed between Austria and Prance on tlie nth of Ocuiber 1 797. 
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first Doge was elected in 697. The city is buiUupoft se- 
veral small islands in the Adriatic^ Sea, whidi are connect- 
ed by bridges, the principal of which is the R^alto, con- 
structed entirely of marble. At Padua is an university, 
formerly celebrated throughout Europe, but how on the 
decline. 

ISTRIA.* 

Istrinis a peninsula in the Adriatic^ formed by the 
Gulf of Trieste and Flume, and is bounded on the north- 
east by Camiola. 

Chief Towns. Seaa, &c 

Rovigno......*. Adriatic. 

Capo D'Istria Gulf of Trieste. 

Fiume Gulf of Fiume 

The peninsula of Istria is rich and fertile ; the fisheries 
of tunnies and anchovies are very productive^ and the 
marble and stone are in great use for building. 

Dalmatia and the Illtrian Islands. 

Dalmatian including Cattaro and Ragusa, is situated 
oetween 42^ and 4*5^ of north latitude, on the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic, bordering on European Turkey. 

Chief Towns. Seas, jScc. 

Zara Adriatic. 

Spalatro.......... Adriatic. 

Marcarsca Adriatic. 

Stagno Peninsula of Sabioncella. 

Ragusa....^ Adriatic. 

Cattaro Gulf of Cattaro. 

The surface of a great part of Dalmatia is hilly and 

* Vide a map of the Austrian dominions, or a map of the north of 
Italy and the Adriatic ; Istria, Dalmatia, and the Austrian tmitories 
'^'dering on Turkey, and the north-east coast of the Adriatic, are 
times called (in official papers) Austrian Illyriat 
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uuproductive, but it cuatains many beautiful and fertile 
Tallies, and the sceoery in many parts is magnificent. 

The lUyriaa Islands are very numei'ous ; the principal 
are Brazza, Lesina, Lissa, Curzola, Meleda, Chersa, O- 
sero, Veglia, Pago, and Grossa. 

Milan. • 

Milan is bounded on the north by Switzerland, on tiie 
east by the states of Venice, on the south by the river 
Po, and on tlie west by Piedmont. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Milan„ Olond. 

Como Lake Como. 

Lodt....„ ^ _. Adda. 

Cremona Near the Po. 

Pavia Ticino. 

The soil of Milan is rich, and produces abundance of 
corn, maize, vines, mulberries, &c. ; the pastures are ex- 
cellent, and the cheese called Parmesan, made in the 
neighbourhood of Lodi, is much esteemed. 

Mantua. 

Alantua is situated east of Milan and north of the Po. 
Mantua, the capital, seated on islands formed by the wa- 
ters of the Mincio, is considered a place'of great strength. 
Virgil the poet was bom at Andes, a smaD village near 
ibe capital. 

The Valtkline, Bormio, and CHiAVENSA.f 

These provinces are bounded on the north by the Gri- 
sone, east by Tyrol, south by Milan, and on the west by 
the Grisons. 

* Milan and Muitua will be found in a map of the north oi Ilalf, 
Of io a map of ihe Empire of Austria. 

t Vide a map of Switzerland, soutb-east of Ihe Grlaons. 



T • • (Leipsic, 

^•P"*^ tMittwe; 
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Districts. Chief Towns. BiTen. 

. Valteline Sondrio •••••••• Malenco. 

Bormio.. ••••••• Borinio....««**...,.».Fredolfo. 

ChiavenDa...**. Chiavenna Mainu 

The Kingdom of Saxony.* 

The Kingdom of Saxony is bounded on the north by 
the Prussian states, and on the south by Bohemia; it 
contains about 7200 square miles^ and l^^STjOOO inhabit- 
ants. 

Circles. Chief Towns. RiTers. 

r Dresden (the capital) Elbe. 

Meissen < Meissa Meisaa&Elbe. 

(Pirna. .Elbe. 

Pleisse. 

Mittweyda ■ 

r Freyberg............... ...Branch of the 

Erzgeberg \ Mulda. 

(.Chemnitz •••••••Chemnitz. 

Vogtiand Plauen,^ Elster. 

rZittau Mandau. 

Upper Lusatia < Bautzen or Budessin.. Spree. 

(.Lobau...- 

The soil of the kingdom of Saxony is generally fruit- 
ful> and produces wheat, barley, oats, and other grain ; 
also tobacco, hops, &c. 

Meissen is famous for its porcelain manufacture ; Leip- 
sic has an university founded in 1409 ; here are manufac- 



* Saxony, in its most comprehensiye sense, extends from the Weser 
on the west, to the frontier of Poland on the east. Upper Saxwuft in 
which the kingdom of Saxony is situated, was bounded on the north 
by the Baltic, on the east by Poland and Silesia, on the south by Bo- 
hemia and Franconia, and on the west by Lower Saxony. It com- 
prises^e electorate of Saxony, the electorate of Brandenburg, and a 
number of small principalities. The Kingdom of Saxony, nSter the fi- 
nal overdirow of Bonaparte, was despoiled of some of its finest pro*, 
▼incss by the Congress of Vienna. 
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tares of linen, silk, velvets, and musical instruments. 
The French, commanded by Bonaparte, were defeated 
at Leipsic by the allied army of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, October 18, 1813, and the king of Saxony, with 
his whole court, made prisoners. 

The mountains of Erzgeberg, or Metallic Mountains, 
which separate Saxony from Bohemia, contain mines of 
copper, tin, silver, lead, cobalt, bismuth, arsenic, &c. 
Schneeberg, one of the highest mountains, is nearly 4000 
feet above the level of the sea ; the surrounding country 
is remarkable for its sterility. 

The Kingdom op Bavaria.* 

The Kingdom of Bavaria is bounded on the north by 
the Grand Duchy of Fulda, the principalities of Saxe- 
Meinungen, Saxe-Hildburghausen, Saxe-Coburg, and 
Reuss ; on the east by Austria Proper and Bohemia ; on 
the south by the Tyrol and Saltzburg; and on the west 
by Isenburg. HessQ-Darmstadt, Baden, Wirtemburg, 
and the lordships of Voralberg. 

North of the Danuhe*\ 

Chief Towns. Rivers. 

Wurzburg Mayne. 

Bamberg Rednitz and Mayne. 

Bayreiith Mayne. ^ 

Nuremberg.... Pegnitz. 

Anspach Rezat. 

Eichstadt Alt-Muhl. 

Ingolstadt Danube. 

Araberg Vils. 

* The Cirde of Bavana, of which tlie kingdom forms an essential 
part, was bounded on the north* by Franconia and Bohemia, on the 
east by Austria, on the south by Tyrol, and on the west by Suabia. 

•t* All the towns north of the Danube, except Ingolstadt and Am- 
berg, are in Franconia, Tfte Circle of Franconia was bounded on the 
north by Upper Saxony ; on the east by Bavaria and Bohemia ; on the 
south by Bavaria and Suabia ; and on the west by the Palatinate and 
circle fi the Upper Rhine. 
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Bettoeen the Danube and the her. 

Chief Towns. Rivers. 

Ratisbon Danube. 

Straubing Danube. 

Munich (the capital) Iser. 

* Kempten lUer. 

Augsburg Lech and Wertach. 

Between the Danube and the Inn. 
Chief Towns. Rivers. 

Passau .....Danube and Inn* 

Landshut Iser. 

To the above must be addect the principality of As- 
chaiFenburg, formerly in the electorate of Mentz; the 
capital, Aschafienburg, is situated on the Mayne. And, 
in the Palatinate of the Rhine, Deux Ponts on the Little 
Erlbach; Kaiserslautem or Lautem, on the Lantern; 
landau, on the Queich ; and Spire, on the Spirebach 
and Rhine. The kingdom of Bavaria contains about 
45,000 square miles, with 4,200,000 inhabitants. 

The southern part of Bavaria is mountainous, and cover- 
ed with forests mterspersed with small and large 'lakes; 
the north-east part, on the border of Bohemia, contains 
large mountains of granite ; the rest of the country is 
level and fruitful. 

The minerals are salt^ vitriol, lime, marble, gypsura, 
mill-stone, pit-coal, &c. There is only one iron mine, 
but it is extensive. 

The Kingdom of HANov£R.f 

The kingdom of Hanover is bounded on the north-east 
by the Elbe ; on the north-west by the German Ocean, 
or North Sea ; on the west by the kingdom of the Nether- 

* Kempten is in the circle of Suabia. 

t The circle of Lower Saxony (in which the kingdom of Hanover is 
utuated), was bounded on the north by Denmark and the Baltic ; on 
the east by Upper Saxony ; on the south by the Upper Rhine ; >«nd 
on the west by Westphalia and the German Ocean, or North Set. 
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lands, and Prusgian Westphalia ; on the south-east by 
Saxony and Saxe-Gotha ; and on the south by Hesse- 
Cassel.* This kingdom contains about H.SOO square 
miles, and 1,500,000 inhabitants. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, ic. 

Hanover (the capital) Xeine. 

Emden Ems. 

HJldeishiiii Innerste. 

Luneburg or Lunenburg...IIineiiau. 
Osnaburg or Osnabruck...Ha3e. 

Gottingen Leine. 

^ell or Celle T^uhse and Aller. 

Clausthal Hartz mountains. 

Goslar Gosse. 

Eimbeck lime. 

Hamein Wcser and Hanid. 

Stade Schwinge and Elbe. 

Harburg Elbe. 

Pappenburg , Ems canal. 

TlieyT-ec city of Bremen, within the Hanoverian boun- 
daries, is situated on tlie Weser. 

In the grand duchy of Oldenburg, the chief towns 
are Oldenburg on the Hunte, and Delmcnhurst on the 
Delme. 

Hanover consists, in general, of an immense |ilain, 
witli gentle undulations. The Hartz mountains, in the 
south, occupy a tract of 70 miles in length and '20 U\ 
breadth, and are covered by great forests. These forests 
supply fuel for the numerous mines and forges in the 
neighbourhood. Tlie highest mountain is called BrockeK 
or Blocksberg, It consists entirely of granite, and rise* 
3500 feet above the level of the sea. The mines contain 
silver, lead, iron, copper, zinc, sulphur, vitriol, &c. 

• These boundariei comprehend the grnnd duchy of Oldenburg 
■nd the city oF Bremen. »hich are iiiilvpendent of Hanavcr ; abo the 
Ucritoty of BruiuKick, which is a sepurale coveranieiit. aubject to the 
sciuor branch of (he family of Gueljik, and has bMn distinct from A« 
[eigning family of Haniner for several tenluries. 
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. In the north of Hanover are many barren heaths^ and 
moors ; the most productive tracks are along the banlu of 
rivers ; the vallies in the south are fertile. 

Gottingen is celebrated for its university, founded by 
George II., in 1734. 

The Kingdom of Wibtemburg. 

This kingdom forms part of the circle of Suabiair* It 
is boynded on, the north by part of the grand duchy of 
Baden, and the kingdom of Bavaria ; on the east by the 
kingdom of Bavaria ; on the south by the Tyrol, the 
lake of Constance, and the grand duchy of Baden ; and 
on the west by the duchy of Baden. 

Wirtemburg contains about 8000 square miles, and 
1 ,400,000 inhabitants. 

Chief Towns. RiTers, &c. 

Stutgard (the capital). ..Nisselbach. 

Ulm Danube and Blau. 

Tubingen Neckar and Ammer. 

Hall Kocher. 

Ludwigsburg Neckar. 

Biberach Riess. 

Kircheim ...Lauter. 

« 

In the kingdom of Wirtemburg are two ranges of 
mountains ; the one, called the Black Forest, extends 
along the western frontier in a line nearly parallel to the 
Rhine ; the other, called the Alb or Alp, begins in lati- 
tude 48^ north, near«the town of Rothweil, and runs in a 
north-east direction. 

The level parts of the kingdom are fertile, and produce 
com, fruit, grapes, &c. Hemp and flax are cultivated 
in various parj:s : the mineral productions are iron, silver, 
copper, and coal. The manufactures are pottery, gl^ss, 
woollen, linen, and silk. 

* Suabia was bounded on the north by the circles of the Loven 
Rhine and Franconia ; on the east by Bavaria ; on the south by S«tt^ 
serland, the lake of Constance, and Tyrol ; and on the west by thf 
Rhine, which separated it from Alsace in France. 
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At Tubingen is an university, the only one in the 
liingdom. 

The Grand Duchy of Baden. 

The Grand Duchy fff Baden* is bounded on the north 
by Hesse-Darmstadt and the river Mayne; on the east 
by the kingdom of Wirtemburg ; on the south by lake 
Constance and Switzerland; and on the west by the 
Rhine, which separates it from France. It contains 
about 5600 square miles, with 925,000 inhabitants. 

Chief Towns. Rivera, &c 

Carlsruhe (the capital) 5 miles west of Durlach. 

Baden Oelbach. 

Manheim Neckar and Rhine. 

Heidelberg Neckar. 

Frey b urg Tre i ser. 

Constance Lake Constance. 

Freyburg Is the seat of an university founded in 1456. 

Hesse-Cassel. 

Messe-Casself has the Prussian stateti and Hanover on 
the north ; Franconia on the east ; and Hesse- Darmstadt 
and Nassau on the south and south-west. The territorial 
extent, including the detached districts, is 'ISOO squarii 
miles, with 545,000 inhabitants. 



Chief Towiu. Riven, &c. 

CaauA „ Fulda. 

Hanau Kinzig. 

Marburg,,; Lahn. 

Fulda Fulda. 

Smalcalden Smalcaldea. 



* ConlBining Uie southera and western parlG of Suabia, and pari 
Uie circle of the Lower Rhiac. 

t Situated in the circle of ihe Upper Rhine, T/ie circles of the 
Sime were bounded on the north h^ We>tphalis and Lower Saioay ; on 
111* east b; Upper Saiony and Franconia \ on (be soulb by Siubia and 
Fomce: and on the weit by (he Neiherlanda, 
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The surface of Hesse-Cassel is hilly, and in' general 
not fertile ; the soil in the county of Hanau Is the most 
productive. The minerals are coppert silver»4ron, salt, 
vitriol, ^lum> pit-coal> marble, &c. Hanau is the chief 
commercial place. At Marburg is an university founded 
in 1527. 

HxssjB-DARMSTADTy Of the Grand Dud^^ of Hesse. 

Hesse-DarTHstadi is situated to the north of Baden, 
partly between the Mayne and the Ehin^, and on die 
borders of the river liahn, it is contigupus to Hesse- 
CasseL The territorial extent is about 4000 square miles 
and the number of inhabitants '60Oy()()O. 

Chief Towns. Rfvers, &c. 

Darmstadt (the capital).«.Darm. . . 

Giessen «.•••«. .Lahn. 

Mentz i ••.b......*...Mayne and Kbine. " 

Worms • Rhine. 

The northern parts of Hesse-Darmstadt, and also the 
southern, are mountainous, and produce cdp{>er, iron, 
and lead: in the vallies^ com, 'Vegetables, flax, and 
tobacco are produced, and dloti^ the banks of the Majme 
and Rhine, vines are cultivated. 

At Giessen an university Was founded in 1607* Hesse* 
Homburg is included in Hesse-Darmstadt; the Land- 
grave is a younger branch of the family of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, he married the princess Elizabeth of England in 
1818 ; his revenue is about j^ 18^660 a year. 

The JDuouy of Brunswick.!* 

Brunstvickf or Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, is composed 
of several scattered territories in the circles of Upper 
and Lower Saxony and Westphalia. It oontdins -about 
1600 square miles, and 210^000 inhabitants. 

* See the note page 167. 
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Brunswick (the capital)...Ocker. 

Wolfenbuttel „,.„Ocker. 

Grunde Hartz Forest. 



Hilslem >i>d LauenbvTg hive been described in the account of Den- 
mark, at page 13S; Lraanbvrg in the kingdom of (he Nether- 
lands, s( pages 149 and 151. llie smaller states mentioned at page 
154 are loo iniignificaul (o merk any farther description than what 
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Litbeck in Holstein, on the Steckenitz river, a little be- 
yond its junction with the Trave, is well situated for 
trade ; it was formerly the head of the Hanseatic league 
forineii here ia 1241, and the principal commercial city 
in the nortJi, 

Frankfort, on the Mayne, is the permanent seat of the 
German diet, and is much fretjuented by travellers, as 
many of the principal roads pass through it. The com- 
merce of this city is greatly faciiitaled by the navigation 
of the Rhine and Mayne ; here are two great fairs, the 
one in the spring and the other in autumn, to which 
merchandise from all parts of Europe arc brought for 
sale. 

Bremen is situated on both sides of the Weser ; the 
maritime cosunerce is extensive, notwithstanding the 
water is too shallow for any other vessels than htats. The 
harbour is at Elfsleth, about six miles down the river, 
and even here is not sufficient depth of water for large 
vessels: the anchorage for such vessels is nearer the 
mouth of the river. 

Hamburg is situated on the north hank of the Elbe, 
about 70 miles from its mouth. This place is most advan- 
tageously situated for trade, the Elbe is navigable 
throughout all Saxony even to Bohemia, and it has a co-n- 
muiiication with Lubeck, on the Baltic, by means of tli« 
"" Aen^tz riTc r and a t;anal. 

r*' ''■ ■' 
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The Kingdom of Prussia. 

The kingdom of Prussia occupies a great part of the 
north of Germany and the nortn of Poland ; it extends 
(with the intervention of some other states)^ from 7 to 23 
east longitude. The length from south-west to north-east, 
excluding the intervening states, is about 800 miles, and 
its breadth varies from 70 miles to 300. The territorial 
surface consists of 104,656 square miles, with 10,330,000 
inhabitants. 

The kingdom of Prussia (by a decree of the 20th of 
April, 1815,) was divided into 10 provinces, and these 
provinces were again subdivided into 28 governments. 

1. East Prussia* 

GoTerninehts. Chief Towbs. Biferi,&c. 

TGrumbinnen ••••.Pissa* 

1. Gumbinnen... < Tilsit....... ...k.Memel. 

(^Memel Dange and Curishe 

Haff. 

% Konigsberg... { SX^rg^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

• 

A t Konigsberg is an university founded in 1544. Heils- 
burg was the head-quarters of Charles XII. of Sweden, 

in 1703. 

2. West Prussia, 

Govemments. Chief Towns. Riven, dec. 

3. Dantzic Dantzic ..Vistula. 

{Marienwerder ...••.•Vistula.^ 
Thorn ^......Vistula. 
Culm .• Vistula. 
Cammin •••.••East mouth of the 

Oder. 
3. Pomerania. 

Governments. Chief Towns. Riven, &c. 

{Stettin.........^...— .....Oder. 
WolUn..;...; ••..Island of WolHn. 
Usedom ..Island of Usedom. 
Anclam.«.^*... Peene. 
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GoYemments. . Chief Towns. . Rivers, ^c- 

6. Coslin ••••— Coslin .M ....Nesebach* 

?• Stralsund .Stralsund Bialtic. 



"V- 



4f. Posen* 



GoTemmetits. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c* 

i Poseiiy or Posna. Wa^tha* 

^. Posen ...«••••••• KMeseritz.^ Obrf|. 

( Fraustadt 

». Bromberg,... {g™^^5:r:::r.!!!!:i 

5* Silesia* 
Oovemmenls* Chief Towns* Rivers^&c. 

10. Breslau Bredau..........^ Oder. 

n.Reichenback {|2;S™Z::SK"' 

lo t:>_:^ CLiegnitz KatsbachANeisse 

12. Liegnite. ... |gi4i8u neir the Oder^ 

13. Oppeln...... {NSre°7.™."*.V.V.!!!NeSe. 

6* Btandenburg. 

Governments* Chief Towns. Rivers^ &c. 

14. Ber]in.M.,*...M.BBRLiN • .Spree. 

15. Potsdam ..Potsdam ••••.••Havel. 

16. Frankfort Frankfort««...........b.Oder. 

At Frankfort, on the Oder, is an imiversity founded 
in 1516. . 

7. Saxony. 

Governments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

(Merseburg Saale. 

17. Mersebiirg.. < Halle Saale. 

( Wittenberg ..j Elbe. 

18. Magdeburg {S£n"/lt::::::3gJrz^^^^^^ , 

X 3 
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Govemmeiits. Chief Towns. ' Rhcn, ftr. 

19. Erfurt Erfurt* ^.....^...Gera. 

•• ■ 
8. Lotuer Rhine. 

Governments. Chief Towns. Riven, &c. 

20. Aix-la:Chapelle. Aix-la-Chapelle. ••, — '■ — - 

21. Coblentz Coblentz Rhine & Moselle* 

22. Treves...- Treves, or Trier8...Moee})e. 

9. Cleves and Berg. \ 

• - ■ i 

Goveraments. Chief Towns. River^, &c. 

23. Dusseldorf...,.Dus8eldorf. Dussel and Rhine. 

24. Cleves..- Cleve..*^ « ...•••Wetl of tibe Rhine. 

25. Cologne...*M,..Cologne •• »...Rhine« 

10a mstpbalia^ 

Governments. Chieflbwns. ,.JUfer%' Jbp, 

26. Munster.....,..Munster.......,»,...,,>Aa. 

27- Mrnden |paderbom Pader. 

28. Arensberg Arensberg..^ »«.«..Roer. 

The surface of the Frussidn states is generally level, 
but the provinces are so widely scattered t^at> on a conn 
mon map, their sititatien ^n only be asoertained by the 
chief towns.- ■-■ - 

. East and West Prussia extend along the Baltic, the 
principal part being situated between the Vistula and the 
Memel, comprehending the original kingdom of Pkwsia ; 

* To the east of Erfurt is Weimar, on the Ilm, the capitftl of the 
Grand Duchy of Saxe«Weiinar ; and farther to the east Jena, on the 
Saale, where, on the- 14 of -October, 180^, Bonaparte completely 
defeated the Pnisaian army and overthrew the monardiy* 

t The cirde of JFeMpkaHa was bounded on tiit north by the North 
Sea, or German ocean ; on the east by Lower Saxony ; on the south 
by die circles of the Rhine-; and on the w«st by the N^herlaods ai4 
Hdland.' 
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Frederick III., the^rst King of PrusKta, was crowned at 
Konigsberg in 1701. Memel is a place of considerable 
trade, it exports timber, hemp, Has, corn, hides, tallow, 
bristles, wax, &c> the imports consist chiefly of colonial 
produce, and manufactured cottons ; but of nil the 
Prussian ports Dantzidc is the most opulent and commer- 
cial. Near PiUau, on a neck of land formed by the 
Frische Haff, is found abundance of amber. Pomerania 
extends along the Baltic from 12^ to 18 degrees of east 
longitude ; part of it formerly belonged to Sweden. 
Tlie land near tJie Baltic would be inundated by the sea, 
were it not protected by a long range of sand bills and 
by artificial dykes. The principal sea-ports are Stettin 
and Stralsund. 

The Grand Duchu ofPosen consists of a part of Poland, 
utuated to the nortn of Silesia. 

Silesia is an important province of the Prussian domi- 
nions, having the countv of Glatz and a part of Lusatia 
annexed to it. It is situated between 14°. 30' and 19° 
east longitude, and 50° and 52° north latitude. The 
Rieseogebergc, Scbneebergo, and the rest of the Sude- 
tic chain of mountains separate Silesia from Bohemia 
and Moravia. 

Silesia contains mines of coal, iron, copper, vitriol, 
cobalt, &-C. Great attention is paid to the cultivation, of 
flax, the quality of which is equal to that of any part of 
Europe, and the linen manufactures employ a great nuni' 
ber of the inhabitants. 

Brandenburg, the basis of the Prussian monarchy, is 
bounded on the north by Mecklenburg and Pomerania ; 
on the east by the Grand Duchy of Posen and Silesia; 
on the south by the kingdom of Saxony, Saxe -Weimar and 
Saxe-Gotha ; and on the West by Brunswick and Hanover, 
These boundaries include Anhalt, which is independent 
of Prussia, and the Saxon governments of Merseburg, 
Magdeburg, and Erjiirl. 

Berlin is the capital of the kingdom ; it is situated on 
the Spree, from which there is a canal to the Oder 
on the east, and another to the Elbe on the west, 
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80 that it has a direct communication with the Baltic and 
with the North Sea. 

The manufactures carried on in Berlin are in silk, serge, 
fustian, muslin, camlets and other woollen, linen, and 
cotton stuft ; also stockings, carpets, embroidery, jew- 
ellery, bronze, iron and steel, black and white lead, 
borax, vitrjol, dye-stufis, tobacco, wax, starch, soapy 
leather, &c. 

i 

THE PRINCIPAL RIVERS OF GERMANY, OV AUSTRIA, Of 

FRU3S1A, &C. 

'. ^the^Elbe rises in the mountains of RieseneebeFee (ort 
Giant's Mountains,) between Bohemia and Silesia; it 
receives the Moldau and Eger in Bohemiay after whid 
it becomes navigable, and entering Saxony, passes through 
Dresden, Meissen, Torgau, and Wittenburg; near Dessau 
It receives the Mulda, and afterwards the Saale, &c, and 
falls into the North Sea, about. 70 miles from Ham* 
burg. 

The Oder rises in Moravia, passes through Breslau ia 
Silesia, Frankfort in Brandenburg, and Stettin in t'ome- 
rania ; forms the Maritime L&e called the Frische 
Haff, and runs into the Baltic by three mouths, forming 
the islands of Usedom and Wollin. It receives the 
Sober, the Neisse, the Wartha, &c. and communicates 
by canals with the Elbe, and the Vistula. 

The Vistula rises in Austrian Silesia at the foot of the 
Carpathian Mountains, runs eastward to Cracow in Po* 
land; at Sandomir it receives the San, and proceeds 
northward ; beyond Warsaw it receives the Bug, it passes 
Thorn, Culm, &c. and Mh into the Baltic at Dantzic. 
This river is navigable from Cracow to Dantzic. 

The Memel or Niemati rises near Minsk in Poland, 
passes Grodno and Kowno, when it receives the Wilna, 
and falls into Curishe Half below Tilsit* 

The Pregels a river in east Prussia, is formed by 
the Inster, the Pissa, and the Angerap, and fblls into 
the Frische Haff below Konigsberg. 

The Weser is formed by the union of the Werra and 
Fuldai at Munden, in the south of the kingdom of Han- 
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over ; it runs through Bremen, and fulls inlo the North 
Sea between the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg and the prg- 
vince of Bremen. 

The Ems rises in Prussian Westphalia, near Pader- 
born \ runa through tlie principalities of Munster and 
East Friesland, and falls into Dollart Bay in the North 
Sea, below Embden. 

Tlie Rhine rises near Mount St. Gothard in Switzer- 
land, passes through the lake of Constance, divides 
Suabia from Switzerland and from France, runs through 
the circles of the Rhine in Gennany, enters the kingdom 
of the Netherlands near Cleves*, passes through Leyden, 
and falls into the North Sea, or the sands near Caiwyck. 
It receives the united streams of the Aar, the Reuss, 
and the lammat, from the west and centre of Switzer- 
land; from Germany it receives the Neckar at Manheim, 
and the Mayne at Menlz ; from France, the Moseile ,it 
Coblentz. 

The Danube rises in the Grand Duchy of Baden, it re- 
ceives the Iser and the Inn, in Bavaria ; tne Theiss and se- 
veral other rivers which flow from the Carpathian moun- 
tains In Hungary ; the Drave to the north of Selavonia, 
and the Save near Belgrade; the Morawa to the east 
of Seme nd Ha, the Alula at NicopoJi, and the Pruth near 
Galatz. The length of the course of this river, from 
its source in the Black Forest to its fall into the Black 
Sea, below Ismael, is about 1800 miles. 

The Po rises in Piedmont in Italy, separates the 
Austrian dominions from Parma, Modena, and the slates 
of the church, and falls into the Adriatic Sea. It re- 
ceives the Ticino near Pavia, and several small riveis 
which flow from "the Alps. The Ticino is the boundary 
between Austrian Italy and the Sardinian states. 

The Adige rises In the Tyrol on the borders of Swit- 
zerland, flows through Trent and Verona into the Gulf of 
Venice, north of the Po. 

The Piave rises on the borders of Carniola, passes 

* See page 151. 
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near Cadorc; Belluno, and Feltre, and falls into the 6a!f 
of Venice. 

POLAND. 

Poland is situated between 48^ and 57^ 5(/ north la-' 
titude, and 16 and 3^ degrees of east longitude^ bein^ 
about 660 miles from north to south, and 600 miles from 
east tOxwest. The surface contains about 284,000 square 
^niles^ with 15 milHons of inhabitants. 

Poland is bounded on the north by the kingdom of 
PrusiHa, the Baltic Sea, the Gulf of Riga, part of the river 
Dwina, and Russia ; on the east by part of Russia, and 
the river Dnieper ; on the south by the Carpathian moun- 
tains, which divide it irom Hungary, and by the Dniester 
which separates it from Moldavia in Turkey ; and on the 
west by Silesia and Upper Saxony. 

No country in Europe has undergone greater changes of territory 
than Poland, at different periods of its history. The crown of Polana 
.was elective, the laa king was Stanislads Aiigustus Poniatowald, son 
of Count Foniaiowski, the friend and companion of Charlea XII. of 
Sweden ; he was raised to the throne in 1764^ in the 22d year of his 
age. In 1770 Poland was visited by the plague^ wfaldi gave the 
FruKwnSf the Auatrians, and Russians, a specious motive for statkmiog 
troops in the kingdom, contiguous to their own dominioiiSj to preveM^ 
the spreading of the infection. In 1772 the three powers above inen^ 
tioncd entered into an alliance to divide and dismember the kingdna 
of Poland ; nothing could exceed the injustice and ineratifude of this al- 
liance. Prussia was formerly in a state oSf vassala^K to Poland ; tibe house 
of Austria in 1685 was delivered by John SobicsUrkittg of Pdiandy finta 
the greatest danger It ever experienced, and the throne of Ruaaia and 
its capital were in the possession of the Poles, under Siginnond III« 
The partition of Poland between the Prussians, the Austrians, and 
Russians took place at three distinct periods, vis* 177?^ 171999 an<^ 
1795. In the last of these years Priissian Poland contained about 
53,000 square miles, Austrian Poland 64,000, and Russia Poland 
168,000. At the congress of Vienna in 1815, the allotment to 
Prussia was about 29,000 square miles; to Austria 30iO0O square 
miles ; to Russia 178,000 square miles, and to the km^iotn of Poland 
47,000 square miles. 

Thb Kingdom of Poland. 

Thi Kingdom of Poland is bounded on the north by 
east Prussia ; on the east by the Bug river, which divides 



it from Russian Poland ; on the south by Austrian Poland 
or Galicia ; and on the west by Posen and Silesia. 



Masovia... 



f Warsaw Vistula. 

" "^Praga Vistula. 

Podlachia... Siedlice Muchawica. 

Auguatow Augustowo N.W, of Grodno. 

Plock Plock or PI otzk.. Vistula. 

Kalish Ealisit Prosna. 

(Lublin Bistricza. 

Lublin „. < Chelm .,^___ 

(Zamoski . - 

Sandotnir.. Sandomir Vistula and San. 

Cracow Cracow Vistula. 

Cracow formerly the capital of Poland, and where the 
Kings were elected and crowned, is now ajree city. 
The trade consists in Hungarian wine, wax, honey, asd 
Hnen cloth. 

The Palatinate of Sandomlr is remarkable for its fer- 
tility ; it also contains iron, lead, copper, and zinc. 

Poland is almost every where level, and in many 
places marshy ; the rivers in general run in shallow 
channels, and overflinr their banks. 

fVarsaw was formerly the capital of all Poland, but in 
1794 it was nearly destroyed by the Russians under 
General Suwarrow; at the final partition of Poland in 1795, 
the palatinate of Masovia fell to the share of Prussia, 
and Warsaw then became merely the capital of a pro- 
vince. After the battle of Jenaf in 1 806, when Bonaparte 
overthrew the power of Prussia, llie central part of Po- 
land was formed into an independent state, called the 
Grand Duchy of Warsav:, and confirmed by the treaty 
of Tilsit}; in 1807- In November 1815 the Grand Duchy 
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4)f Warsaw had peculiar privileges sranted by tbe Em« 
peror Alexander, and is now entiUed the iingdim of 
Poland, of which Warsaw is the capital. 

The emp^for of Russia is king 9i Poland, but tho goveniment is 
quite distinct from that of Russia. There are now, as formerly, a 
king, a senate, and a diet; the regal dignity is tested in the emperor, 
represented by a viceroy, in. whool, and in a cabinet of ministen^ the 
executive govemmem resides. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland lies between 6 degrees and 10 J degrees of 
east longitude, and between 45^ degrees and 48 degrees of 
north latitude. It is boundei by Alsace in France, and 
Suabia in Germany on the north ; by the Lake of Con* 
stance and the Austrian dominions on the east ; by Pied- 
mont and the Milanese on the south ; an^ on the west by 
France. The length and breadth are' not easily as- 
certained on account of the irregularity of its surface* 

Switzerland was formerly divided into thirteen can* 
tons, and during the sway of Bonaparte into nineteen de- 
partments, but afler the annihilation of his power into 
22 cantons. 

Cantons. Chief Towns. Bhrers, &c. 

Schweitz ...Schweitz ;... Near Lake Lowerz. 

Uri Altorf..../..— ..•••— Near the Reuss. 

Underwalden Stantz.r..*^. >.■! 

Berne Berne <..»....Aar. 

^Zurich....* Zurich. ..«•.»..• Limat andLake2ki- 

rich 
Lucerne. «.Lucerne * Reuss and Lake of 

Lucerne* 

'Claris. • Claris »...,.«Linth. 

Zug.*... Zug... Lake of Zug* 

Appenzelle Appenzelle. •...Setter* 

Schaffhausen .Schaffhausen Rhine. 

Friburg Friburg ,.« Sane. ' 

Solothum or So- 

leure * Soleure. • Aar. 

Basil or BaBle.*«..*iBasle Rhine* 
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CiiHons. Chief Towns. Rivets, &c, 

Grieons Coire,., Plessui-. 

PaysdeVaud Lausanne Near the Lake of 

Geneva. 

I rBellinzona Lakeof Ticino. 

'ricino, or Tessin i Lugano Lake of Lugano. 

(.Locarno Lake of Maggiore. 

Si. Gall St. Gall..., Steinach. 

Thur^u, or 'I'hur- 

govia Frauenfeld Near the Murg. 

Argau,orArgovia...Menmgen Keuss. 

Neufcbatel Neufchatel Lake of Neufchatel. 

Valais Sion Sttten near the 

Rhone. 
Geneva Geneva ,...Lake of Geneva. 



Tlie first thirteen of the above cantons have retained 
their present names and situation from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and are ilistinguished in history as 
the Hetevetic Confederacy ; in alliance with which were 
the Griaons, the territory of St. Gall, the republic of 
Valais, the city of Geneva) and the Italian bailin-ics, viz. 
the Valtelioe, Chiavenna, and Bermio, which now belong 
to Atistria*; Locarno, Bellinzona, &c. 

The towns oi' Switzerland are neither large nor nu- 
merous, the principal are situated in the western part of 
the country ; Geneva contains about 22,000 inhabitants, 
Basle 15,000, Berne, Zurich, and Lausanne about 10,000 
each. 

Switzerland Is tlie most mountainous country in Eu- 
rope, having the Alps on the south and the east, which 
branch out into several lateral chains ; on the west, mount 
Jura extends from north-east to south-west. 

The Alps vary in height. Mont Blanc is 15,680 feet 
high, Mont Rosa I+,200 feet, Mont St. Gothard, 9,07.5 
feet, &c. The Glaciers, which are lakes of frozen water 
and snow, occupy the hallows which separate the summits 
ef the highest mountains ; from these glaciers enormous 

• Sm p«;e 163. 
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masses, called avalanches, are frequently detached, and 
roll down with a frightful noise. 

The most extensive tracts of comparatively level 
ground, are situated to the westward in the oantone of 
Basle, Zurich, and Berne; the vale of the Rhone (or 
Viiiais) is the most extensive in Switzerland, and is sur^ 
rounded by the highest mountains; on the south are 
Mont Rosa, Mont Cervin, &c. 

The manufactures of Switzerland are Ifnen, lace, 
thread, woollens, gloves, leather, «ilks, pottery, toys, 
clocks, watches,^ &c. The conveyance of goods along 
the Aar, the Reuss, and the Rhine, facilitates the inter- 
course of Switzerland with Germany and the Nether- 
lands. 

Switzerland contains two Universities, viz. at Geneva, 
and Basil ; there are also Academies or Colleges at Zu» 
rich, Berne, and Lausanne, besides schools of good re- 
pute in several towns. 

RIVERS. 

The Rhine rise9 near Mount St. Gothard (see page m}. 

The Rhone rises at the foot of Mount Furca, passes 
through the canton of Valais into the lake of Geneva, 
issuing from thence it forms the boundary between 
France and Savoy ; at Lyons it is joined by the Saone, 
and runs almost aue-south into the Mediterranean. 

The Inn rises in the Grisons, runs in a north-east di- 
rection, enters the Tyrol, through which, province it 
passes, and also through Bavaria, and falls into the 
Danube at Passau. 

Ticino or Tessin, rises near Mount St. Gothard, passes 
through the Lake Maggiore, afler which it forms a 
boun(kiry between Austrian Italy and the Sardinian states 
-until It^ junction with the Po at Pavia. 

The ^ar rises near Mount Grimsel, passes through 
the lakes of Brientz and Thun, receives the Sane west of 
Berne, the Great Emmen near Soleure, the Limat near 
Bruck, and falls, into the Rhine opposite to Widdshut. 

The Reuss rises near Mount Furca, passes through the ' 
lake of Lucerne, and falls into the Aar beyond Bruck. 

16 



T!ie Laie of Geneva, or Lake Leman forms a kind of 
crescent, between the canton of Fays de Vaud and 
Savoy : its length on the north shore is 50 miles, greatest 
breadth 10 miles, and greatest depth 1000 feet. The 
Rhone passes through tliis lake. 

"ih-eLnke of Constance, or Bodensee, is situated between 
the canton of Tburgau and Suabia; it is about 35 miles 
in length, its greatest breadth 12 miles, and greatest 
depth 2100 feet. The Rhine passes through this lake. 

The Lake of Neiifchatet is situated between the can- 
tons of Nenfcnatel and Friburg ; it is about 20 miles lon^ 
and 4 broad, and its greatest depth WO feet. The walei^ 
of this lake flow through the lake of Bienne into the 
Aar. 

The Lake of Lucerne or fValdstcedersee, is situated be- 
tween theybiir cantons, Lucerne, Onderwolden, Uri, and 
Scliweitz. It is of an irregular forn], about 25 miles in 
length and varying in breadth from 2 to S miles ; its 
greatest depth about 600 feet. Tlie Reuss runs through 
this lake. 

The Lake of Zurich is situated chiefly in the canton 
of Zurich ; its length is about 30 miles, the breadth at 
Rap^erschweil is little more than a quarter of a mile, 
and IS crossed by a long wooden bridge ; in other places 
the breadth varies to the extent of four miles. The river 
Limat passes through this lake. The Rhine ultimately 
receives the superfluous waters of all the lakes in Switzer- 
land, excepting those of the lake of Geneva. 

FRANCE. 

France is situated between 41i degrees and 51 degrees 
of north latitude, and between 5 degrees west and 8 de- 
grees of east longitude : It is 660 miles from north to 
south, and 590 from west to east, viz. from Bretagne to 

France is bounded on the north by the English channel 
and the kingdom of the Netherlands; on the east by Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy; on the south by the 
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Pyrenean mountains, which divide it from Spain, and by 
the Mediterranean Sea, and on the west by the Bay of 
Biscay. 

Before the revolution, France was divided intothirty'tpfo 
provinces ; since the restoration of the Bourbon family^ it 
nas been divided into eighti/^ve departments, exclusive of 
Corsica*, and contains 29,000,000 of inhabitants. 

■" I. French Flanders. 

Pepartments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Lisle Deule* 

Dunkirk. Sea. 

I. The North ^ Douay Scarpe. 

Valenciennes Scheldt. 

Landrecy ....Sambre. 

The department of the north is level, and abounds in 
corn and hops, but is deficient in wood. The exports 
are grain, flax, hops, wool, oil, cabbage-seed, and ragie- 
^eed. 

II. Artois and part of Picardy. 

Departments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

r Arras Scarpe. 

, 2. Pas de Calais J B^l^g^^ English Channel. 

, ^. X oo M«; v.a a » V q^\^^q ^Strait of Dover. 

(, St. Omer.......Aa. 

Artois was formerly a part of the Netherlands, it had 
Picardy on the south and west, and French Flanderd on 
the north. The productions and appearance of the 
country are similar to those of French Flanders. 



III. Picardy. 

Departments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c 

Amiens ...Somme. 

3. Somme -? Abbeville Somme^ 

Peronne....... Somme. 



1 



* The 86 departments including Corsica, are divided into ZCS Jr- 
'tondismneniSf the Arrondissements are divided into 2,699 Cantons, 
and the Cantons into ,58, 990 Communes. 



6. Seine and Marne \ 



Picardjf, situated partly on the English Channel, ap- 
pears naked for want of hedges, but it is in genera! well 
cultivated, and produces a great quantity of corn. The 
exports are grain, flax, hemp, and oi!. Abbeville has 
inanu&ctures of broad-cloth, velvet, sail-cloth, soap, 
glue, &c. ; and Amiens is noted for the manufacture of 
serge, woollen stuffs, linen, ribbons, and green-soap. 

IV, Isle op France. 
Departments. Chief Towas. Rivera, &c. 

4. Seine ,,., Paris..,., Seine. 

5. Seine and Oi8e,.„VerBailles 

f Melun „ Seine* 

^Fonlajnebleau —— 

r Beauvais Therin. 

7. Oise , < Compiegne Oise. 

(.Senlis Nanette. 

r Laon . < 

8 Aisne J Soissons Aiane. -(^ 

" * J Guise*.,, Oise. j 

l^St. Quentin Somme. 

ParU, the capital of France, contains 713,000 inha- 
bitants, the houses are high, and chiefly stuccoed upon 
rough stone, the streets narrow, dirty, and without ac- 
commodation for foot passengers ; but the pubhc build- 
ings are elegant and placed in commanding situations. 
The most remarkable are the Louvre, the Thuilieries, the 
Palais Royal, the Luxemburg, the Pantheon, the Hospi- 
tal of Invalids, &c. The palace and gardens of Versailles 
are splendid and extensive, and the environs of the Bois 
de Boulogne, Mont Martre, St. Cloud, St. Dennis, &c. 
are pleasant. 

V, NoRMANDlf. 
Depvtments. Chief Towns. Hirers, Ac. 

'•^ Rouen Seine. 

9. The Lower Seine -J Havre de Grace. Mouth of the Seine. 
(Dieppe English Channel. 

• Gui»and St. Que 
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rCaen.. ..•••f.Orne. 

10. Calvados.... -j Falaise m.-*^ 

tHonfleur.,..„,..JSeine« 
r Coutances. •••.••. . Soule. 

11. La MaQche.....< Avranche8«.,a..».«<Se!ez. 

L^alognes-,........^r-'^. 

12. Ome f Alengon Sarte. 

I Argentan „,Orne. 

13. Eure .Evreux.. Iton. 

Normandy is situated oii the ^iglish Channel* to die 
west of the isle of Franee and Picardy^ It- is «Be^f the 
most extensive and fertile provinces in the li^gdom, pro- 
ducing all the conveniences and luxuries of life« except- 
ing wine, but this defect is supplied by abundance of 
^der- and perry, which are of a superior quality. At 
Caen is a celebrated univer^ty foum^ in theyear 14iSl» 
by Henry VL of England ; it fell into neglect at the 
french revolution, but was revived in 1803 with the title 
of an Academy^ Falaise was the birth place of William 
the Conqueror ; his mother was tl|e daughter of a Tan* 
nei* (see page 82). 

VI. Brbtagi?e. 

. DepAitmeots* Chief Tow^ - RivenvVtc*. 

it. DieandViDabe l^jj^;-;;;;;;;"^^^^^^^^ 

, - T ^- T • f Nantes , ...Loire. 

15. Lower Loire jp^^j^^f ^^j^ 

16. North Coast. J ^^^^^^ £^|,j^ ^^^^ 

rVaanes,.. .••;•« Bay of Biscay. 

17. Morbihan ... i Port Louis Bay of Biscay. 

(.L'Orient .«• Bay of Biscay. 

fQuimper ....Oder&Benaudet. 

18. Finisterre....< Brest ,...^..0n the Sea. 

tMorlaix «.... ...English Channel. 

Bretagne is separated from Devonshire and Cornwall 
by the English channel, and has the Bay of Biscay on the 
south. It contains several e^^tensive forests and heaths^ 
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and a great portion of the land lies waste^; the pasture 
grass is generally good, and flax and hemp are raised in 
great quantities. 

At Brest ia one of the best harbours in France; 
here are two Marane Acadtemios, an.AnMRHQ, Docfc-yurd^ 
and every acoownodation for the* I^vy. . 

VII. Maine and Perchlb^ 

Departments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c, 

19. Mayenne Laval Mayenne. 

20. Sarte Mans. Sane. 

Maine and Perche lie to the south of Normandy^ and 
east of Bretagne. Perche is indiided ih the department 
of Ome, the principal town 1$ Mortagne. 

VIII. Obl£ahois. 
Sep$MBMiati> Cbkf Townf. Biven, tie. . 

21, Ldiret iOrfea«s...». — .Loire. 

* " iMontargis Canal. 

22. Eure andLoke.... JS^«~ ^J^L 

[JLireux«.r««fMM«M»*xil(Ui0* . 

" (^Vendome«*»M««^.^^.I«oir* 

OrleanoU is situated to the south of the Isle of fVance, 
and is a very plentiful country. 

IX. Champagne. 

Departments. Chief TownSb Rivers, Ac. 

TMezieres^...- .Meuse. 

24<. Ardennes < Vouziers • • • • Aisne. 

cSedan..... JVIeuse» 

oc \j[^^^ f Chalons.,.- Mame* 

25, Mame JRheims. Vesle. 

r Chaumont,—.... . . . Near theMame 

26;^ Upper Marner. •< Langre8-......^,..MSource of the 

L Mame. 
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Champagne lies to the east of the Isle of France } al- 
most the ^ole province is perfectly level ; the chief pro* 
ducts are com and wine. Here is wood in abundance^ 
and many excellent pastures, though the soil is naturally 
chalky and ungrateAd* 

X. LoRRAINB. 
Departmentf* Chief Towns. tUyers, ftc. 

TBar le Due Ornain. 

28. Meuse m««m.< Verdun.^... Mease*. 

(•Montmedy...*M .#•••.—- 

C Metz Moselle and 

29. Moselle... ••••••< Seille. 

( Thionville Moselle. 

{ Nancy » m M.Meurthe. 
LunevUle Mein^e^ and 
Toul MoseUe. 

Jl. VMge*'— ^•» -[li^recourt Maudon. 

Lorraine has Champagne to the west, and the kingdom 
of the Netherlands to the north. It abounds in com, 
wine, hemp, flax, and rape-seed ; here are fine meadows,^ 
large forests, mines of Tron, silver, copper, siedt-pits, &c. 

XL Alsace. 

DepartoMnts. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

r S/ra££2^r^..........lthine. 

32. LowerRhine...<} Weissenbourg,..Lauter. 

(^ Landau*......*.....Near the Queich. 

• Garrisoned by the troops of the German Confederation. „See 
page 155. 
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f Colmar...,,....* Fecht and 

I 
Mulhausen...,. Ill* 



S3. Upper Rhine. •< Laucht. 



^^ J f Lons-le-Saulnier.««Solvaiu 



Alsace lies between Lorraine and the Rhine, it is sepa? 
rated from Lorraine by the Vosges mountains. The 
chief natural productions are silver, copper, iron, lead, 
wood, hemp, flax, corn, tobacco, madder» porcelain-eartb« 
and wine. The surface is diversified witn pleasant hills, 
and mountains covered with forests. 

XII. Franciie Comte. 

Departments. Chief Towna. Rivers, &c 

34. Upper Saone... \1^::-ZZ::S:^' 

«• i>-b { lr^^:::::::SA 

f Lons-le-Saulnier.««Solvan. 
\ Salins...... •••••• Furieuse. 

Franche Comte is bounded on the north by Lorraine, ' 
and separated from Switzerland on the east by Mount 
Jura. The northern part is level, and abounds in corn, the 
southern part is hilly and affords good pasturage. 'There 
are many iron- works along the banks of the Saone and 
Doubs, and in the neighbourhood of Salins are extensive 
salt-works. 

XIII. Burgundy. 

Departments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &:c. 

37. Cote d'Or J cSomr.Vrr.r.Sehie.° *^°"* 

r AuxerrCf •.••••••••.•••. Yonne. 

38. Yonne ^••< Sens. •••••••. ..Yonne&Vanne. 

(.Tonnere...^ Canal of Dijon. 

«9.s--^i--{&T;;::::::::::±?ou"; 

^^ .. 5^ourg-en-Bre88e...Reis8ouse. 
^- -^*° ••••' iTrevoux,* Saone 
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rrautfbe Comt^ and Savoy on the east. 



■'•Vj^^-e ji Burjrundj are rich in arable land ; Ihe 
"^ ' j^ -^^ are covered with vineyards and fruit- 
.:}« jduimits abound in wood, game, and ex- 
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^*^'';.^ .^ best is obtained from the hills called Cote 
'•^*^* ^j Jig source of the Seine. The mountains con- 
* >a; «* 40^ other minerals. 

XrV. NiVERNOIS. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

f Nevers Loire and Nievre. 

>^^-re < Clamecy.... YonneandiBeuvron. 

^' ' (.Cosne Loire and Nonaire. 

^.^*no*s is situated to the west of Burgundy. The 

^ad productions of this province are iron and coals. 

^^ irv numbers of forges and extensive manufactures 

^^ ware. At Cosne anchors for the Navy are ma- 



XV. BOURBOKKOIS. 

Ilic«rtments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c 

.... C Moulins ...•.Allier. 

♦i *^*"^^ |Montlu9on Cher. 

g^itrbonnois lies to the south of Nivernois, and west 
."gufgundy. It abounds in corn, fruit, pasture, wood, 
^gxte* a"^ wine. 

XVL Berry. 

Departments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

f Bourges • Evre.and Auron. 

43. Cher i Sancerre Near the Loire. 

(.St. Amand Cher. 

.. r t ^ j Chateauroux Indre. 

**• ^^^^ llssoudun Theole. 

Berrjt/ is situated to the south of OrK'anois and west of 
llivemois. It is fertile in corn, fruit, hemp, and flax. 
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At Chateauroux is a large woollen manufactory, and in 
the neighbourhood is some of the best iron in France. 

XVII. TOURAIKK. 

Departments. Chief Town. Rivers, &c. / 

C Tours • .Loire. 

45. Indre & Loire*.< Chinon.....b^..«..4Vienne. 

LLoches...,. .ilndre. 

Touraine lies to the west of Berry. It is a beautiful 
and fertile province ; the Loire, the Gher, and the 
Indre run through the middle of it. 

XVIII. Anjou. 

Departments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

46* Mayenne and r Anders ..l^ayenne & Ss^rte. 

Loire.. 1 Saumur •••••• ••••••Loire* 

Anjou is situated to the west of^ Touraine. In the 
neighbourhood of Angers are slate quarries, and mines 
of iron and coal. The exports, through the medium of 
the Loire, are white wine, brandy, grain, hemp, flax, 
fruit, and honey. 

XIX. POITOU. 
Departments. ' tlae£ Towns. Rivers, &c.^ 

.w.^. ^ Poitiers. ,•»•. Clain. 

47. vienne ^ Chatelleraalt,.^i.^Vienne. 

48. The two Sevres {?i»^-—^^^^^^^^^^ 

AQ XT ^ jFentenayleComt6. Vendee. 

4y. venaee -^ Sables d^ Olonne. .Bay of Biscay. 

. * 

Poitou is situated on . the Bay :of Biscay, south of 
Bretagne. The east and west parts of Foltou arisi gene- 
rally level, the middle is mdiintainbus and covered with 
wood, towards the sea it is rnahihy. Thie etpotf s^cpnsitft 
■of com> cattle^ and bay salt. 
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XX. Marche. 

Departments. Chief Towns. Riven, &c. 

KO PrPiiftP ^Gueret near the Crcuse. 

Marche lies to the south-east of Poitou. At Aubusson 
is a carpet manufactor3r of silk and wool, ornammited 
with gold and silver, which is accounted the most valu« 
able in France. 

XXI. Lyonhois AND Bresss^ 

Departments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

CI T>k^«« f Lycww..... .^Rhone and Saone. 

51- ^'^^^^ 1 Vniefranche Saone. 

^a T • fMontbrison...,...-yigez. 

52- Loire js^^ g^.^^ _f_ 

Lvonnois is situated south-west of Burgundy. It is 
fertile in wine, com, and fruit. Lyons is noted for. its 
extensive fabrics of silk, it contains about 120,000 inha- 
bitants. St. Etienne has the greatest manufacture of fire* 
arms and hardware in France ; its environs contain coal 
and iron mines. 

XXII. Daupqin£. 

Departments. Chief Towns. Rittrs^ &c. 

fi<K TaprP C Grenoble ...Isere. 

^^- "^'^® \ Vienne Rhone. 

^. T\ ^ ^ f Valence... Rhone. 

5*- ^'"""^^ iMonteHmart ......Rhone. 

r Gap ....Bene. 

55. Upper Alps ..,. i Brian9on .....Durance. 

I^Embrun...... ..Durace. 

Dauphine lies between the river Rhone and Savoy. A 
great proportion of this province is mountainous and unfit 
for tillage; ihe mo(|ptain8 are generally covered with 



Forests, and contain mines of iron, copper, and lead ; 
the vallieB produce corn, ftax, olives, and tlie sides of 
almost every lilll are covered with vines. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienne the well known wine called Coh 
ntie is made. 



I^TR^Lower Alp 



XXin. Provence. 



!«, &C. 



...Bleohe. 

fToulon Mediti 

" [Frejus..- Argens. 

ra \t ..1. e .u f Maraeilles Mediterranean. 

58. Mouth, of the \ ^.^ „^„ ,^^ ^^^^ 

"■"' (,Tarascon Rhone. 



> Lower Alps Cigne... 

57. Var... 



Rhone... 



Provence is bounded on the east by Italy, and south 
L by llie Mediterranean. In the northern part of Provence 
P is the valley of the Durance, which is fertile, but fre- 
quently overflowed by that rapid stream in its course 
from the Alps. The southern part is dry and sandy, but 
I from Toulon to Frejus, along the sea-coast, it produces 
' wine, oil, figs, alnujnds, prunes, and pomegranates. 

1 XXIV. Venaissin. 



r Avignon Rhone. 

59. Vauclu«e < Orange Meyne; 

tCai'pentras Auson. 

Venaissin is a district between Provence and Dauphiiif , 
situated on the \ch bank of the Rhone. It was ceded by 
Philippe le Hardi, king of France, to pope Gregory X. 
in 1^3, and remained in the possession of the popes until 
1793. Orange was formerly a principality, surrounded 
by Venaissin and the Rhone; it became the p.operty 
of the house of Nassau by marriage, and the title of 
Prince of Orange'is still retained by the collateral des- 
cendants of William III. of England, vis;, the present 
eigns of the Netherlands. AC the village of Yau- 
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close, situated to the south-east of Ayignop,^ is a remtfk- 
^e fbuntai^, ff'otn Which th^ depari^ment iakW^iq^ 

XXV. Languedoc, including Totx. ^'^ '"'♦"' 

* Departments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &^, i^^nn 

«►*««» -{?'<^»:;;:::;-Sat,'*°!:t 



t-* J J 



^, TT -. T • ( Le Puy,.., BoroeiTt^ i^n** jii/ 

61. Upper Loire... { g^j^ J^ ^„j^^^ S 

62. Lozere.«k«.. •«•••.. Mende •.•...•••^.•••.LoU .- 
rar-n,./! JNismes 

03. uara....,..^.... -j Alais/..... Gardoti. ^ ^' 

CMontpellier near tho X^^ i is 

64^ Heraolt •.••••... < Beziers «•..; canal of Languedoc. 

(.Cette........ canal of Langue(}pc. 

Jl^rr'" lAlbi ..Tarne, . '"'., 

^'^^— {Castres ....Agout. ^^i, 

firt AudP i' J Carcassonne Aude. h . ,> 

™ /*^^® ' * 1 Narbonne Roman c^als. ;. j 

67. u pper Graronne... Toulouse -.. ...Garonne. » j . < 'i »3 

68. Arriege Foix..-. ...Arriei^e. 

Languedoc, including^ Fo/x, extends from the Rhone 
to the G'aronne in Gascogne ; it has the Mediterf&ean 
on the south. Languedoc produces vines, olives, mul- 
berries, &c« in profusion ; the high grounds contain k&in^ 
or iron and copper, and in some places quarries of alabas- 
ter. Vast flocks of sheep are fed on these grounds^ - • 

XXVL ROUSSILLON. 
Department. Chief Town. " RiTer. 

69 . Eastern Pyrenees . . . Perpignan Tet. 

XXVII. Gascognb. 

Departments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c 

YO. Upper Pyrenees...Tarbes........,...,..Adour. 

^, p j Auch Gers. 

'^•^^^*' • JCondom..^ Baise. . , 

p^a T ^^ CMont de Marsan-JDouze. " , * 
75.Laades -|Dax...., AdourV '" ' '^ 
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Gaspqgne is bounded on the north by Guienne^ ^^t,||(^' 
Langife&c, and west by the 6ay of Biscay. The depart- 
ment of Landes is one of the most barren in th^ kingdom^ 
nearly th^ee-fourths of it consisting of heathy aad^fio^the 
north of the Adour and the Douze the country is per* 
fectiy ^rile, the soil being sandy and without yeg^tafkiott ; 
to the south of these riveiisit is tolerably fertile^ produc- 
ing wine, fruity and corn."* • , i li 

XXVIII. Navarre and Bearit. ' '^ ^*' 

Department. Chitf Towns. Rivers, &c. ' '. ^ 

'^cS' Pyrenees | ^y^r^nZ^/ZtMye Sd^Ad^iur.. 

istdvarre and Beam are situated to the south of Gas- 
cogne ; the country is mountainous and the scelnefy 
diversified and romantic. The principal productions are 
com, flax, wine, chesnuts, abd friiit ; the minerals' ate 
salt, &<[Mpper, lead, iron, coal, marble, alabaster^^ and 
granite. ;^| 

XXIX. GUIBNNE AND PeRIGORD. 

.,,f r X)ep9rtments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. <" « ' 

-'^V" J KBourdeaux Gironde. ' '■ 

74, Qirond^. JLibourne .Hie & Dordog^;' 



m'J T i . /-. « f Agen Gaconae. 

75. Lot & Garonne |i4rmande Garonne. 

76. Tame and Ga- f Montauban.........Tame. 

ronne*.., • ( Moissac... Tame. , i 

^». . . CRhodez ..Aveiron. . i 

77. Aveiron..; {ym^yx ......Tame: 

«« T^ JCahors ;^.Lot. 

78. 1^............... -^Figeac Seille. . (i 



V.J.I 



Mfx T\ A ^ f Perigueux....M......IMe; 

79. Dordogne....... jeergerac Dordog 



ne. 



Guienne and Pirigord extenjd^ op both sides of the 
€}arroDDe to the north of Gascogoa imd part of^LAakuW* 
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doc. The soil of Guienne is in many places sandy, but 
in general well adapted to the culture of the vine. 

XXX. AUVERGNE. 
Departments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

80. Puy de Dome... |^^j^,^ j,^^^,,^ 

81 Cantal J Aurillac Jordane. 

•••••••••••• i^gj^ Flour, — ' 

r 

Auvergne is situated to the south-west of Lyonnois, 
the surface is mountainous ; Puy de Dome is stated to be 
5200 feet above the level of the sea, and the Plomb de 
Cantal 5918. The soil> in the high grounds, is dry and 
stony, but some of the vallies are fertile ; the productions 
are hemp, flax, vines, and fruit ; the minerals are lead, 
iron, marble> basalt and coals. The forests are exten- 
sive. 

XXXL Limousin. 

Departments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c 

89 Cotreze f "^""^ Correze & Sotuie. 

82. Correze JBrives Correze. 

«« TT \r KLimoses Vienne. 

8S. Upper Vienne. |b^„J yj„^^^^ 

Limousin lies to the west of Auvergne, part of the 
surface is hilly, and contains mines of lead, copper, tin 
and iron. 

XXXII. AuNis Saintonge and Angoumois. 

Departments. Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

fi2oc//e//e... ....... ...Bay of Biscay. 

84?. Lower Charente ■< Rochefort Charente. 

l^Saintes, Charente. 

^^ ^, ■ {Ans[oul^me .Charente* 

85. Charente jcoinac Charente. 

1» 



Rochelle and Rochefort ar 
in Sointonge, and Anguul^m 



situated in Aunis, Saintes 
in Augoumoig, 



The uaiversities in France, including Paris, are 26, 
situated in tlie tijllowing towns. 



Aix -puge 1 

Amiens 184 

Beean^on . 
Bourdeaux 

Bourges..., 

Caen 

Cahors 

Clermont,.. 



Dijon i 

Douay 

Grenoble 192 

Limoges 196 

[/e°" .'.'.'" 
Muntpellii 
Nancy.,.. 
Nismes 194 



Otlean8...^flgel87 

Pahis 185 

Pau 195 

Poitiera 191 

Kennes ..186 

Rouen 185 

Strasbourg 188 

Toulouse 19* 



The principal university is that of Paris, the rest, though 
constituted like the universities of other countries, are 
generally called academies. Besides the 26 universities 
(or academies), above mentioned, there are 36 ly6^s, or 
royal colleges, and S6S secondary schools. Literary 
associations are very numerous in France, at the head of 
which stands the Institute at Paris. 



The rivers liave already been mentioned in the respect- 
ive departments, but sonre of them are of sufficient 
magnitude to require a more particular description. 

The Loire rises in the mountains of Cevennes, Jn the 
department of Ardeclie, and becomes navigable at 
itoaane in the depaitment of the Loire. It receives the 
jiUier, the Cher, the Vieaae, the Indre, the Sarte, the 
Mayemie, the Sevre, &c. and falls into the Bay of 
Biscay below Nant^. It has a communication with the 
Seine by the canal of Orleans, and nitli the Saone by a 
canal, forming a water communication between the At- 
lantic and the Mediterranean, through the very centre of 
the kingdom. 



ii.iTbe Garonne rises in the department pj^ 1|a€^^^P(f^^ 

< Pyrepees»and becomes navigable near Toujousf ;i^^^fiy^ 

the drriege, the Tamey the Baise, the Lot^ th^J^qri^fignff 

4b«. ; after, receiving the.DprdGgne it takes t^j^ i^ip^,of 

Oir(mde» and falls into the Bay of Biscay. ;TliiS:.rjv^r 

I haft a communication with the Mediterraneai^iby^.^^ 

.'grand caqal of Languedoc. ^^^ ,,^^ 

■\r. The Seine rises in the department of Cpt^ ,^*Ojr»:ft 

l;90ei«es the ^.i^de^ the Yonne, the Moroey^ tl^^t^f^y 

&c., and falls inio the English Channel .at |i^ia'^;^i^c 

Grace. The canal of St. Quentin connects the Oist with 

the Somme. 



v.^^ , ISLANDS. 



^ Corsica, in the Mediterranean, north of Sai^dinte^^if 
£vided into two departments, Golo and Liafnbne; 'ftukta 
U[tl|e capital of Golo, and Ajaccio, the birth-pl^lDe of 
iEtonaparte, is the capital of Liamohe. '='">' 

The Hierei are a cluster of small islands in the 'Medi- 
i^irranean, situated south of the town of Hieres iii the 
department of Var. ' ^^ 

Ushqnt opposite to Brest, BeUe'Isle on th^ coa|it;^i>f 
Morbihan ; Noirmoutier and Dieu on the coast of Vendee ; 
Rh^ and Oleron on the coast of the Lower Charente ; and 
La Ho^ue and St. Marcau, Qe^r Barfleur, in the depart- 
ment of the Chaimel or la Manche. 

MOUNTAINS. . ^ 

',^e AlpSf which divide France frt)m Italy ; the Pyrenean 
j^ountfiins'"', which divide it from Spain; MoHnt jf'ura, 
wnich separates the departments of Aix, Jura, 'and tJj^ii&s 
from Switzerland, the highest 'of this chain 'doe^ pot 
exceed 5200 feet ; the Vosges chain is situated betw^'^n 
the departments of the Upper and Low^r Rhine^^^'d 
ide departments of Vosges, Meurthe, andMos6!|e^/^^^t 



^. -^ 



//♦ Jlpnt Perdu, .t)»e highest of the. Pyrenees,. m 1 1^000 Wifff,rt»Tt 
the level of the sea. ■ .^ , <e 
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pari of the Vosgea is covered willi forests ; the Cevennes, 
3 chain of mountains exieniling Ilirough the departmenli 
■oF Uppei* Loire, Ardechc, and Gard, are remarkable in 
French history as the retreat of the Protestants at the 
•end of the )7th and beginning of (he 18th century. 
Mo»l tTOr, or Cote d'Or, is a chain of hilJB which eX- 
Tend about 30 miles southward along the riffht bank of 
the Saone, between Dijon and Ma9on ; this chain of 
hills produces the best Burgundy wine. Puy de Dome 
and the Plomb de Cental have already been mentioned. 
'■^etfphge 196. 

THE PHINCIPAL SBA- PORTS, 

Situated on the English Channel, Jrom eoit to 'aiesl. 
iDuckirk, Calais, BouTogne, Dieppe, Havre de Gracp, 
; Hoofleur, Cherbourg, St. Malo, St. Brieux, and Morlaix. 
Oft the Bay of Biscay, Jrom north to south. Brest, 
Quiniper, L' Orient, Port Louis, Nan tei, PaimbfEuf, Ro- 
«|ieUe, Rochefort, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne. 
■.^■Onthe Mediterranean, from iuett to east. Perplgnan, 
Karbonnc, Cette, Montpellier, Marseilles, Toulon, 
ifreius, and Antibes. 

bmi . ' . "\ 

'^"•l-- SPAIN. .\ 



Spain lies between 36 and 4/4/ degrees north latitude, 
and between 9°. lip' west, and 3 degrees east longitude ; 
_bfnDg 550 miles from north to south, and 600 from-west 
ioeaet, vis, from the western part of Galicta lo the eastern 

f^'oa^t of Catalonia. It is bounded on the north by the 
, 'yrenean Mountains, which separate it from France, and ' 
'iby_tlie Bay of Biscay ; on the east by the Mediterranean ; 
. , on the south by the Mediterranean and the strait bf 
.'Gibraltar,^ which separate it from Africa ; and on the vrest 
1^ Portugal and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Spain is divided into fourteen provinces, viz. Galicis, 
"AB'tufias; and Biscay, on the Atlantic Ocean and the Bay 
K 4 
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of Biscay ; Navarre, Arragon, and Catalonia, near the 
Pyrenean Mountains ; Valencia, Murcia, and Gram^la, 
OQL the Mediterranean ; Leon, Estramadura, and Anda- 
. lusia, on the borders of Portugal ; and Old and New 
Castile in the middle, Spain contains nearly 12,000,000 
of inhabitants,. 

I. Galicia. 

I 

Galicia is bounded on the north and west by the Atlan- 
tic. A chain of mountains runs through the middle of 
this province; these mountains have diiferent names, 
Sierra de Mondonedo is the principal ; they produce cop- 
per, lead, tin, vitriol, sulphur, and white marble. This 
province abounds in forests of large timber, well adapted 
to ship-building. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

$t. Jago de Compostella...«Sona. 

Corunna ....••..•.•• Atlantic. 

Ferrol.. M Atlantic. 

Vigo. •...•••• Atlantic. 

Orense ...••.•..•.••Minho* 

II. ASTURIAS. 

I 

Asturias is bounded on the north by the Bay of Biscay, 
and on the south by the Cantabrian mountains, which 
separate it from Leon. This province produces wheat, 
rye, oats, hemp, flax, fruit, various kinds of nuts» &c. 
The mountains contain lead, copper, iron, arsenic, co- 
balt, lapis lazuli, alum, rock-crystal, and different kinds 
of marble. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Oviedo... Ovia and Nora. 

Gijon........ Bay of Biscay. 

Santander Bay of Biscay. 

Santillana.^...^ Bay of Biscay. 



HI. Biscay. 

Sisca^ is situated on the Bay of Biscay, east of Astu^ 
rias. It abounds in wood, and has mines of lead and 
iron; it produces oranges, lemons> and citrons. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Bilboa «........YbaichaIval. 

St. Sebastian... Bay of Biscay. 

Fontarabia Bidassoa. 

Vittoria •••. Zadora. 

Bilboa carries on an extensive comtnerce. The wool 
t)f Spain is chiefly exported from this place to^ England, 
France, Holland, &c. ; while the whole of the north of 
Spain is supplied, through it, with foreign merchandise. 
The neighbourhood of Vittoria was the scene of a gen- 
eral engagement, on the 21st of June, 1813, in which 
the French, under General Jourdan, were defeated fey 
Lord Wellington. • 

IV. Navarre. 

• 

Navarre is separated from French Navarre by the Pyre* 
nean mountains, its southern boundary is the river Ebro; 
Navarre is a mountainous province: many of the hills con« 
sist of naked rock ; but the greater part are covered witii 
wood and pasturage, so that game, cattle, and sheep ar« * 
numerous. Hemp, flax, fruit, and pulse are plentiful^ 
and the culture of the grape is particularly attended -UK 
Spanish Liquorice is chiefly produced in this province. 

'Chief Towns. Riter^, &c. 

Pampeluna..4.. ••••••..•• Afga. 

Tudela.., Queilos and Ebro^ 

V. Arragon. 

Arragon lies to the east of Navarre and is separated 
ft6m France b^ the Pyrenean mountains. The soil of 
ArragoDy on the bordenr of Catalonia, is stony and mdim^ 

k5 



iaiuMii^ > Siace the construction of two canals, whieh 
^wind. through this province, in various directions^ from 
that of Navarre to the Ebro, the cultivation has b^n 
considerably iraprovje^^d. Oliver, . fruits, maize» hemp, 
madder, ;sa0r(»i, wiQe, &c. are. produced. The miner^jls 
are alum, vitriol, jailer, marble, lead and iron. ' Breed- 
ing of#sheep forms the principal branch of industry, 
and the wool is highly esteemed by foreigners ; the 
English use it in the manufacture of their finest cloths. 

Chief Towns. , . • Rivers^ Sec, 

Saragossa.. Ebro. 

Balbastro.. ...Vero and Cinca. 

Teruel - Guadalavair and AUumbra. 

VI. Catalonia. 

Catalonia is situated between Arragon and the Medf* 
terranean Sea. It is a mountainous province, being con- 

^f^uous to the Pyrenees ; there are however several fertile 
plains and vallies. The mountains contain quarri^ t>f 
marble, mines of iron, lead, coal, copper, tin, antinmily, 
&c. Here are numerous plantations, consisting df einis, 
poplars, pines, &c., and cork trees are abundant. ^ >At 
Cardona is an immense rock of salt, from four to five 
hundred feet in height, and 3 miles in circumference. 
Vines are cultivated on a large scale, the other articles 

' of culture are silk, hemp,; and flax. The manufactures 
are woollens, silks, cottons, hats, leather, gunpowder, 
hardware, &c. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Barcelona. Mediterranean. 

Tortbsa. Ebro. 

Tarragona..... .FrancoH 

Hoses ...Mediterranean. , 

Gerona..... Omhar and Ter. 



VII. Valencia. 



f"(« 



Valencia IB situated on the Mediterranean, sou^b.j^i^ 
of Catalonia. This province, in some parts, is moun- 

16 



in>iaim>u%^l)ti4> t^« g;fe«ater past of ita/fiutfaietf conmsis^tDf 
'i(]ifajfnerftRd fertile Tallies. It produqes vines, oliv^esy^s, 
o'tttitiiyhempy Ac* The principal exports are Vine/ Mmf, 
/vtiTd oil, and raisins. The coast is dangerous for ship* 
'pingiia easterly winds v the best harbour is at Alicant:!>^ 



1 >* 



* ' • Chief Towns. RiTen, &c« 

Valencia •••.•.... Guadalavair. 

Alicant; •••.... ^.....Mediter^knean. - 

Segorbe ••••••Murviedro. > 

\ VUL MuRCiA. 

'Mura'a ties to the east of Andalusia and Granada ; oil 

the south it has the mediterranean. The &;eneral aspect 

of this proyince is mountainous, but severalof the moun- 

yipfi contain good pasturage. The mineral productions 

1^ lead, copper, sulphur, nitre, alum, crystal, and irndr- 

nMB<^The otner productions are wheat, barley, hemp, rif€y 

IcFiaes, olivesi mulberries, saffron^ citron, pomegranates, 

pcanges, lemons, almonds, &c. Murcia is favourably ^ ^ 

^fkuated for trade, but the natives are sa very indolent, 

. 4hat there are few manufacturing towns of consequence. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 



Murqia......... Segura. 

Carthagena... . . •« Mediterranean. 






IX. Granada, . . i 

Granada is situated on the Mediterranean to the 
south of Andalusia ; it is very mountainous, being tra- 
versed by the Sierta N^ada, and the AlpuxarraSf the 
summits of which are covered with perpetual snow. Tke 
plains in the neighbourhood of the capital are rich and 
fertile ; the country along the coast produces indigo, 
coffee, sugar, and raisins ; the other productions are fruit, 
pomegranates, lemons, oranges, olives, figs, capers 
hon^y, &c. ^ 



Cliief Towns. Rifer^a^ 

Granada ••••».XemL 

Ronda...« «;, Guadiaro. 

Malaga^...— .....Mediterranean* 

Almeria.. ....Gulf of Alraeria* 

m 

X. Leon. 

Leon is bounded on the north by AsturiaSi and on the 
w^st by Portugal. This extensive province contains 
several mountains, which are covered with trees of dif- 
ferent kinds, principally oak ; in the plains and vallies 
there is very little wood. The mountains contain mines 
of iron and copper ; and the vallies produce wheat, barley, 
pulse, fruit, flax, &c., but the great source of employ- 
ment is the rearing of cattle. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Salamanca ..............Tormes. 

Astorga .....Tueria. 

Valladolid Esguevaand Pisuerga. 

Leon. Torio and Bemesga. 

Zamora ..........•••Douro. 

Ciudad Rodrigo.... Agueda. 

XI. ESTREMADURA. 

Estremadura has Portugal on the west, Leon on the 
north, and Andalusia on the south. The mountainous 
parts of Estramadura are covered with fine oak trees, and 
abound with swine: the inhabitants are chiefly employed 
ia tbQ culture of rye and wheat, and attending on^ the 
..horned cattle, pigs, and goats. Numerous flocks of sheep 
from the mountainous provinces, are sent here, in the 
winter, to be fattened. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Badajos. ...... ....«•• • Guadiana. 

Merida.,...................,.,..«Guadiana. 

Alcantara ..Tagus. 

Placentia 

Truxillo...*. t«t....».t». > ■*■' ■ 
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XIT. Andaxusia. 

Andalusia has Portugal and the Atlantic ocean on the 
west ; Estremadura on the north ; and the strait of 
Gibraltar on the south. The province of Andalusia if 
very fertile, abounding in corn, cattle, honey, silk, sugar, 
wine, and oil. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Seville « Gcpadalquivir. 

Cadiz...... Island of Leon. 

Cordova..... Guadalquivir. 

Jaen Guadalbulon. 

Ecija Xenil. 

Xerez de la Frontera .Guadalette. 

Gibraltar... Bay of Gibraltar. 

Cadiz is the principal commercial town in Spain. 
Xeres is noted for its wine called sherry. South-east 
of Cadiz, and opposite to Cape Spartel in Africa, is Cape 
Trafalgar, where the British fleet, commanded by Lord 
l^dson, obtained a complete victory over the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, on the 21st of October, 1805. 

XIIL Old Castile. 

Old Castile has Arragon on the east, Leon on the west 
and new Castile on the south. The surface of old 
Castile, is variable ; in some parts it is mountainous, in 
others an extended level ; but on the whole it is fertile, 
producing great quantities of rye, barley and wheat. 
Madder is successfully cultivated, and several tons are 
mnnually exported. iThe pastures feed an incredible 
ttamber of sheep, cows, and other cattle. 

Chief Towns, Rivers, &c. 

Burgos..... *.. ....Arlanzon. 

Segovia.. .•••*....Eresme. 

Avila........ .....Adaga. 

At Escurial, a village about 20 miles north-west of 
Madrid, is a magnificent palace built by Phillip IL igL 
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memory of a victory gained over the f^nch at iu 

. Quentin in I557. The palace is properly a monast^, 

dedicated to St. Laurence, and is built in the form of a 

gridiron, because that saint (on whose day the victory 

moB gained) suffered martyrdom by being broiled on audi' 

.an utensil. 

- 

XrV. New Castils. 

Nevo Castile is situated in the middle of Spain, io 
the south of Old Castile. It consists partly of exten- 
sive plains, and partly of ridges of lofty mountains, oC 
which the range Sierra Cuen^a, in the eastern part of 
'the province, is the most remarkable. La Mancha, tKe 
southern part of New Castile, is separated from Andalusia 
by the Sierra Morena, and is nearly surrounded by 
mountains; the interior of this district is almost entirely 
flat, without trees, without shelter, and without water. 
Saffron is cultivated to a considerable extent, and wheat, 
barley, hemp, and flax, are raised in small quantises ; 
fruit ti^¥s and plantations are generally neglected ; apd 
the mines of copper and other metals in the mountains, 
.as well as the beds of coal, remain unexplored. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Madrid ..Manzanaces* 

Toledo :. Tagus 

Cuen^a .......;. Xucar. 

Guadalaxara Henares. 

Alcala Henares. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

Spain formerly contained 24? universities^ which are 
now reduced to 11; and of these, few are either well coa« 
ducted or much frequented. The principal are Sala^ 
manca, founded in 1200 ; Seville in 1502 ; St. Jago de 
Compostella in 1532; Valencia in 1470; Saragowatn 
1478 ; and Alcala in 1499. 

RIVERS. 

The TaguSt or Tajo, rises in the mountains of Albaracin, 
between Arragon and New Castile : it passes Aranjuex, 
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Toledo, Talavera, Alcantara, Abrantes, Santarem, and 
Lisbon. This river is not navigable further than 
Abrantes. 

The Ebro, the ancient Iberus, rises in Old Castile, on 
the borders of Asturias, passes Frias, Tudela, Saragossa, 
and falls into the Mediterranean below Tortosa. Thia 
river is full of rocks and shoals, and little adapted for 
navigation; the northern mouth is nearly choked up 
with mud. 

The Guadiann, the ancient Anas, rises in La Mancba. 
in the mountains at Alcaraz, where it is called the 
'Huidera;it passes by Ciudad Real, Merlda, and Badajoa, 
after which it enters Portugal, and falls into the Atlantic 
between Ayamonte and Caste! Marim> It is navigable 
for the last 40 miles of its course. 

The Guadalquivir, the ancient Beetis, rises in Granada, 
runs northward to Ubeda, and then westward ; passes 
' by Andujar, Cordova, and Seville, and falls into the Bay 
of Cadiz. It is navigable for small vessels to Cordova. 

The Douro rises in Old Castile, on the borders of 
ArragOD, posses Toro, and Zamora, separates Tras-loS' 
moDtes from Leon, and falls into the Atlantic at Oporto. 
The Minho rises in Galicia near the Sierra de Mondo- 
nedo, passes by Lugo and Orense, divides Portugal 
from Galicia, and falls into the Atlantic below Tuy. 

The Tinto rises in Andalusia, and falls into the Atlan- 
tic at Moguer, between the Guadiana and Guadal- 
quivir. The water of diis river, near its source, is yellow, 
and so bitter that few animals will drink of it. It is 
of a petrifying quality, no fish will live in it, nor any 

C" ntB grow on its banks. Below Niebia, after its stream 
been increased by other little rivers, the water loses 
all its peculiar qualities. 

The Stj^ura rises in the mountains of Segura, on the 
borders of Andalusia, passes by Murcia, and falls into 
the Mediterranean at Guardamar. 

The Xucor, the ancient Sucro, rises in the Sierra de 
Molina, north-east of New Castile, passes Cuen^a, and 
falls into the Mediterranean at Cullera. 

The Guadalavair, the ancient Durias, rises in the 
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mountains of Albarasin between Arragon and New CaS'- 
tile> passes by Teruel, and falls into the Mediterranean 
near Valencia. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Spain exhibits a greater extent of mountainous sur&ce 
than any country in Europe, except Switzerland; Madrid 
is situated on a plain which is elevated 2200 feet above 
the level of the sea; it stands the highest of any capital 
in Europe. 

The Pyrenees divide Spain from France, and are cpn- 
jaected with an extensive chain along the south of Biscay, 
Asturias, and the north of Galicia to the Atlantic ocean. 
This chain is distinguished by different names, as the 
Cantabrian mountains, the mountains of Biscay, Sierra^ 
Asturias, Sierra de Mondonedo in Galicia, &c. 

The second chain of mountains runs northward from 
Albaracin in Arragon, then south.westwar^ towards 
Portugal, dividing Old from New Castile. This chain 
has different names, the principal is Guadarrama ; a road 
was formed over these mountains by Ferdinand VI, com- 
mencing at the village of Espinar. One of the highest 
peaks is Petiaglada, the perpendicular of which is 
8500 feet. • 

The third chain contains the mountains of Toledo $ it 
rises near Albaracin, and runs in a south-westward di- 
rection through Estremad.ura to Portugal. The Tagus 
has its course between the second and third chains of 
mountains. 

The Sierra Morena, or brown mountains, separate 
Estremadura and New Castile from Andalusia. 

The Sierra Nevada^ or snowy range, runs through 
Granada from east to west ; the highest peak is called 
Cumbre de Mulhacen, and is stated to be 13,600 feet. 

Another range of mountains, to the west of Murcia, 
connects the Sierra Morena with the Sierra Nevada. 

Montserraty near Barcelona, is a singular detached 
mountain, consisting of an assemblage of conical hills 

- * Sierra, a term which is peculiar to Spain, denotes a diain of 
mountfiins, the successive peaks of which present the resemblance of 
« Saw* 
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xisiqg above each other, and attaining the height of above 
3000 feet. It is remarkable for its hermitages^ and a riph 
monastery of Benedictines. 

ISLANDS.- 

Majorca^ tTie principal of the Balearic group, is situ- 
ated to the east of Spain about 100 miles from the coast. 
It is about 50 miles in extent from Cape Formentor in 
the northy to Cape Salinas in the south, and 60 miles 
firom Cdpe Draggonera in the west, to Cape Pera in the 
east. The chief town is Palma. 

Minorca is situated about 30 miles to th« eastward of 
Majorca; Ciuda Delia, or Cittadella, in the north-west ctf 
the island, is the capital. Port Mahon, in the south-east, 
has a good harbour, and is a very ancient town, 

Ivigay the principal of the Pithyusce or Pine Islands, 
lies to the south-east of Majorca. The capital is Ivi^a, 
Id the south-west of the island. 

Formentera, or Pithyusa Minor, is separated from 
Ivi9a by a narrow channel. 

CAFES. 

On the Bay of Biscay ^ from east to west. Cape Ma- 
chichaco. Cape Ajo, Cape Penas, and Cape Ortegal. 

On the Atlantic^ from north to south, Cape Finisterre, 
Cape Corrubedo, Cape Trafalgar (Seepage 205), and 
Cape Plata. 

On the Mediterranean y Cape Sacratiff, Cape Gata> Cape 
Palos, Cape Nao, and Cape Creus. 



PORTUGAL. 



Portugal lies between 6° 30' and 9** 30' west longitude^ 
and between 37 and 42 degrees of north latitude. . Its 
length from north to south is 350 miles, and breadth 
150 miles. 

It is bounded on the north by Galicia in Spain ; oh the 
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ffi^p by LeoDy Estremadura, and Andalusia ; txa^^fm Xkt 
ipVLth and west by the Atlantic ocean. 

Portugal is divided into six provinces, containing about 
fi^5()0f000 inhabitants. 

^j I. EnTRE DoURO £ MiNHO. 

Entre Douro e Minho is bounded on the North by 
Galicin in Spain, and on the west by the Atlantic ocean. 
Its 8ur%ce is mountainous, the highest grounds are gene- 
rally Ij^rren ; but the vallies are proauctive in maize, 
wine, oil, fruit, and flax. The richest part of the province 
is adjacent to the Douro, and produces vast quantities of 
{>ort wine. 
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Chief Towns. Riven, &e. 

Braga.. •...•.••.••••..••••••••.. Cavado. 

Oporto • Douro. 

Yiana i. •.••.•••••• Lima. 

Villa de Conde ..••••...•••••Ave. 
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II. TrAS OS MONTES. 

.Tras os^ Monies^ or the province beyond the mountains^ 
IB separated from Entre Douro e Minho, by the modn* 
tain Marao. The province itself is very mountainous, 
and in many places barren, and but thinly inhabited. 
The vallies are fertile, and produce rye, wheat, and 
fruit; but the principal article of c<»ninerce is port 
wine. 

Chief Towns. « Rivers, &c. 

Bra^nza • • Fervensa. 

Miranda • Douro. 

Villa Real Corgo. 

UI. Beira. 

Beira is bounded on the north by the Douro, on the 
touth by Estremadura and the Tagus, and on thie 
west by the Atlantic. This province is mbuntfunqufi 



thj$ ^adlc^ pftrt is traversed by the SIei¥a d^ 'Brirl^ 
which give rise to the Mondego and sevehil oKHift' 
HV^« In the mountains between Viseii aiid Lanlc^gq, 
rich specimens of silver ore have been found. The vallies 
are rich in pasture, and produce quantities of excellent 
wine ; the olive plantations are numerous, and chesnuts 
are abundant. 
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Chief Towns. Riyers, &c. 

Coimbra .•••• I Mondego. 

' Aveiro. Vouga. 

y. { between the Mon* 

' \ dego and Vouga. 

Lamego • Balsamao & Douro* 

Guar£ • ••Mondego^ 

IV. ESTREMADURA. • 

Estremadurajs bounded on the north by Beira, on the 
east by Alentejo ; it is divided into two parts by the 
Tagus, and extends along the Atlantic to the north- 
ward and southward of tliat river. The principal pro- 
ductions are wine, oil, honey, and fruit, particularly 
jCSiiila oranges. The country between Lisbon and 
Ahrantes, has the appearance of one continued garden^ 

iCliief Towns. Rivers, &c.. 

Lisbon Tagus. 

Setuval or St. Ubes Zadaon. 

Santarem ».,Tagus. 

Abrantes .••....••..Tagus. 

V. Alentejo. 

Alentejo is bounded on the north by Beir^ and Estre- 
madura ; on the east by the Spanish frontier ; on the 
south by Algarve ; and on thue west by Estremadura 
and the Atlantic. 

This province produces wheat, barley, grapes, olives, &c. 
but the soil in many places is heathy, sanely and bamen^ 
jihd ciVery where badly cultivated. '^ ' ' " 
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Chief Towns. RiTersy&c. 

near the Sierra 
Alpedreria. 

Elvas. near the Guadiana. 

Estremos... ^...MTarra. 

Beja « 

Portalegre 

VI. Algarva. 

Algaroa is the southernmost province of Portugal. It 
18 fertile in figs, oranges, almonds, dates, olives, and ex- 
cellent wine. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Tavira \ Segua. 

Faro .near cape Santa Maria. 

Silves Silves. 

Lagos.«....... ••• Atlantic. 

RIVERS, &C. 

The principal rivers of Portugal have been described 
in Spain. (See page 206.) 

. The Mondego rises in the Sierra de Estrella in Beira> 
and falls into the Atlantic at Buarcos. The banks of 
this river were the scene of great military movements 
between the British and French, in September, 1810, and 
in March, 1811. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

Education is greatly neglected in Portugal. The 
university of Coimbra, the only one now in the kingdom, 
was founded originally at Lisbon in 1290, and transferred 
to Coimbra in 1306. 



ITALY. 

Italy is bounded on the north by the Lake of Geneva^ 
Switzerland, and Austria ; on the east by the Gulf of 
Venice, which separates it from Istria, Dalmatia aod 
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Turkey ; on the south by the Mediterranean sea ; and 
on the west by the Mediterranean sea and France. The 
population, including the islands of Sicily and Sardinia 
is about 19,04*4,000. 

I. Austrian Italy, or the Lombardo-Venxtian 

Kingdom. 

Austrian Italy includes all the Italian states north of 
the Po ; viz. Venice, Milan, and Mantua ; also the Val- 
teline, Bormio, and Chiavenna; together with Istria, 
DiEilmatia, and the Illyrian Islands. These have already 
been described in the empire of Austria, pages 161, 162> 
and 163. 

II. The Kingdom of Sardinia. 

Piedmont is bounded on the north-west by Savoy ; 
on the north by Switzerland ; on the east by Milan and 
Parma ; on the south by Genoa, and the Mediterranean ; 
and on the west by France ; it contains about 1 ,750,000 
inhabitants. 

The surface of Piedmont presents a succession of 
mountains and hills. Towards the north and west snow 
and ice remain during a great part of the year. The 
plains produce wheat, rye, barley, and maize ; rice is 
also cultivated to a great extent. The hills are gene- 
rally covered with vineyards ; silk is produced in great 
quantities, and is remarkable for its fineness and strength. 

Chief Towns.* Rivers, &c. 

Turin Po. 

Casal Po. 

Alessandria Tanaro. 

, Marengo Bormida^ 

Yercelli Cervo andSessia. 

Aosta Doria. 

^. CPaglion and Medi«- 

^^^ ' ' \ terranean. 

*The French divided Piedmont, including Nice, into teven de- 
pMtaMDtB* yis. TanarQ, Po, Sessia, -Doria, Marengo, and- Maritim« 
Alps. On the reinstatement of the Sardinian family these -'*--- — 
were abolished, and in 1816, Piedmont was divided into S6 ^ 
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Savoy is boanded on the north by the lake of Geneva ; 
on the west:by the Rhone, which divides it frcMptt France; 
pn the South by France ; and on the east by Piedmont. 
The surface of Savoy is bleak and rugged, abounding 
in moup^aijfts, forests, rocks, and precipices; the scenery 
\B more awful and terrific than beautiful. 

I A 'stupendous barrier is formed between Piediiiiont'and 
Savoy, by Mount St. Bernard, Mount BlancV Motkit* 
Cenis, &c. The road from Turin to Ch^qiberry crosses 
Mount Cenis. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c, 

Chamberry L'Aisse and D'Abamr.^ ■ " 

Annecy Canal of Thioux. 

Moutiers Doiron and Isere. 

! St. Jean de Maurienne...Arc. 
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Oenoa^ formerly a celebrated republic, is situated to 
the south of Piedmont and Parma, forming a crescent 
along the Mediterranean Sea. It produces olives, oranges, 
lemoQSi silk, &c. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

Genoa ....Gulf of Genoa. 

Spezia, or Spetia Gulf of Spezia* 

Savona Gulf of Genoa. 

Oneglia Impero. 

Vintimiglia Rotta. 

♦ The Island of Sardinia is separated from -Corsica by 
the strait of Bonifacio. The surface presents a pleasant 
variety of hill and dale, and the ' soil is generally fertile, 
but miserably cultivated. It produces corn, wine, oran- 
ges*, citrons, olives, &c. The mountains contain silver, 
lead, sulphur and' alum. The little islands contiguous 
to Sardinia abound in game, and in that of Asioara are a 
great number of tortoises. On the coast is a fishery for 
coral ^d anchovies, and from Cagliari immense quanti- 
ties of salt are shipped, {tt about sixpence a hundred 
weight. 



.^^!0 » X Cbkf Towns, Rivcifey &c/^ >- r ^xv? 

^-^'u^CagHari , ......Gulf of Cagfiarf. " '*' ' 
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Oristaghi Oristagni. 
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j;l« i.'Sassari.'... Torres. ' *' 

. • Terra Nova Bay of Terra Nora. 
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^fbfi. .'whole of the Sardinian dominions contain about 
4>b0q>|D00 inhabitants. 
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III. The States of Parma. .. v U 



The States of Parma consist of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guastalla, subject to the Arch-Duchess Maria Louisa, 
(widow of Bonaparte,) and to revert eventually to the 
Infanta of Spain. The population is about 377,000. 

Parma is bounded on the north by the river Po ; on 
the east by Modena ; on the south by Genoa; and on 
the west by Piedmont. 

Chief Towns. RirerSi &c. 

Parma Parma. " ^ 

' ' Placentia, or Piacenza,..near thq Po. 
Guastalla mPo. 

IV. The States of Modena. 

The States of Modena, consist of the Duchies of Mo- 
dena, Mirandola, and Reggio ; with the principalities of 
Carpi and Corregio ; subject to the Archduke Francis 
d'Este.* The duchy of Massa, and the principality of 
Carrara, are subject to the Archduchess Maria Beatrice 
d'£ste, mother of die Archduke, but revert to the house 
of Modena at her death. 

Modena is bounded on the north by the river Po ; on 
the east by the States of the Church ; on the south by 
the Apennines ; and on the west by Parma. 

Chief Towns. Bivers, &c. 

Modena ..Panaro and Secchia. 

Reggio Tessone. 

' * Cousin of the Emperor of Austria. ^Este is a town in the Ststat 
of Vonice^ soutb-wcat of Paduii. 
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Chief Towns. Rivert, 4c. * ' 

Mirandola Burana. 1.4 

Corregio....* Lenza. - 

Cftrpi......^ canal to the Secchift^.. ^ ^. 

Massa Mediterranean. .^ . . 

Carrara..... near the Mediterranefln*. 

Carrara is celebrated for its quarries of beautiful Daarble. 
The States of Modena are fruitful in oil, wine, fruit, 
hemp, and silk. The number of inhabitants, about 
S70,000. 

V. The Duchy of Lucca. 
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Lucca lies between Tuscany and Modena, on the Me- 
diterranean Sea. The chief town is Lucca on the Ser- 
chio. The duchy of Lucca is well cultivated, the hills 
and even the mountains are covered with vines, olives, 
chesnuts, and mulberry trees ; the inhabitajita being the 
most industrious of any in Italy. The sovereign is Maria 
Louisa, Infanta of Spain*; the number of mbabitants, 
138,000. 

VI. The Republic of San Marino. 
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St. Marino is a small republic surrounded by the Pppi^i 
dominions ; it is situated south-west of Rimini, in la^- 
tude 44 degrees north. This whole extent of terrjtory 
is about 40 square miles, and the number of inhalntaiits 
7,000. St. Marino is the capital. 

VII. The Grand Duchy op Tuscany^. 

' Tuscany is bounded on the north-west by Lucca and 
Modena ; on the east by the Apennine mountains ; on 
the south-east by the States of the Church ; and on the 
west by the Mediterr£tnean. The population, includmg 

. • Sister to the King of Spain, and widow of Louis, son of the 
Duike of Parma> to whom the French gave the title of Kiog of 
Ktruria. 
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the island of Elba, is about 1,180,000; the present 
sovereign is Ferdinand Archduke of Austria, brother of 
Francis II. Emperor of Austria. 

Tuscany is diversified with hills, vallies, and plains. 
The Apennines enter it at the northern extremity, and 
traverse it in a south-east direction, prolonging their 
course through the Pope's territories to the southern ex- 
tremity of Italy. 

The snil of the grealcr part of Tuscany is alluvial, and 
produces wheat, maize, beans, pease, variety of vege- 
tables, clover, and other artificial grasses. The fruits 
are vines, olives, oranges, leraons, and figs : in short, 
Tuscany is considered as one of the most beautiful and 
fertile regions ,of Italy. 

Chief Towna. Rivers, &c. 

Florence Arno. 

Leghorn Mediterranean. 

Sienna -___ 

Pisa Arno. 

Arezzo Chiana and Arno. 

In the pnncipalitT/ of Piombino, the capital is Piom- 
bino on the Mediterranean, 

In the Island of Elba the chief towns are Porto Fer- 
raio, and Porto Longone. The island of Elba contains 
mines of iron, copper, and extensive quarries of marble. 
This island was the residence of Bonaparte, from May 
1814, to February 1815- 

VIII. State of the Church, or Pope's Dominions. 

The Stale of the Church, or Ecclesiastical Slate, is 
bounded on the north by the Po, which separates it from 
the Austrian domiciona ; on the east by the gulf of 
Venice; on the south-east by Naples ; on the west and 
north-west by Tuscany ; and on the south-west by the 
Mediterranean Sea. Its surface exceeds 17,000 square 
miles, and the number of inhabitants is about 2,425,000. 

The Papal territory is traversed from north-west to 
south-east by the Apennines, which divide if ito two 



2i8 trJU^V0^9A:nxi^ ^^^ 

unequal parts. The eaBtem part, towards die Adriatic^ 
is tolerably weU eultiYatedi mid produces com aiad pulse, 
wine» fruity ofl, silk, flax, and heaap: tlie vestem part 
towards tbe Mediterranean, although the so3 is naturally 
rich, appeara, in auiny places, more like a desert than 
the aboae of cnrili^^ people. 

Chief Towns. Riversy &c. 

Rome... •»• •••Tiber. 

Bologna^ •••Savona and Reno. 

Ferrara^ ^•-•...Near the Fo. 

Ancona. ••»•• .Adriatic. 

Civita yecchia....«.Medit^rranfiaia. 

IX. The EiNODO&f of the Two Sicilies. 

Naples is surrounded by the sea, except on the south- 
west, where it joins the Ecclesiastic^ States. Its sur- 
face contains about 90,000 square miles, widi 5,000,000 
inhabitants : it is divided into fifteen provinces. 

Naples is mountainous, but contains a number of beau- 
tiful plains and extensive vallies, which present a luxu- 
riance of vegetation, and a beauty of scenery, seldom 
equalled in any other part of Europe. The Apenmnes 
enter tbe kin£;aom in the north, and after a course of 
about 150 mues in a south-east direction, a lateral branch 
to the east terminates at the promontory of Monto Gar- 
gano ; the main branch proceeds southward for some dis- 
tance, and then divides into two parts, the eastern con- 
tinues its course through the provinces of Bari and Otran- 
to, to Cape Leuca, and the western traverses the Cala- 
brian Peninsula to Cape Spartivento. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &e. 

Naples.. .•^•. •••.....Gulf or Bay of Naples. 

Gaeta* «......^.....Gulf of Gaeta. 

Benevento* »..*>»•... .Near the Sabato and Calore. 

* Beneyiento, though iDcluded in the kingdom of Naples, is the 
capital of a small duchy of about eleven miles square, which is sah- 
Jett to die Stflfea of the Churofa. St. Jaauarius was a b&sliop of this 
^Me( it wM «iginiUy>ft>etty of tbe Somml^i, called JfaLevimtpaB* 
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Towra. Rivers, &c. 

.^_ Gulf of Salerno. 

Re^io Strait of Messina. 

Taranto or Tareoto Gulf of Tarento. 

Ban Adriatic. 

Manfredonia Gulf of Manfredonia. 

Sicily, the largest island in the Mediterranean, is 
separated from the kingdom of Naples by the strait of 
Messina. For many centuries it waa divided into three 
parts : the Vat di Mazzara, or western part ; the Val di 
Demona, or nortli-eaetern ; and the Val di Noto, or 
southern. Since 1815, it has been divided into seven 
Intendancies. Sicily contains 1,660,000 inhabitants, on 
a surface of 12,500 square miles, Including the small 
islands on its coast. 

The products of Sicily are maize, wheat, and other 
com, flax, hemp, vines, olives, saffron, ' cotton, &c. ; 
but in a land of such plenty, owing to the multitude of 
nobility and clergy, above one-third of the inhabitants 
are in a state of beggary. Iron and copper are found in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Etna, and in other parts. 
Marble is very general, and agate, jasper, porphyry, 
and alabaster are likewise found. Salt mines have been 
discovered near Castro Giovanni, in the centre of the 
island ; and near Messina is a large coal mine. In Val 
di Demona are extonnive forests, which abound in snakes, 
asps, scorpions, lizards, Stc. 

I In Val di Maxzara. 
Cbisf Towns. Rivera Ac. 

Palermo North coast. 
Termini Termini, north coast. 
Trapani Western coast. 
Marsala .Western coast ■ 
Girgeuti South coast. 

• In Val di Demona. 

Messina Strait of Messiita. 

Catania South-east coast 

Randazzo Alcantara, 
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• ' In Val'di Nolo. 
Qhjef Towns Qont. Rifers, &c, 

^ ' ' Modica.. ;. South coast. 

/; .>.. .; Nolo..; ••••South coast. -^ ' 

Syracuse • Eastern coast. 

> The Lipari Islands are a cluster of islands of volcanic 
origin, to the north of Sicily. They are .12 in .number, 
Uesides several rocks ; they produce great quantities of 
i^qm, sulphur, nitre, cinnabar^ malmsey wine, olives, fruit, 
particularly raisins, currants, and, ngs^ lipari. is the 
principal island, and the chief town is of the s^qe .nfune. 
A conical hill on this island is composed almost entirely 
bf pumice stone, which is exported in great quantities. 

, Stromboli is the northernmost of the Lipari Islands, 
and is remarkable for its volcanic eruptions, which are in 
a «tate of constant activity ; the eruptions last for a few 
moments at a time, and recur at short intervals; the 
flames are seen, at a great distance in the night, for which 
reason this island is called the light-house of the Medi- 
'terranean. 

The JEgades or Mgates group, consists of three islands 
^^o.the west of Sicily, viz. Maretimo, Larenzo, and Fa- 
|rignana. 

Pantelaria* is situated between Sicily and Cape Bon 
in Africa. It produces cotton, fruit, olives, wine» and 
corn. 

Islands on the coast of Naples. Ponza and Vendu- 

tena opposite to Cape Circelld ; Ischia and Capri are 

situated on the bay of Naples. The Tremiti islands are 

situated in the Adriatic, north-west of the promontory of 

^^onte Gai^^o. 

; ' ITALIAN UNlVfiRSttlES. ' 

The principal Universities are Rome, Bologna, .Man- 
tua, Milan, "Parma, Padua, Pavia, Florencev Pijsa, Naples^ 
'and Palermo. . . 

^, The islands of Malta and Gozzo, situate^ to the south of Sicily, 
belong to the English; Valetta Lk the caj^i&l of yhe forai«f^, ' and St. 
Borgo of the latter. '' 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

'Turiey is bounded on the north by Croatia^ Hungary, 
Transylvania, and Russian Poland ; on the east by the 
river Fnith, which divides it from Russian Moldavia, by 
the mouth of the Danube, the Black Sea, the Strait of 
Constantinople, the Sea of Marmora, the strait of Galli- 
poh, and the Archipelago i on the south by the Medi- 
terranean, and on the west by the Adriatic. 

Turkey in Europe is situated between 17 and 29 de- 
grees of east longitude, and between 36 and 48 degrees 
of north latitude. The surface contains about 300,000 
square miles, and the number of inhabitants 10,000,000. 

TuHcey in Europe contains maof tracta of country familiar ta tbe 
readers of ancient history, viz. Itla^ia, part of Sacia, Fannonis,, and 
lUyiia in Ibe noiib ; Macedon, Epirua, and Thrace in the centre; 
and Greece in the south. The more recent division, which is cur- 
rently used in laaps^and books of travels, consiiU of Moldavia, Wa- 
lacbia, Bulgaria, ServJa, Bosnia, and Kumelia. 

Moldavia* has the Bukovina on the north, the river 
Prutli on the east, Walachia on the south, and a part of 
the Carpathian chain of mountains on the west, whicli 
separates it from Transylvania. 

Several parts of Moldavia are uncultivated, and almost 
destitute of inbabiiauts ; other parts are well peopled, 
and noted for their beauty and fertility. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, Ac. 

kJasay near the Pruth. 
Roman Moldava and Sereili. 
Hufl or Husch Pruth. 

Walachia is bounded on the north by Moldavia, and 
'by a range of mountains which divides it from Transyl- 
vania ; on the south and east the Danube divides it from 
Bulgaria. 

The northern part of Walachia is mountainous, the 
central and southern parts contain fertile vallies and ex- 

■ Moldavia east of the Pruth, and Bessarabia were ceded to Raif- 
by tbe Turks in 1813. See page 14?. 
L 3 
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tensive plains. Thia province^ rich bj nature and little 
improved by industry, feeds numerous herds of cattle 
and sheep, and abounds with game. The minera! pro- 
ductions are salt and saltpetre. 

Chief ToWM. RiTtts^&c 

Bucharest •••••••••..Dembrowitza. 

Tergovista ^•••..Jalomiza. 

Bulgaria is boudi^ed on the .north by the Danube 
which separates it from Waladiia aad Bessarabia, on the 
east by the Black Sea» on the south by Mount Hcemus, 
which divides it from Romania^ and <m the west by 
Servia. This province is imperfectly known to Europeans* 
It is said that the northern parts are fruitful in com, wine, 
and pasture, and that the lofty range of Horauia is 
covered with immense forests, and abounds in iroa and 
minend springs. 

Chief Towns. Riven, &C.. 

Sophia or Sofia.»»»« ..Bogana. 

Widdin orYidin Danube. 

NicopoH Danube. 

. Silistria or Dristra. Danube and Mrssovo^. 

Varna Varna and Black Seli» 

Servia is bounded on the north by iheDkanube and the 
Save which separate it from Hungary and Sclavonia; 
on the east by Walachia and Bulgaria ; en the south by the 
mountains Glinbotin and Argentaro, which separate it from 
Albania and Macedonia, and on the west by Bosnia. 

The surface of Servia is mciuntainous, and contains a 
number of extensive forests and large uncultivated heaths. 
The soil is in general fertile, and where cultivated, 
produces M^heat, barley, oats, rice, henH), flax, and 
tobaccn ; al^o vines and fruit of various kinds. Cot- 
ton is raised in the vallies, and timber is abundant. 

Chief Towns. Ilivers> &c. 

Belgrade m Save and Danube. 

: ^Sen»ndria.« « « Danube. 

Nissa.. »•• Nissawa^ 



Bosnia is boonded on the north by the Save, which 
separates it from Scl&vonia ; on the east the Drino di- 
vides it from Servia ; on the south a ridge of mountains 
divides it from Dalamtia, and on the west the river Verbas 
separates from Croatia. 

Bosnia is mountainous, but contains some fruitful 
fields and vineyards, especially in the north. The breed 
of cattle is excellent, and the wool of the sheep is highly 
esteemed. Here are few mines of gold and silver, and 
abundance of iron. 

Chief Towns, Rircrs, Sec. 

Bosna-Serajo AUljazka. 

Banjatuka or Bagnaluka .Vetbas. 

Orach ,...., Drino. 

Albania, including part of Herzegovina, is bounded 
on the north by Bosma and Servia ; on the east by a 
ridge of mountains which divide it from Macedonia and 
Tbfssaly; on the south by Livadia, and on the west by 
the Adriatic sea and Austrian Datmatia. Tliis province 
comprehends the ancient Illyria and Epirus, and is some- 
times included in the Turkish government of Romania. 

Chief Towns. lUvcn, &c 

Joannioa on aLake. 

Scutari Bojane and Lake Zeta. 

Durazzo ......,«w<,w «••..». .Gulf of Venice. 

Brutrinio.„.„. Gulf of Butrinto. 

Prevesa ™ ..Gulf of Arta. 

At Durazzo, Pompey was besieged by Ctesar. Pre- 
vesa was built on the ruins of Nicopoli ; near this place 
Augustus defeated Antony and Cleopatra in a oavaL 
engagement called the battle of Actium. 

Romania* is bounded on the north by Bu'garia ; on 
the east by the Black Sea; on the south by the sea of 
Marmora, the strait of Gallipoli, and the Archipelago ; 
and on the west by Macedonia- 

• Romania or Rnmelia, in wlrich the cnpital ConstaitlinoplB 19 
situaleil, inclndes in ill gotwnmoiil oil the Turkiah iwsBesaons on tli« 
conlintnt of Eurcppe, wiili llie e»c«ptioii of Moldivin, Walachia, Bul- 
garia, Servia, and BusaJEu 
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Chief ITiKRr^s. Bifnrfr&c;. 

Cokstantinoplea^ .......... Bosphoruii. . 

Adri9iiopIe«.«««M«f**< Marizza. • ^ 

Philippopoli....«...4«. ....Marizza. 

;TraJai^opolL*..«..^ ».. Marizza. ■, 

■ . . ■OaUipoli..'.«.*..«...«...,......Strait of theDardandles. 

• The eotrance into the sea of Marmora, from the Ar-> 

chipelagOy is defended by two strong castles called the 

.I)ardanelles. The one oi\ the European aide wfu^an- 

icjently CBMedSestoSf the other on the Asiatic side Abyilos. 

Macedonia is bounded on the north by the B^oimtains 

Argentaroy which separate it from Servia ; on the ea^t 

|)y Mount Rodope, which divides it from Romania ; on die 

south by the Archipelago and Thessaly> and on th^ we^t 

by Albania. 

In the southern districts ofthc province, near the coast; 
are produced great quantities of com, cotton, wine> od, 
and tobacco. The flocks of sheep are numerousj and 
thifir wool is in great request. 
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Oiief Towns. Bivers,&c. 

Salonica «,..o. Gulf of Saloi^iou 

Contessa «....•...,•<••— Gulf of Contessa- 

Salonica, the ancient Thessalonica, St Paul's ttvo epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians were inscribed to the christians 
of this city. To the north east of Thessalonica the city 
of Philippi was situated, noted for St. Paul's dpistle to 
the Phihppians, and for the defeat of Brutus and Cassius 
by Mark Antony and Augustus. The poet Horace was 
a tribune in the vanquished army. 

Thessaly is bounded on the north by Macedonia, on 
the east by the gulf of Salonica ; on the south foy Liva- 
dia ; and on the west by Mount Pindus. 

Thessaly is one of the finest provinces in Greece. 

Tlie high tracts of land contain large flocks of sheep, 

andwoM forms; a oonsiderable article of export. 'Bie 

Iwns affordfine pasture, and produce maize, wheajt, nc^^ 

^^ siUC| cotton, and tobacco. 
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Larissa Salembria or Petteus- 

Volo Gulf of Volo. 

Larissa is Dotetl for being the reBitlence of Acliilies, 
and the place to which Pompey fled after being defeated 
by Cffisar at the battle of Pharsalia. The plains of Phar- 
salia were situated south-west of Larissa. Within the 
limits of Thessaly are the mountains Olympus and Ossa, 
separated from each other by the vale of Terape ; and 
mount Pelion near the Gulf of Vola. The celebrated 
pass of Thermopylffi ia situated in the Gu!f of Talflnda, 
at the north western extremity of Negropont. 

XiivADiA is bounded on the north by Thessaly and 
Albania ; on the east by the Gulf of Talanda, and the 
channel of Negropont ; on the south by the Gtilf of 
Lepanto, the Isthmus of Corinth, and the Gulf of jEgina: 
and on the west by the Ionian Sefi. 

Livadia comprises the most celebrated and interesting 
portion of ancient Greece*, also some of the most noted 
mountains, as Parnassus, Helicon, Citheeron; and the 
pass of Thermopylse divides it from Thessaly. Tlie 
country is rich in wine, oil, fruit, and tobacco. In the 
neighbourhood of Tliebes great quantities of madder 
are cultivated. 

Chief Towns. Rivers, &c. 

^^^ Livadia .....East of mount Helicon. 

^■L' Theiei, Thiva N. E. of the Gulf of Lepanto. 

^^T^^TaJanda, or TaIanta...Gu!f of Talanda. 

Athens, Setines Hissus and Cephissus. 

Nmipaclus, Lepanto. ..Gulf of Lepanto. 

Thb Morea, or Peloponnesusf, is a peninsula joined 

* UvBdi* comprehenda the andenc small sUtea of yittka. Bttolia, 
3£emiru, I'ioai, Zocrii, Darn, ^ioUa, tad ^mmmufc The Itomsi)* 
vMed the whole of Grecia Propria snd ilie IMores, Achaia. . 

1- The PeleponneBus was divided into sii protinceB, til. Achaia, 
Elia, Arcadia, Argolis, Mcascnia, and Laconia. The Mtrea h <uid 
to derive its name from Stonu, a mulberry tree. 
l5 
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to Livadia by the Isthmus of Corinth. The general as* 
pect of the Morea Is mountainous, but the surface is 
intersec^d by a number of beautiful plains and extensive 
vallies, whic^ are of great natural fertility, but large 
tracts are totally uncultivated. Groves of orange and 
lemon trees, loaded with fruit, grow wild ; and miiU>errie» 
are abundant. 

Chief Towns* Situttions, &c. 

Tripolizza • • •• «.«4r..Foot of Mount Moenalus* 

Argos ...Nacho, Inachus* 

Coron •••••••M. •••••••••Gulf of Coron. 

Modon ..•—•••.•.•••-.. ••^.•near the Gulf of CoroiK 

Patras...** Gulf of Lepanto^ 

Napoli di Romania Gulf of Argos. 

Napoli di Malvasia Island of Minoa. 

Corinth«,««— »••. •••Isthmus of Corinth. 

Misitra..... -..••.••. .foot of Mount Taygetus* 

Coiinth is noted for its production of the Corinth 
graper called currants^ which are chiefiy exported from 
Patras. St. Paul wrote two epistles to the inhabitants of 
Corinth. The ruins of ancient Lacedemon, or Sparta, 
are situated about two miles from Misitra. Malvasia is 
noted for its rich wine, called Malmsey. 

ISLANDS BELONGING TO TtJRKEV IN EUROPE. 

■ 

Candia, the ancient Crete^ lies between 34^ 50' and 
35^ 50' north latitude, and between 23^ 30' and 26^ 
SO' east longitude. It is about 40 miles broad and 170 
long, and is chiefly covered with rocky mountains. The 
highest is Psiloriti, the Ida of the ancients, where Jupiter 
is said to have been secretly nursed. This moootain is 
covered with snow the greater part of the year, and is so 
barren that it produces nothing but the tragadanth, or 
goats* thorn* The island produces fruit, oil, wine, raiiniis, 
saffron, honey, and wax; the principal manufacture is 
soap. The chief town is Candia, on the northern coast. 

19 
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NegsofoMt, the ancient Eubaa, is about IQO miles long 
and 15 broad ; It extends along the east coast of Livadia, 
from which it- is separated by a narrow channel called the 
strait of Euttpus, remarkable for tlw irregularity of its 
t-:des. The eurfaee ef thia island is covered with moun- 
tains, whicb are in general barren, but the plains and 
Tallies produce corn, wiee, fruit, aod oil i the pasturages 
are good, and the principal mineral production* are cop- 
per and marble. The cntef town is Negiopont, situated 
on the we« coast, and eoimeeted with the continent by 
a bridge. 

The Ctcladks surround the small island of Delos, as 
with a circle; the northernmost island is Andros, the 
southernmost Santerin. The otherislands are Zea, Ther- 
mia, Syra, Mycorlt, Serpho, Siphno, Paros, Naxos, MiJo, 
Policandro, Nio, Aniorso, Stampalia, Anaphi, &c. 

The Sporades consist of the islands in the Archi- 
pelago, scattered irrcgLilarly along the shores of Eui'ope 
and Asia; as Lemnus or Stalimenc, Tenedos, Skiathi, 
Skopelos, Skyro, Lesbos or Mytilene^ Scio or Chios, 
Samos, Patmos, Cos or Stanco, Ehocles, Scafpanto, &c. 



THE IONIAN ISLAtiDS. 

The Ionian Islands, sometimes called the republic of 
the seven islands, consist of seven principal islands and a 
nmwber of islets, extending along the north-west coast 
of Greece, from 36 degrees to 40 degrees of north lati- 
tude, afld from 19^ Sff to 23" 15' east longitude. 

The seven islands are Corfu, Paso or Paxtia, a small 
island south of Corfu, St. Maura, Teaki or Ithaca, Ceph- 
donia, Zante, and Cerigo to the south of the Morea. 
These islands formerly belonged to the Venetians ; at the 
Congress in 1815, the Ionian republic was placed under 
the protection of Great Britain, and a constitution was 
drawn up and ratified by the British government in July 
' 1817 r the legislative power is vested in a sen.ite of 29 
representatives, 

L 6 
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Islands. Populatien. RepreienUttives* 

Corfu ....60,000.0* 7 

Cephalonia......... 60,000 9 

2#aiite 40/X)0.,. «..7 

iSjt.Maura..-....:.-20,000...... .........'« 

CerigD......... 10,000 ,....! 

Ithdca 8,000 1 

Hxo 8,000..... ..:i 



206,000 29 



These islands produce com in small quantities, vines^ 
olives, currants in abundance, cotton^ honey,, wax, &c. 

RIVERS IN TURKEY. . , 

The Danube runs through the north of, Turkey, fironr 
west to east, and receives several rivers, seepage 177* 

The MarizzUf the ancient Hebrusy rises in iqount Hae- 
mus, passes Philippppili, Adrianople, and Trajanopolf, 
and fadls into the Gulf of Enos. 

The Vardary the ancient Axiusy rises in the mountains 
of Glinbotin, runs through Macedonia from -north-west 
southward into the Gulf of Salonica.^ r. . 

The Pruth rises in Hungary, flows through the Buko* 
vina, forms the boundary between Turkish and Russian 
Moldavia, and falls into the Danube below Galatz. ; 

' The Sereth rises in the Carpathian mountains, runs 
through the Bukovina and Moldavia, receives the Mol' 
dava at Roman, and falls into the Danube at Brahilow. 

The Drino is formed of two rivers in Albania, the 
'White Drino and the Black Drino. Hie Whiter Drino 
rises near mount Boras, on the frontier of Dalmatia, and 
runs southward ; the Black Drino rises in the mountains 
of Sagori, flows through the lake of Ochrida, runs north- 
ward and meets the White Drino ; these uhited streams 
fall into the Gulf of Venice below Alessio. Another 
Drino separates Bosnia from Servia, and falls into the 
Save. 
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Maaj other streanis, 
but their sole importanc 
repurttioQ. 



ge of mountains, a continuBtion of 
the Carpathian chain, runs to the westward of the Buko* 
vina aod Moldavia, and to the north of Walachia. 

Mount Htentus separates Romania from Bulgaria. 

Mount Rlwdope is situated between Romania and 
Macedonia. 

Mount Argentaro, or Scardus, between Macedonia and 
Servia, abounds in transparent talc. 

Mount Glinbotin is situated between Macedonia' and 
Albania, extending in a southward divectioa to Thessaly- 

Mount Athos, or Monte Santo, is situated on a penin- 
sula, formed by the Gulf of Contessa and the Gulf of 
Monte Santo, west by north of the island of Lemnos, 

Mount Pindus between Thessaly and Albania; Olumpus 
and Ossa in Tiiessaly ; and mount Pamassut, Helicon, 
and Cilheeron in Livadia. See page 225. 



The Adriatic sea, or Gulf of Venice, between Turkey 
and Italy ; the Ionian sea between the Morea and the 
island of Sicily ; the Archipelago between Natolia and 
Greece; the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, between 
Romania and Natolia ; and the Euxine, or Black Sea,. to 
the east of Romania and Bulgaria. 



The Gulfs and Bays are very numerous, particularly 
in the south ; these contributed greatly to the civilization 
of Greece, by the easy communication which they afford- 
ed between the different states. The principal are Saros, 
ContessB, Monte Santo, Cassandra, Salonica, Volo, 
Egina, Argos, and Modon, on the European part of the 
Archipelago. On the western coast, are Lepntito, Aita, 
Avion a, and Driao. 
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The Hellespont, or strait of Galllpoli, is only one mile 
and a half in breadth, and is noted for the passage of 
Xerx«s &r6t h when about to invade- Greeed ; and of 
Alexander in hk expedkidn against Asi^. U is aknt cek^ 
brated by the poets, in the story of Hero and Leander ; 
Leandcrr wa» dnyomed in swiirnninrg from Abydosy io Asia, 
t& Sestc^f on the Earopean side^ the residence of his 
mistress Hero. The Strait of Constantino^,, or the 
Bosphonss, eomneetg the Sea of Marimnrift with the Black 
-Sea. 



ASIA, 



Asia extends from ^6° \Qf east longitude, eastward 
round the globe to 170^ west longitude, and from 1* to 
78 degrees north latitude. It is 5866 miles from the 
I>ftrdQfl[ielle^ to the eastern shore of Tartary north to the 
Ottlf of Corei^; aitd 5280 from the southerii extremity of 
Malaya to the morthernindst part of Samoyeda. 

It iff bomfded im the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on 
the east by Beering'sf Straits, the sea of Kamtscha^, 
and the Pacific Ocean, which divide it from America; on 
the south by the Chinese Sea, the Strait of Malacca, the 
tndjan Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, and t^e Arabian Sea ; 
on the weQt by the Strait of Babelmandel, the Red Sea, 
the Isthmus ok StHf^y the Levant sea, th^ Archipelifgo, 
the Strait of the t^ardaneUiei^ the sea of Marmora, the 
Strait df Constenti^oplev the Black Sea, Hhe Strait of 
Caffa> the siea tii Asopb, the Dohi t^e Woigdy the Kanita^ 
and the Ura) Mountains* 

• Tlie islands are not included in this extent. 

f Becring was a Dane, and a captain in the KxissiaD sinrric*. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Grand JOfivision of Asia, 

ASIATIC TURKEY. 

Provinces. Cliief Town«^ &e. 

Natolia, or Asia Minor* Smyrna, Gulf of Smyrna. 

Caramania ««* Konieh, or Cogni. 

Aladulia Adana, Adana or Seihoun, 

Amasia........ Amasia, Jekil Irmak. 

Sivas^ » Sivas, Kizil Irmalc. 

Syriaf .....*... ^....Aleppo, rivulet Koiwick. 

Diarbeikir^ or Algezira.«..r..Dmrbekir» Tigris. 

Irdck Arabij: Bagdad, Tigris. 

Kurdistan or KoordistanI|.,..Van> Lake of Van. 
Turcomania or Armenia...^. .Erzerum near the Eu- 
phrates. 

Georgiaf «•••.•• a«. Teflis, Kur. 

Circassia.., « .....^^....No towns. 

2. Persia , ^.....».Tehran. Lat. 36^ N. long. 

51^ E. 

4 A^" v.«« $ *A f Cabul, Attock. 

3. Atgnanistan...^ ^ g^ndahar, Hermend. 

{Pdrfl?tf....-.r.....Suez**, Isthmus of Suez. 
Deserta^ iMeSna^.........!.! 
Felix Sana. 

5. IK.KP...EKX TAHX.H... { ^^^^^ ''" ""'"^ 

* Aiua Minor sonwttmes iiiokMl^ CjBvanMii»» Aladulia^ AmdsM, 
and Sivas. Aladuiia and Amasiaare In some maps, called Rounw 

t Called in Scripture the land cff Canaan ; comprehending Pa« 
lestine, Phoenicia, &c. 

§ The ancient Mesopotamia. \ The ancient Chaldea or Babylonia. 

II The ancient Assyria. ^ The ancient Iberis. 

** Generally reckoned « sea-port of Egypt. . 
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6. Siberia, or Russian Tartary. 

'Pirovinces. Chief Towns, &c. 

Cauca8U8M«,M».#».«... .....^.^.Astracat^ Wolga. 

Oufa « Oufa, Oufa. ., 

Tobolsk*.. Tobolsk, Irtish. 

I^olyvane... Kolyvane, Berd and Obj. 

Irkoutek J Irkoutsk, Angra. 

irkoutsk.... [Kiakta, Selenga. 

7. Chinese Tartary. 

Provinces, &c. Chief Towns, &c. 

fKashgar, Himaleh Moun- 
Little Bukharia..... ..< tains. 

t Lop, Desert of Cobi. 
Chen-yang,orLeao-Tong....IVIougden, N.of the YeJlovr 

Sea. 

The Corea..»... «%King-ki-tao. 

S.Thibet '.Lassa» N. of the Sampoo. 

9. Nepaul • Cattamandpo. 

10. BooTAN Tassisudon, Tctiintchieu. 

11. China « Pekin, S. of the great wall. 

12. The Empire of Japan Jedo. 

f Calcutta, Hoogly. 

IS. HiNDOosTAN < Madras, Coromandel coast. 

CBomb^y, Malabar coast. 

14. Eastern Peninsula of India. 

Provinces. Chief Towns, &c. 

Birman empire Ummerapoora, IrraWady. 

Siam Juthia or Siam, Menam. 

Malaya Malacca, Strait of Malacca.' 

Tonquin...,. Cachao or Kecho, Sonkoi. 

Laos,.* • Lanjang, Mecon. 

Cochinchina Faifo or HaifoneartheBayofTuron. 

Cambodia Cambodia or Levek, Mecon. 

Tsipmpa or Chiampa..Saigong 

18 
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The Kurile islands to the south of the Peninsula of 
Kamtschatka. 

Saglialien or Tclioka, in tlie sea of Okhotzk. 

Jesso or Matsmui, south of Sagtialien. 

Niphon, the principal island of the empire of Japan. 

The Loochoo or Lewchew islands, south-west of Japan. 

The island of Formosa, east of China. 

The island of i/ainan, east of the Gulf of Tonquin. 

The island oF Macao in the Bay of Canton, 

The PhUippvu islands, eastward of the Chinese sea, 
the largest is Luzan or Luconia; the other principal is- 
lands axe Magindano or Mindano, Mindoro, and Sooloo. 

The Moluccas or Spice Islands, are situated to the 
south-east of the Philippins, and consist of Gilolo, 
Amboyna, Banda, Ceram, Ternate, Tidore, &c. 

Celebes or Macassar, south of the sea of Sooloo. 

The Sooloo islands are situated between the north- 
east extremity of Borneo, and tlie western part of Ma- 
gindano. 

The Sunda Islands consist of Sumatra and Java, sepa- 
rated by the strait of Sunda; Borneo, Billeton, Banca, 
Bally, Lombock, Sumbawa, &c. 

The island of Penang, on the coast of Malaya. 

The Andaman and Nicobar islands in the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The island of Ceylon, south of the Western Peninsula 
of India. 

The Maldive and Laccadhe islands, south-west of the 
Western Peninsula of India. 

The island of Goa, of Bombaif, of Sahcite, and of Ele- 
phanta, on the Malabar coast. 

THE FRIKCIPAI. CAPK3 AND PENINSULAS, 

Cape Comorin, south of the Western Peninsula of 
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Cape Ras-aUgaty south-east point of Arabia. 

C^pe Romania^ in Malayat north of the island of 
Singapore. 

Cape N^aisf south-west point of the Birman empire* 

Cape Cambodia, entrance of the Gulf of Siam. 

The Peninsula of Kamtschatka, bettreen the Sea of 
Okhotzk and the Sea of Kamtschadca. 

The Coreay between the Yellow Sea and the Sea of 
Japan. 

Malaya, between the Chinese Sea and the Sea of 
Bengal. 

The Eastern Peninsula qflndiOf between the Cfames^ 
sea and the Bay of Bengal. 

The Western Peninsula qflndia^ betweea tbe Sed. cf 
Bengal and the Arabian Sea. 

Arabia, between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

< 

XBB PRINCIPAL IfOUKTAUIS* 

Hie Hhnala or Himalaya M oontamflT^ in whieli* are the 
sources of the Jumna, Ganges, and Sampoo rivenr, Bet, 
separate IJindoostan from Thibet and Tartary, Sec. The 
highest point is 28,015 * ^et abore the lere! of the sea. 

The Altaian chain of momitams traverse an extent of 
about five thousand milei? under different names^ between 
eastern Tartary and Russian Tartair or Siberia x some of 
therti are said to be 10,700 feet hign. 

The Ghauts, towards the coast of Malabar in India* ex* 
tend from Cape Comorin to Surat, the highest is about 
3000 feet. 

Mount Ophir, Sumatra, 13,800 feet. 

Mountains of Corea, 4500 feet. 

Peak oTJesso, Island of Jesso, 7,700 feet.^ 

Lebanon or Libanus, Syria, east of TripoK, P32C^ feet. 

Mount Ararat, in Armenia, 9500 feet. 

{Between the narrow 
branches of the nortli- 
ern extremity of the 
Red Sea. 

* Snrvejred by Captftin Blake, and dedueed from hn absolutions 
by Mr. Colebroke, Edinbur^ Fhilo80{»hicitf JomtitA, vol. v« page 408. 
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Mount Carmel, near Acre, Syria, 2000 feet. 

Caucasus, a chain of mountains between t!ie Black and 
the Caspian Seas. 

Mount Taurui between Caramania and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

The Ural Mountains, between Russia in Europe and 
Siberia, +512 feet. 

OCEANS, SEA3, GULFS, &C. 

The North Pacific Ocean, between Asia and North 
America. 

Tiie Indian Ocean to the south of Hindoostan, between 
Africa and New Holland. 

The Sea of Anadyr, north of Kamtsckatka. 

The Sea of Kandschatka, east of the Peninsula of 
Kamtschatka. 

The Sea ofOkholzi, between the Kurile Islands, ^- 
haJien, and the Peninsula of Kamtschatka. 

■She Sea of r ... - 

thepeninsula o 

The Yeliow Sea, between the Corea and Chinese 
Tartary. 

The Chinese Sea, to the South of China. 

The Gulf of Tonquin, south of China. 

The Gu'ifofSiam, south of the Birman empire. 

Tlie Sea, or Bay of Bengal, between Hindoostan and 
the Birman empire. 

The Arabian Sea, or sea of Ommon, between Arabia 
and Hindoostan. 

The Persian Gulf, and the Gulf of Ormus, between 
Arabia and Persia. 

The Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, between Arabia and 

The Gulf of Manara, between Ceylon and the Car- 
natic. 

The GulfofCambaij, to the west of Sural. 

The GiilfqfCuldi, west of Guzzerat. 

The Levant Sea, the eastern part of the Mediter- 

The Archipelago, west of NatoUa. 



The Sea of Marmway between Natolia aad Turkey in 
£urope. , 

The Blach Sea^ north of Turkey in Asia. 
The Cation Sea^ north of Persia. 
The Sea of Aral^ in western Tartary. 
The i^rc^tc O^an, north of. Siberia. 

f 

THE PRINCIPAL STRAITS, 

Straits of MalaccOf Ibetween Malaya and the island of 
iStiinatra. 

The Straits ofSingaporCf between the island of Singa- 
pore and the peninsula of Malaya. 

The Straits of Sunda, between the islands of Sumatra 
^nd Java. 

The StraitsW BnUuy between the islands of Java and 
Bally. 

ll^e Straps i^Alass^ between the islands of Loxnbock 
^and Sumbawa. ~ 

The Straits of Macassar^ between the hlands of Borneo 
<and Celebes. 

The Straits of Bancoy between the island of Sumatra 
and Banca. 

The Straits qfCorea^ between the islanda of Japttt and 
thejpeninsula of Corea. 

liie Straits ofMatsmai^ between the islands of Nif^on 
and Jesso. 

The Straits of Perouse^ between the islands of Saga- 
halien and Jesso* 

Palles Passage'^ between the island of Ceylon and the 
western peninsula of India. 

The Straits of Bahelmandel^ between Arabia and 
Africa. 

Beering^s Straits, between Asia and America. 

THE PRINCIPAL LAKES. ' 

The Caspian Sea, to the north of Persia. 
The Sea of Aral, east of the Caspian Sea. 
Lake Baikal^ in Irkoutsk, Russian Tartary. 
Lake Pi/asina, north of Siberia. 
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Lake Tehaney^ province of Kolyvane. 
Lake Asphaltites^ or Dead Sea, in Syria. 
Lake Van, in Kurdistan. 

Lake Urumea, or Urmia, western part of Persia. 
Lake jamdro, or Palte, in Thibet. 
Lake Manas -sa-Rowar, or the Lake of Brahmiii on the 
northern sides of the Himalaya Mountains. 



CHAPTER n. 
Sub-division of Asia, 

ASIATIC TURKEY. 

Turkey IS situated between 30 and 45 degrees of north 
latitude, and between 26® l(f and 48° of east longitude ; 
it is about 900 miles from north to south, and 1,000 
miles from east to west. 

It is bounded on the north by the Strait? of the Darda- 
nelles, the sea of Marmora, the straits of Constantinople, 
the Black Sea, and the rivers Kubane and Terek ; on 
the east by Persia ; on the south by tiie Persian Gulf and 
Arabia ; and on the west by the Levant sea and the 
Archipelago. 

Asia MtNOR (including Natolia or Anatolia, Cara* 
mania, Aladulia, Amasia, and Sivas) is bounded on the 
north by the Straits of the Dardanelles, the sea of Mar- 
mora, th# Straits of Constantinople, and the Black Sea ; 
on the east by Armenia and Algezira ; on the south by 
the Levant Sea ; and on the west by the Archipelago. 

Smyrna, the capital of Anatolia, is the great mart of 
the Levant trade. The exports are silks, - goat and 
camels' hah-, cottons, carpets, embroidered muslins, mo- 
rocco skins, coloured camlets, wool, gall-nuts, currants, 
amber, lapis lazuli; variety of drugs, as musk, galbanum, 
rhubarb, gums, &c. ; besides pearls, diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, and other precious stones. 
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Ephesusy anciently one of the most splendid cities of 
Asia Minor, and celebrated for containing the tem|^e of 
Diana, and for an epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesiaas, Sec. 
is now a miserable Turkish village, composed of mean 
low huts, about three leagues from Scala Nova* 

Boorsa or Prusaf is a beautiful city situated in a fer- 
tile plain, at the foot of Mount Olympus, south of the 
sea of Marmora. 

Angora has a considerable trade in stuffs made chiefly 
of the fine hair of a particular breed of. goats, which, 
like that of the cats, occurs in no other country. 

Tohat is a flourishing place, the chief manufactures 
are vessels of copper, kettles, <:andlesticks, &c. It is 
situated on the Jekil Irmak. 

Konieh or Cogni, the ancient Iconium, in Caramania, 
has now very littte trade. 

Adanaj in Aladulia, is situated on the river Seihoun, 
and is much resorted to from other towns for the pur- 
chase of winef fruit, and corn. Tarsus on the Cydnusf 
was die birth-place of St. PauL 

Amasia, on the Jekil Irmak, is a populous placje, sur- 
I'ounded by mountains, but the streets are narrow and 
dirty. 

Sivas or Siwasy is situated on one of ^e eastern 
branches of the Kizil Irmak. Near this town is a 
celebrated Armenian Monastery. 

Syria is bounded on the north by mount Taurus ; on 
the east by Algezira or Diarbekir ; on the south by 
Arabia ; and on the west by the Levant sea. 

Aleppo, situated on the rivulet Kourik, has manjiifiic* 
tures of silk and cotton. Caravans from B^dad and 
Bassora, with the produce of Persia and India, irequently 
arrive at this place. 

Damaicus was formerly famous for the manufacture of 
sabres* It has a manufacture of excellent soap,* and of 
stu& made of a mixture of cotton and silk. The ef^inet- 
work of flne wood adorned with ivory and mothi^Nof- 
pearl is very beautiful. The environs of the city, watered 
by the Barrady and other small streams, present at all 
seasons of the year a pleasing verdure. 
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Tripoli or Tarabolos, is a large commercial city, its 
exports are silks, cottons, soap, potasli, &c. The har- 
bour is inconvenient and unsafe. 

Snida or Seyde, the ancient Sidon, has considerable 
trade, being the emporium of Damascus and the sur- 
rounding country. 

Tyre, now Sur, and Sidon were the two principal 
cities of Phenicia, and are frequently mentioned in the 
sacred writings. 
^ Acre or St. Jean d'Acre, the harbour was formerly one 
of tlie best in this part of the Levant sea. This place 
was the Bcene of a sanguinary stjuggle in the year 1799, 
between the French army under Bonaparte, and the 
troops belonging to a British squadron, commanded by 
Sir Sydney Smith, io which the latter were successful. 

Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine contains between 
twenty and thirty housand inhabitants ; its heights com- 
mand a view of the lake Asphaltites, and of the fertile 
plains of Jericho. The manufactures consist of beads, 
crosses, shells, and other objects supposed to derive 
sanctity from their local origin. 

DiARBEitiR, or Algezira, is situated between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, the former divides it from Syria, 
and the latter from Kurdistan. 

The city of Diarbehir is situated on the west bank of 
the Tigris. Extensive manufactures are carried on here 
in iron, copper, silk, wool, cotton, and leather. 

Merdin, to the south of Diarbekir, is situated near the 
top of a lofty mouutain, llie summit of which is crowned 
by a castle. 

Mosul on the Tigris is frequented by merchants, and 
has manufactures of morocco and cotton. The village 
of Nunia on the banks of the Tigris, opposite to Mosul, 
is the site of the ancient Nineveh. 

ISACK Akasi is bounded on the north by Kurdistan; 
on the east by Persia; and on the south and west by 
Arabia. 

Bagdad on the Tigris has manufactures of red and 
yellow leather which are much esteemed, also of silk, 
cot ton, and woollen stuffs. Bagdad supplies Asia Minor, 
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Syria, and part of Europe with Indian commodities 
which are imported at Bassora and brought up the Tigris 
in boats, whence they are transported in caravans to 
Aleppo, Tokat, &c. 

Bassora fs situated between the junction of Euphrates 
and Tigris, and the Persian Gulf. The commerce of Bu- 
sora is extensive, being the grand emporium for Indian, 
Persian, and Arabian produce, which is sent into the 
Turkish empire. 

Hellah or Hillah, on the Euphrates, is about 60 
miles to the south of Bagdad ; and Is supposed to be 
built on the site of the ancient Babylon, and with bricks 
taken from the ruins of that celebrated city. 

Kurdistan or Koordistan, is boundea on the north 
by Armenia ; on the east by Persia ; on the south by 
Irack Arabi, and on the west by the Tigris, which seipa- 
rates it from Diarbekir. 

Van on the lake of Van, is well built, and contains 
about 50,G00 inhabitants, the streets are spacious and 
well paved. 

Kerkouk is situated on a commanding eminence, it is 
a populous place, but the streets are Harrow and dirty, 
and the houses mean. 

Betlis is situated on a fine and well cultivated valley, 
which produces fruit, grain, and honey. The houses are 
separated from each other, and occupy the greater part 
of the valley. 

Armenia or Turcomania is bounded on the north by 
Georgia, on the east by Persia, on the south by Kurdis- 
tan, and OB the west by Amasia or Roum. 

Erzerum or Arz Roum, is situated on a rising ground 
near the source of the Euphrates. It is a thoroughfare 
and resting place for caravans to the East Indies. The 
trade consists in skins, furs, Persian silks, cottons, cali- 
cos, and drugs. In the suburbs are manufactures of 
cotton utensils. 

Trebisond on the coast of the Black Sea is a very 
ancient city. The principal exports are silk find qpttoa 
stuffs, fruit and wine ; the imports are sugar^ coffee, 
woollen cloths, corn, salt, and iron. 



Georgia" including Imebetta, Guhiel, Mingre- 
LiAt, andDAGHESTAN, is situated between the Black and 
the Caspian Seas, Daghestan lies to the east of Mount 
Caucasus ; the chief towns are Tarku and Derbend on 
the Caspian Sea. Teflis on the river Kur is the chief 
town of Georgia. 

CiRCASsiA ia situated between the, Black and the Cas- 
pian Seaa, having Mount Caucasus on the south, and the 
rivers Terek and K bane' on the north. The Circassians 
are divided into seTeral tribes; they have no. towns, but 
live chiefly in huts or tents. 

Rhodes. The island of Rhodes is situated in 28° east 
longitude, and 36°'north latitude, near the Archipelago, 
20 miles south-west of Anatolia. Ehodes, the chief 
town, stands on the side of a hill' fronting the sea. At 
the mouth of the harbour, the Colossus of brass, one 
of the wonders of the world, formerly stood. 

Cyprus is situated in the north-east of the Levant 
Seat south of Caramania. It was formerly famous for 
the worship of Venus, the Cyprian goddess; and during 
the time of the crusades was a rich and flourishing king- 
dom. The chief town is Nicosia. Cyprus is traversed from 
east to west by two ranges of mountains, which are lofty 
and covered with snow during the winter. The principal 
produce of the land is wine. 
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Taurus, near Brckli in Caramania, and falls into the Black 
Sea north of the Gulf of Samsoon. 

The Jekil Irmaky the ancient Jm, passes by Tokat and 
Amasia, and falls into the Black Sea at the Gulf of 
Samsoon. 

The Kubane rises in Mount Caucasus and falls into the 
Strait of Cafia, att he island of Fanagoria. 

The Terek rise»i n cue mountains of Caucasus, and falls 
into the Caspian Sea. 

The Orotites rises in Mount Lebanon, to the north of 
Damascus, runs northward, after which it takes a western, 
course, and falls into the Levant Sea below Antioch. 

The Jordan runs from north to south through part of 
Syria, and falls into the lake Asphalcites, south-east of 
Jericho. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Taurus extends froAi the Archipelago, southward of 
Caramania, to the river Euphrates in Diarbeker. 

ElkaS'Daghj to the eastward of the Kizil Innak, ex- 
tends northward from the Taurus chain to the Black Sea. 

Caucasus, which joins the numerous chains of mount 
Taurus, is situated between the Black and the Caspian 
Seas. Elboors or Elburs, the highest summit of Cau- 
casus, is only 5900* feet above the level of the Black 
Sea. 

Mount Ararat, in Armenia, where Noah's ark is sup- 
posed to have rested after the flood, is 9500 feet high. 

Mount CasiuSy south of Antioch, in Syria. 

Mount Libanus, to the east of Acre and Tripoli. 

Mount Carmely north of the Bay of Acre. 

Mount Ida and Gargara, south-east of the Dardanelles, 
and Olympus south-east of Bursa or Boorsa, &c. 

IL PERSIA. 

Persia is bounded on the north by the Caspian Sea, 
Western Tartary, and Russia ; on the east by the river 
Gihon or Oxus, which separates it from Great Bucharia, 

* English translation of Malte-Brun's Geog. Vol. II. page 28. 
$ome writers state the height to be nearly equal to that of MontBlanc 
la Switzerland. 

18 
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and by the Itidas which divides it from Lahore in India ; 
on the south by the Persian Gulf; and on the west by 
Turkey in Asia. 

Persia is divided into two monarchies, that of Futtfe- 
Ali-Sha on the west, and that of the Afghans on the 
east. 

Western Persia is bounded on the north by Georgia, 
and the Caspian Sea, both in the possession of Russia ;* 
on the south by the Persian Gulf; on the east by Afghan* 
istan ; and on the west by Turkey. 

Provinces. Chief Towos. 

Erivan or Persian Armenia Erivan* 

Aderbijan., • Tebriz, Maraga. 

Ghilan Reshd. 

Mazanderan Balfrush^ Ashraf. 

« f Ispahan. 

Irak- Adjemi, the 1 \ ^^^han. 

ancient Media.! ) ^.TRAK.f 

(^ Hamadan. >i 
Khusistan, the ancient Susiana....Shuster. 
Farsistan Shiraz. 

^'^»«° {G"rabroon. 

Kerman. Kerman, Yezd. 

Western Persia is generally an elevated country ; the 
northern continuation of Mount Taurus is to the south 
of the river Kur, and to the south of the Aras or Araxes,^ 
which falls into the Kur, there is a chain of vc^ry cold 
mountains. North of Tehran are the Alpono modntain^, 
which run parallel to the Caspian Sea, south of the pro* 
vince of Mazanderan. The Persian mountains, sepa* 
rately taken, appear of a moderate height, but bemg 

* Tlia Fersiansy though situated betwcim two Beaa^ifcawiwet cul- 
tivated oavigatioD. 

f The present king of Persia, Futte- Ali-Sha, who began his reign 
in 1796f has been engaged in several wars with the Russians; aitd in 
order to defend the northern provinces from that power, he established 
his rraidenoe at Tehran which is now con^erod at tht capital of 
Persia. 

M 2 
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covered with snow for a great part of the . year, their 
bases must be considerably elevated. 

In Persia are several saline and sandy deserts, the 
Qiost distant is that of Kara Kuro, to the north of Kho- 
rasan ; another called the Great Salt Desert, lies between 
Khorasan and Irak-Adjemi, it is 360 miles long, and 190 
broad ; these, together with the deserts of Kiab and of 
Mekran, to the north and south-east of the province of 
Kerman, occupy three-tenths of the country. 

The soil of the plains in Persia is generally a strong 
clay, and contains but a small extent of arable land. It 
produces melons, figs, pomegranates, mulberries, almonds, 
peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, grapes, &c. ; also 
linen,^hemp, tobacco, cotton, saffron, turpentine, mas- 
tic, various gums, gall nuts, &c. The articles of export- 
ation are chiefly opium, manna, rhubarb, silk, shawls 
of camels* wool, stuffs, carpets, &c. ^ . 

Ispahan was formerly an immense city, thirty-three 
miles in circumference, and contained from 6 to 700,000 
inhabitants; there is now left a mere shadow of its former 
grandeur, although it is in some degree recovering from 
its state of abject decay. 

Kashan contains about .5000 houses ; the silk brocades 
of this place are celebrated, a* particularly rich shawl of 
silk fabric is also made hqre ; it is likewise noted for a 
manufactory of copper vessels. The town is handsome, 
but infested by scorpions of a most venomous description. 

Tehran has acquired considerable importance by be- 
coming the ordinary residence of the sovereign. It con- 
tains about 7000 houses. The houses are built of clay 
or mud, which is generally the case through the whole 
of Persia ; the city is unhealthy during the summer. 

Tebriz is a populous town, and was the residence of 
the Persian monarchs for several centuries. It still pos- 
sesses a great trade in silk. 

Shiraz is situated in a fertile valley, and contains about 
^000 houses. The citadel is built of brick. Provisions 
are cheap and plentiful, and the wine is celebrated. 

Thirty miles north-west of Shiraz are the ruins of Per- 
i0polis^ fhe ancient capital of Persia. 
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in. Afghanistan, oh Eastern- Persia. 

A/gkan'islan is separated from western Persia by high 
ridgea of mountains and sandy deserts. The Afghans 
are divided into numerous clans, and inhabit the moun- 
tainous regions between Persia and Hindoostun. 

ProvincffiL Chief Tuwns, 

i Meshed ■ 
Nishabcor. 
Nesa, Tedjan river. 
Herat. 

Komis or Corais Damgan. 

Khoistan or Cohestan Tabasbiii. 

Segestan or Seistan Zarang, Hinmeiid river. 

Mekran Kej. 

Kandahar „.. Kandahar. 

Cabul or Kanbul Cabul. 

Cashmere Cashmere. 

Besides the provinces already mentioned, Afghanistan 
comjirehends part of Bulkh or Balls, and of Kuttore or 
Cafiristan, and Sinde ; with a portion of Lahore, and the 
greater part of Moultan. The population is about 14^ 
millions, including Afghans, Belooches, Tartars, Per- 
sians, different races of Indians, and miscellaneous 
tribes. 

Cabul is the capital of Afghanistan. 

Sitlkh, the Bactria of the Greeks, is situated to the 
south of the river Oxus, and north of the range of the 
Himala mountains, called Hindoo Koosh. 

Herat constitutes the western frontier of Afghanistan* 
it is situated on the high road from Persia and Westem 
Tartary to Hindoostan, and is the route of all the cara- 
vans, and the depfit of the commerce carried on by the 
three countries. Here is an cKtensive manufactory of 
carpets. 

The city of Cashmere is the largest in the Afghan do- 
minions, It contains about 200,000 inhabitants. The 
principal articles of commerce are its shawls, which are 
said to occupy sixteen thousand looms. 
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PERSIAN ISLANDS. 

Tlie shores of the Persian Gulf abound with islands, 
but they are of little importance. The island of Ormuz 
was formerly the emporium of the trade of India with 
Persia, and contained one of the most splendid cities in 
Asia. It is a barren rock covered with fed and white 
saltstone, without any water fit for use, and scarcely any 
vegetation. . The ancient city is now a mass of rains. 

The largest and most fertile island is Kismis ; it is about 
10 miles from Ormuz, and was formerly the granary of 
that celebrated island. 

Karak is a small island which affords safe anchorage 
for ships at all seasons, and particularly during the severe 
gales- which blow from the north-wes^. 

Bahrein^is the chief of a cluster of islands on the south-' 
west side of the Persian Gulf, near the coast of Arabia. 
A pearl fishery is conducted on an extensive scale at 
these islands. 

PERSIAN LAKES. 

The lake of Durra^ in Segeptan, the Aria Palus of 
the ancients, covers an extent of 1100 square miles; it 
receives the river Hinmend, the largest inland river of 
Persia. 

Baktegarif a salt lake, east of Shiraz, is about 75nu]es 
in circumference. 

Urmia, about 50 miles long and 25 )broad^ is situated 
south by west of Tebriz. This lake is very salt^ more so 
than the ocean. 

Lake Erivan is about 120 miles to the north of Urmia; 
it is upwards of 70 miles in circumference, abounds in 
carp and trout, and has a small island in the middle of 
it. 

IV. ARABIA. 

Arabia is bounded on the north by Syria and the river 
Euphrates ; on the east and north-east by the Persian 
Gulf; on the south by the Arabian Sea and the strait of 
l^belmandei* ; and on the west by the K^d $ea and the 

imus of Suez. 
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Arabia ie divided into three parts; viz. Arabia Petrtea, 
or Stony Arabia, to (he north-west; Arabia Deserta, 
or the Deserts of Arabia, in the middle ; and Arabia 
Felix, or Arabia the Happy, in the south-west.-f 

Hajar, or Lachsa, is oa the north-west coast of the 
Persian Gulf; the coaat is populous, and abounds in 
dates, rice, and cotton. This is called the Wahabee terri- 
tory. The inhabitants are chiefly employed in the Pearl 
Hshery, at the islands of Bahrein. The chief towns are 
Lachsa and Katif. 

Oman is a mountainous district on the borders of the 
Persian Gulf, and the Gulf of Ormus. The country . 
abounds in grain and fruit ; dates form an article of ex- 
portation ; fish is plentiful on the sea coast, and the 
inhabitants are the best seamen in Arabia. The mountains 
pontain copper and lead mines. The chief town^ are 
Rostak and Mascat, or Muscat. 

Hadramaut occupies the southern part of Arabia, 
along the coast, from Oman westward to Yemen ; it has 
aa extensive sandy desert on the north, but many of the 
hilly districts are very fertile. The exports are frankin- 
cense, gum arabic, dragon's blood, myrrh, and aloes. 
The chief town is Doan, 

Yemen, on the south-west of Arabia, bordering on the 
Red Sea, is the finest province of Arabia. This, with 
Hadiamaut) constituted the Arabia Felix of the ancients. 
The chief towns are Sana, Taas or Tacz, Mocha (noted 
for its excellent cotfee), and Aden. 

Hedsjas es,tends along the Red Sea from Suez to 
Yemen ; it is, in general, sandy and barren, the north 
part is mountainous and stony ; and a chain of mountains 
run along the eastern part, parallel with the Red Sea. 
tIedsJBs includes the Arabia Petraa of the ancients. Tlie 
chief towns are Mecca, the birth-place of Mahomet, and 

• rroperly Bnb.d-mamkl, the " Gate of mis&irlune," or \'..c 
'• Strait of shipwrecks." 

■f- The natives diiiclc Arabia inla ui [larls, vli, Hajar or Lachsa 
■ud Oman, near the Feraiau Gulf; Hsdramnnt an the south j Ned^eil 
1 ; and HeclsJBS and Yemen on the Red Sa. 
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Medina, the place where he was buried. Jidda, which 
may be considered as the harbour of Mecca, is cbieSj 
supported by its trade with the English, with India, 
with Egypt, and by the concourse of prilgims from the 
coast. 

Nedsjed includes all the central parts of Arabia, and 
a large portion of the north, towards Syria and Irack 
Arabi; comprehending, chiefly^ the country cfUled 
Arabia Deserta, 

This division of Arabia is not without inhabitants ; the 
mountainous parts are covered with towns and villages, 
maintaining a numerous population ; almost every small 
town is governed by bA independent SheKk. The chief 
towns are Darreia and Yemama. 

V. Independent Tartary. 

Independent Tartary is bounded on the north by 
Tobolsk, Oufa, and Orenburg in Russian Tartary; on 
the east by a chain of mountains called Beloor-Tag, 
covered with perpetual snow ; on the south by Balk or 
Bulkh, now belonging to Afghanistan * ; and on the west 
by the Caspian Sea. 

Of the extent, population, and political state of this 
country no correct estimate can be given. Great part of 
Tartary is occupied by immense steppes^ or desert plains, 
and high' mountains. 

Great Bukharia lies to the west of the mountains 
called Beloor-Tag, and is chiefly inhabited by the Usbeck 
Tartars; the principal towns are Bokhara ana Samarcand 
on the rivet Sogd.t The valley of Sogd is very beautiful 
and fertile, containing numerous villages, rich com fields, 
fruitful orchards, abundance of grapes, melons, &c. 

KiRGHisEs, or KiRGUSES, occupy a large portion of 
Independent Tartary ; they are divided into three Hordes, 

* See page 245. 

t The province tbrpugh which this river runs is the ancient So^iaoa» 
and includes the provinces of Vash,, Kotlan, Kilan, &c. 
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tlie Great Horde are established to the east and south of 
ihe lake of' Aral, on the banks of the Sihoa, or Sirr, the 
ancient Jaxarlcs, and extend to the cityof Taschkenl. 

The Middle Horde inhabit the country between the 
lake of Aral and the Steppe of hsim ; and the Little 
Horde occupy the country between the lake of Aral and 
Orenburg, on the left bank of the Oural or Yaik river. 
The Kirguses lead a wandering hfe, and live chiefly under 
tents. However, their pasturage must be very extensive, 
for they support an almost incredible number of horse?, 
caniela, black cattle, sheep, and goats. 

Turkestan is a small country bordering on the lake 
of Aral ; the inhabitants are called Karakatpaks ; their 
chief town is Taras, 

The Trukmenes, or Turcomans, inhabit the eastern 
coast of the Caspian Sea, a sandy rocky country, uncul- 
tivated, and very deficient in water. The inhabitants 
are a set of rude shepherds, who occasionally commit 
robberies, and live in tents or ia caves of the rocks. 
The harbour of Mangishalk is one of the best on the 
Caspian Sea ; it contains some temporary barracks, in 
which the Russian merchants are lodged. 

Karasm, or Khowaresm, extends from the river Jihon, 
Gihon, or Osus, to the Caspian Sea. The chief town js 
Khiva i the country produces millet, peas, beans, hemp, 
tobacco, cotton, all sorts of fruits, mulberries, grapes. 



MOUNTAINS, LAKES, RIVERS, £c. 

Tlie principal mountains on the easb and south-east are 

" ' ar-Tag and Hindoo Koosh. The interior of the 



country abounds with mountains under different names. 
The principal lakes are the Sea of Aral, the Lake of 
Khowaresm, and the salt takes between the Caspian Sea 
and the Sea of Aral. The principal rivers are the Amoo 
and the Syr. 

The Amoo, or Gihon, rises in the Beloor mountaioB ; 

near its source it is called the Harrat, it runs along the 

M 5 
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north side of the Ak-Tau mountain, and afler receiving 
several tributary streams, the principal of which are the 
Sogd and the Mar-gaby falls in the Lake or Sea of Aral. 

The Syr Shask, or Sihoons, rises also in the Beloor 
mountains, and falls into the north-east part of the Sea 
of Aral. 

YI. Siberia, or Russian Tartary* 

Boundaries. Siberia is bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean ; on the east by the Sea of Kamtschatka 
and Beering's Strait, which divide it from North America; 
on tlie south by Eastern and Western Tartary, the Sea 
of Aral, the Caspian Sea, and the rivers Tereck and 
Kubane ; on the west by the Ural mountains, the rivers 
Wolga and Don, and the Sea of A soph, which separate 
it from Russia in Europe* 

Asiatic Russia is divided into five governments ; viz. 
Caucasus, Oufa or Orenburg, Tobolsk, Kolyvane, and 
Irkoutsk. 

The government of Caucasus is bounded on the north 
by the river Don ; west by the Sea of Asoph ; south by 
the rivers Tereck and Kubane, which separate it firom 
Turkey, in Asia. On the east it has the Caspian Sea, 
the Ural river, and the Province of Ufa. The chief 
towns are Astracan, at the mouth of the Wolga ; and 
Phanagoria on the island of Taman, formed hy the mouth 
of the Kubane river and the Sea of Asoph. The govern*^ 
ment of Astracan is included in that of Caucasus. 
\The government of Oufa, or Ufa, lies betweea Cau- 
casus and the Ural mountains, and extends westward to 
the Steppe of Ischim. The chief towns are Ufa, on the 
Bielya river, and Orenburg, on the Ural. 

The eovernment of Tobolsk is situated to the east of 
the Ural mountains, and extends northward to the Arctic 
Ocean ; it comprehends the Samoeid» the Tungusi, the 
Ostiacks, and other tribes of Tartars. The chief towns 
are Tobolsk^ on the confiux of the Tobol and Irtish, 
Tomsk on the river Tom, and Jeniseisk and Mangaseia 
on the Jenisea or Eiiissey river. 

The government of Kolyvane was formerly included 
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in the government of Tobolsk ; it lies to the south of 
Tobolsk, on the borders of the Oby and Irtish. This 
province is noted for its silver mines; the chief town is 
Kniyvane, on the river Oby, 

The government of Irkoutsk. This province com- 
prehends all the eastern part of Siberia, from the Arctic 
Ocean to the frontiers of Chioese Tartary, and from the 
govecnment of Tobolsk to the Pacific Ocean. The chief 
towns are Irkoutsk, on the Hiver Angara, near the Lake 
Baikal ; Yakoutsk on the Lena, Argitn on the frontiers 
of Chinese Tartary, containing mines of silver and lead; 
Okotsk, on the Sea of that name, and Kanitschatka, on 
the Peninsula. 

Kiakta, south of the Lake Baikal, was founded in 1728 
for the purposes of commerce between the Russians and 
Chinese, conformable to a treaty between the two powers 
made in 1727. 

Rivers, Sfc. The principal rivers are the Wolga, which 
falls into theCaspian Sea; theOhy, the Enissey, or Yenisei', 
and theLena, fall into the Arctic Ocean. The Irtish and the 
Tobol fall into the Oby. The Tereck falls into the Cas- 
pian Sea, and the Knbaiie into the Seaof Asoph These 
rivers serve partly as a boundary between RuEsIn and 
Turkey. 

On the north of the government of Tobolsk is the 
Lake of Pyasina, on the south that of Tehany. Tlie 
largest Lake is Baikal, in Irkoutsk, 

The mountains are the Ural and the Altaian ; the former 
chain divides Europe from Asia, and the latter extends 
along the south of Siberia. 

VII. EASTERN OR CHINESE TARTARY. 

Chinese Tartary* is bounded on the north by Siberia, 
Iroro which it is separated by the Altaian chain of moun- 
tains, which extend about ^ve thousand miles under 
diiferent names; as Uluk Tag, Beshea mountains, Yab- 

• Chinese Tariaiy, Wastcm Tartary, Thibet, Nepaul, anil Bootan, 
arc denominated Ciitlral Atta ,- and are frequently plaiwl logelher i~ ~ 
sepBrale map. 
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lonny mountainsi &c. On the east it has the Sea off 
Okotsk and the Gulf of Corea; on the south part of 
Afghanistan, Thibet, China, and the Yellow Sea ; on the 
west it is separated from Western Tartary by the moun- 
tains called Beloor-Tag. 

Eastern, or Chinese Tartary, is divided into several 
provinces, the limits of which are very uncertain ; and 
inhabited by various tribes gf Tartars, who, in general, 
live in tents, and remove froni one place to another for 
convenience of pasture for their cattle. 
. SoNOARiA, inhabited by tribes of Elalmucks and IBluts, 
is situated between the mouptains called Ulugh or Ulu- 
Tag, on the north; and the Alak chain, on the south- 
This province contains a number of lakes, the largest is 
that of Palkati, this lake has no outlet and receives the 
river Ili. The pastures feed numerous droves of horses 
and fat tailed sheep. 

Little Bukharia is bounded <m the north by the 
country of the Kalmucks ; on the east by the Desert of 
Cobi ; on the south by the Mus-Tag, which separates 
it from Thibet ; and on the west by Beloor-Tag, which 
divides it from Great Bukharia. 

The principal towns are C^gar or Kashgar, Yarkand, 
Kotan, and Karia. The town of Lop, situated on a lake 
of the same name, into which the river Yarkand falls, is 
the place where the caravans from Cashgar to China 
stop, in order to prepare for crossing the extensive 
desert of Cobi, or Shamo. 

Mongolia is situated to the north and north-west of 
China : it extends from the lake Palkati to the eastern 
extremity of the desert of Cobi. The yellow or Sharra 
Mongols wander jfinout the country near the great wall, 
while the Kalkas or black Mongols occupy the placed 
bordering on Siberia. 

Zhe-holly situated at the north-west of the Yellow Sea 
or Gulf of Leao-Tong, is a large village, the summer 
residence of the emperor of China, and the place where 
he received the British ambassador. Lord Macartney. 

Maimatschin is a frontier town opposite Kiakta in 
Siberia south of Lake Baikal ; ^ it is the centre of all the 
trade carried on between the Russian and Chinese em- 



pires. The Russians bring cloths, furs, beavers, Russia 
and Morocco leather : and receive in exchange, nankeens, 
silk stufft, tea, rhubarb, &c. Mairaatschin is situated 
about 140 yards south of Kialtta, and the frontiers of 
the two empiFea are marked by two posts midway be- 
tween the places, the one inscribed with Russian, the 
other with Manshur characters. 

Majjtchooria, or the country of the Mantcheu Tar- 
tars, is situated to the north-east uf the great wall; it 
fornis the government of Chen-yang, which is divided 
into two sub- governments called Leao-Tong and Mont- 
choo. The principal towns are Mougden or Mookiten, 
and Mantchoo. The province of Alantchoo produces 
copper, iron, jasper, pearls, furs, &c. 

The peninsula op Corea is situated between the 
sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea. A high chain of 
mountains runs from north to south parallel to the sea 
of Japan, not far from the coast. The climate of Corea 
is very cold, yet the soil is said to be fertile and well 
cultivated; the minerals are gold, silver, lead, iron, 
topazes, and rock salt. The chief town is King-ki-tao. 

Vm. Thibet or Tibet. 

Thibet is bounded on the north by the desert of Cihi 
or Shamo, on the north-west by the Mus-Tag, which 
divides it from Little Bukharia ; on the east by China ; 
on the south by Nepaul and Bootan; and on the west by 
Cashmere in Afghanistan, and by Great Bukharia. The 
length from west to east is about 1500 miles, but the 
breadth is very unequal. 

The surface of Thibet presents an extensive picture of 
desolation, being intersected by high mountains and 
barren plains ; it is the most elevated country in Asia, 
and gives rise to the Sampoo, the Ganges, and all the 
largest rivers of India and China. Thibet is generally 
considered as a part of the Chinese empire. 

The chief towns are Lassa, north of the Sampoo river, 
Cbaparary on the Ganges, and Latac on the northern 
branch ofthe same river. The palace ofPatoli or Putula, 
the residence of the grand Lama, is situate on a moun- 
tain eastward of Lassa. 
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Thibet contains several lakes, the largest is Terkiri, 
about 70 miles long and 25 broad. South of Lassa is the 
singular Lake Palte or Yambro, surrounding an island of 
about 150 miles in circuit. The Lake Mansarowar, or 
Manas-sa-rowar is situated on the northern side of the 
Himalaya mountains ; it is considered by the Hindoos as 
the most sacred of all their various places of pilgrimage. 

IX. Nepaul. 

Nepaul Is bounded on the north by the Himalaya 
mountains which divide it from Thibet ; on the east by 
Bootan ; and on the south by Bahar, Oude, and Delhi. 
It is a small kingdom inhabited by a hardy and coura- 
geous race, the government is despotic, and the rajah is 
considered as the proprietor of the soil, which is very 
productive. Nepaul is populous and contains numerous 
villages ; the capital is Cattamandoo. In the mountains 
are mines of copper and iron. * 

X. Bootan. 

Bootan is situated between the province of Bengal 
-and Thibet. It is a mountainous country and very cold, 
though situated not above three degrees north of the 
torrid zone. 

The inhabitants are industrious, the sides of the moun- 
tains are levelled and covered with orchards, corn fields, 
and villages ; the forests produce fine timber^ some of 
the trees being extremely large. Tassisudon, th^ 
capital, is situated on the river Tchmtchieu, in a well cul- 
tivated valley ; the castle is built of stone, and the cita- 
del is a lofty building. The Rajah is tributary to the 
Grand Lama of Thibet. 

XL. CHINA, 

China Proper is situated between 20 apd 41 degrees 
of north latitude, and 100 and 122 degrees of east lon- 
gitude ; being 1460 miles from north to sou^h, and ISH 
from east to west. 

China is bounded on the north by a great wall* which 

, * TbiB ivall, which was built to prevent the incursions of the Tsr- 
tar% is near 1500 miles in length from 20 to 25 feet histh, and broad 
enough for five or six horsemen to traVel abreast. It is built of brick 
«iid stone, and has stood 3,000 years. 
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BeparaLea it from Mongolia aod Maiitcliooria ; on the east 
by tlie Paci(ic Ocean ; on the south by the Chioese Sea, 
the Gulf of Tonquin, and tlie Blrmaa empire ; and on 
the west by Assam and Thibet. 

provinces.* Population. Giief Towus. 

Pe-tche-li 3S,000,000 Pekin. 

Shan-ton 2*,000,000 lai-nau, 

Chen-fii 30,000,000 Si-ngau. 

Chan.»i 27,000,000 Tai-yuen. 

Ho-nan 25,000,000 Cai-song. 

Kiang-nan 32,000,000 Nan-kin. 

Tche-Kiang 21,000,000 Han-tcheon. , 

Kiang-ai 19,000,000 Nan-tchang. 

Fou-Kien 15,000,000 Fou-lcheoii. 

Hou-quang 27,000,000 Vou-tchang. 

Se-tcheu.n 27,000,000 Tching-tou. 

Koei-tcheou 9,000,000 Koei-yaog* 

«uang-si 10,000,000 ^ Quci-ling. 

Q-^-g-^^" 21,000,000 { t'cantr' 

Yu-nnn 8,000,000 Yunnan. 



333,000,000 



China i^ said to contain tvra mountainous regions, one 
in the south-east, and the other in the north-west. The 
province of Chan-si is fidl of mountains, and in the pro- 
vince of Shaoton are mountains containing coal mmes. 

The largest plains in China are in the province of 
Kiang-nan, between the great rivers Jtloat^g-ho and 
Yang-tse-kiang ; these two rivers are increased by tri- 
butary streams, many of which, exceed in magnitude the 
largest rivers of Europe. 

Some parts of China abound in lakes of considerable 
extent, and the canals are numerous. The Imperial 

*We tn very little acquutitod wilh the interior pirtf of Chini. 
Accordiog to Sir George Staunton'a account, it i« divided into 15 
provincea, conlBinB 4,403 mlled cities, S3S,000,000 inhabitsnta, tbe 
surftce 830,719,360 square acrea, the uinual revenue of ths crovn 
6S,O0O,00W- iterling, tbe iufwilry 1,000,000, oiiilrjr 800,000, &c. &c. 
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canal forming a communication between Pekin and Can- 
ton is 1660 miles long. 

China produces corn, rice, yams, potatoes, turnips, 
onions, beans, and a species of white cabbage, called 
Petsai. Fruit trees are abundant, but the fruits are, in 
general, inferior to those of Europe. The tea shrub 
prospers the most between the Gulf of Canton on the 
south, and the river Yang-tse-Kiang on the north. 
The camphor tree grows to a good size, apd furnishes 
some of the handsomest wood for carpentry : the drug 
is prepared from the branches. 

The bark of the paper mulberry is used for making 
cloth and paper. From the fruit of the tallow tree^ a 
green-coloured wax is obtained which is formed into 
tapers. The Chinesie varnishes are in great reputation ; 
they are made of a gum which is obtained by incision, 
from a tree called by the Chinese tsi-chu. 

Pekin, in the province of Pe-tche-li is the capital of the 
whole Chinese empire, and the ordinary residence of the 
sovereigns. It is situated in a fertile plain about 26 
miles from the great wall ; and is said to contain three 
millions * of inhabitants. 

Nankin is situated near the mouth of the river Yang- 
tse-Kiang, on the south bank ; it was formerly the capi- 
tal of the empire. The only public buildings remaining 
at Nankin are its gates and the porcelain tower. 

Canton is one of the most populous and wealthy cities 
of China. Its harbour is the only one frequented by 
Europeans, from which is exported tea, sugisir, nankin, 
tutenag, copper, borax, alum, quicksilver, porcelain, 
lacquered ware, tin, vermilion, cinnamon, rhubarb, 
musk, and various other drugs. 

ISLANDS. 

Macao is situated in the Bay of Canton, and separated 
from the continent by a narrow channel. The town of 
Macao was built by the Portuguese, the bouses are of 

* Some writers state that it does not contain above 700,000 at 
most ; and that the city does not occupy sufficient space for three nil- 
Ji^ni of men to Uand upon. 
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etone, but the streets are narrow and irregular. Macao 
is the only European settlement witliin the limitB of the 
Chinese empire. 

Hatman lies to the south of the province of Quang- 
toH) about 12 milea from the coast, near the Gulf of 
Tooquin. The cullivated parts of this island are reck- 
oned very valuable. The north part is fiat, and the south 
part mountainous. In the centre of the island are some 
gold mines, and the mountains produce rose-wood, eagle- 
TTood, &c. Kioun-tcheou is the capital. 

Formosa lies to the east of Quang-ton, under the tro- 
pic of Cancer, in about 121 degrees of east longitude. 
This island abounds with all the necessaries of lite ; it 
is divided into two parts by a chain ofmountaina running 
from north to south. The western part is inhabited by 
the Chinese, the remainder is possessed by the aboriginal 
inhabitants ; they are represented as a savage race who 
acknowledge no regular government. The principal 
town belonging to the Chinese is Tai-Ouan. 

The LooCHOD or Lcw-chew islands are 36 in number 
situated to the eastivard of China between Formosa and 
Japan: they constitute a civilized kingdom tributary to 
China. The people are mild, affable, and temperate, and 
the islands produce sulphur; copper, tin, shells, mother 
of pearl, &c. The largest island is about 50 miles long, 
and irom 12 to 15 broad. 

XII, The Empire of Japan. 

The Empire of Japan consists of several islands, situ- 
ated at the eastern extremity of Asia. The principal 
of these islands is A'i/iAon; it is upwards of 700 miles long, 
and about 80 broad. The island of Kiasiu is 200 miles 
long, and 140 broad; and the island of Sikokfia 90 miles 
long, and ^0 broad. The rest of the islands, which are 
numerous, are small. 

The coast of Japan is rocky, the sea is full of shallows 
and whirlpools, and the country is subject to volcanoes 
and earthquakes ; it is, however, highly cultivated, and 
very populous. Japan contains mines of gold, silver, 
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milpbur, copper^ coals, &c. The chief towns are Jedo 
and Miaco. 

Jesso island or Matsmai, is situated north of Ni- 
phon, from which it is separated by a narrow strait. All 
the leVel and fertile districts are occupied by the Ja- 
panese, who have built several large towns : the ci^ital 
IS Matsmai at the southern extremity of the island. The 
aborigines of Jesso and Saghalien are the A'inos or wild 
Xuriles. 

Saghalian, Tchoka, or upper Jesso, is situated north 
-of Matsmai ; it is about 450 miles from north to south, 
and from 40 to 130 from east to west. It is separated 
from the continent by a narrow channel, called the Chan- 
nel of Tartary. 

The RuRiLE islands are a long range of small islands, 
extending from the southern point of Kamtschatka. 
Twenty-two of these islands are known, some are unin- 
habited, and several are not inhabitable on account 4if 
the want of water. The northern islands belong to Rus- 
sia, the southern to the Japanese. 

Xni. INDIA. 

India lies between 69 and 109 degrees of east longi- 
tude, and between 1 and 34* 30' north latitude. It is 
1842 miles from Cape Comorin to the southern part of 
Cashmere ; and 2250 from the western part of Tatta, on 
the borders of Persia, to the eastern part of the Birman 
empire. 

It is bounded on the north by Cabul, Cashmere, Thibet, 
!Nepau], Bootan, and Assam ; on the east by China and 
the Chinese Sea ; on the south by the Strait of Malacca, 
the Gijf of Bengal, the Indian Ocean, and the Arabian 
Sea ; and on the west by Persia. 

India contains three Grand divisions ; viz. Hindoos- 
tan Proper, or Indostan ; the Peninsula west of the Gulf 
of Bengal ; and the Peninsula east of the gulf of Bengal. 
The three presidencies of the English East India Com- 
pany, by which their oriental territories are governed, 
are at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
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HiNDoosTAN Proper,* 

HiNDoosTAs Proper is situated between 21 and 34" 
30* north latitude ; and between 69 and 93 degrees of 
east longitude. It is bounded on the north by Cabul, 
C&shmere, Thibet, Nepaul, and Boo tan ; on the east by 
ABsam and the Birnian Empire; on the south by the Ner- 
buddah river ; and oa tlie west by Persia. 



Bengal „,.. Calcutta. Hoogly, 

Bahar Patna Ganges. 

Allahabad Allahabad Ganges and Jumna. 

Oude... M.Lucknow Goomty. 

JUslwa Oiigein Sippara. 

Agra Agra Jumna. 

Agimere „Agimere On a mou 

Delhi.,,. Delhi Jutnna, 

Guzerat,, Amedabad Near, Gulf of Camhay. 

Cutch Booge-booge....Near, Gulf of Cutch, 

Sinde or Tatta.,,, Hyderabad Indua. 

Moultan Moultan Chenab. 

Labore Lahore Ravey , 

Bengal is the most important province in Indiaf , it 
occupies the lower part of the course of the Ganges and 
MegDa rivers. The principal productions of Bengal are 

* Our map mnkers generally includu the Wejurn PcninautH of 
India, in HindoosUn; but, accorUmg (o Major Itenuell, Hinduostan 
Proper exwads no farther southward than to abont SI iJfS- of norlli 
lat. The Ncrbuddoh river, and a line drawu from its source IQ the 
mouth of t!ie Ilooglj riier, may thereJore be considered as Ihe soutli- 
em boundarj of Hindoo^tan Proper, and the uortbern boundary of 
the Deccaii. Deccain is an Indian word signifying ttie souOi, and 'n 
applied to that part of India which lies between the Nerbuddsh and 

f According lo M^or KenncU's Survey, Bengal contoiuE an area 
of 97,244 square miles, English measurei Bnhar coniains 51,973; 
lo which must he added the district of Benares, which will make Ibe 
Britisii pmninsions in this part of India contain above 160,000 square 
milot; n'ilh about eleven millions of inhabitants. 
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tobacco, indigo, cotton, raw silk, and opium, &c, ; the 
internal commerce is greatly facilitated by the Ganges, 
' which is incessantly navigated by numerous boats. Cal- 
cutta is the metropolis of the British power in India, it 
is situated about 100 miles from the sea, the population 
is computed at half a million. Chandernagqre is a French 
settlement on the west bank of the Hooglyj* sixteen miles 
from Calcutta> Chinsurai belonging to the Danes, is 
situated on the Hoogly river, north of Chandernagore ; 
and Serampore, belonging to the Danes, is on the same 
river, about 12 miles from Calcutta. There are various 
other districts and towns in Bengal. 

Bahar* lies to the north-west of Bengal. Its surface 
is flat, the soil fertile, and. the climate highly favourable 
to vegetation. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
have always greatly flourished in this province. Opium is 
its staple commodity; nitre is also manufactured. Monghis 
is situated on the Ganges, and under the Mogul govern- 
ment was a place of great importance. 

Allahabad is situated north-west of Bahart The 
surface of this province on the banks of the Jumna and 
Ganges, is flat and well cultivated ; but the south-west 
part, called Bundlecund, is mountainous and barren ; it 
contains the celebrated diamond mines of Panna. The 
chief town of Bundlecund* is Callinger. The city of Be- 
nares is highly distinguished as a place of great sanctity, 
and contains the most celebrated university of Hindoo 
learning. 

OuDEt is one of the smallest provinces in Hindoostan ; 
it is situated between Allahabad and Nepaul. The whole 
surface is level, well watered, and productive in various 
valuable plants. It also produces nitre, salt, and lapis 
lazuli. The town of Oude, the ancient capital, is no^V* a 
heap of ruins. 

MalwaJ lies to the west of Allahabad, and north of 

* Bengal, Bahar, and Allahabad belong to the English. 

t Belonging to the Nabob of Oude. 

^ Subject to a powerful combination of Hindoo chiefs, the principal 
of which was Holkar ; he was subdued by the English in 1 805. The 
Findarees, a predatory set of banditti, were deprived of their power 
by the Marquis of Hastings, in 1817. 
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the Nerbuddah river. The land is fertile, and produces 
cotton, opium, Eugar, indigo, tobacco, and all the vari- 

s grains of India. Indore is the capital of the Mah- 
ratta cliief Holkar. 

Agra* is situated to the north of Malwa. The west- 
irn and southern parts are hilly and jungly, the rest is 
open and flat. The soil Is well adiipted for indigo, cot- 
ton, and sugar ; the territory between the Gnnges and the 
Jumna is called the Dooab, and is particularly fertile. 

Delhi lies to the north of Agra, and east of Agimere. 
Several territories in this pi-ovince were in 1803 assigned 
liy the British to the support of ihe decayed representa- 
tive of the Mogul family, and the revenue is collected 
under the superintendance of the English resident at 
Delhi.f That part of tlie province of Delhi which lies 
to the east of the Ganges, is called Rohilcund, being 
formerly possessed by a race called Rohillas : it is a fer- 
tile district. The chief town is Bareilly, on the Saukra 
river. 

GuzERAT is situated south of Agimere, between the 
Gulf of Cambay and the Guif of Cutch. The province 
IB extensive, and a considerable portion of the interior is 
hilly, and covered with jungle. The soil in many places 
is fertile, but little improved by cultivation { the country 
is subject to different rajahs and to the IVIahrattas, it ex- 
hibits a vast variety of sects, castes, and customs. Sural 
on the Taptee river, and Cambay belong to the English. 

Cdtch lies between Sinde on the west, and Guserat 
on the east. The interior is studded with hills, mostly 
covered with jungle, where tlie chiefs have their strong 
holds and dens. The greater part of the province is 
poor and barren ; the inhabitants are a warlike race, and 
fond of independence, but uuambitiousof contjuest; they 
are thereibre considered as a strong defence to the fron- 
tiers of the British possessions against the Sindeans. 

■ The easttni piui bclang* to tlie Eaglish, itie western pari (n the 
MahratiB*. 

t All the territory to the ea>Ltward of the Jumna, with t conndir- 
able district round the cli;r of Delhi, belongs to llie British. The rest 
is occupied by Ihc imtivc bhlel'a ; the Seiks iiitiabil itic iioitli-iieit pirt. 
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Anjar, a small district of Cutch^ was ceded to the British 
in 1816. 

SiNDB OB Tatta is bounded on the north by Moultan, 
it is tributary to Afghan* Tatta was formerly the capital 
of this province. The country swarms with military ad- 
venturers, and furnishes mercenaries for the infantry of 
the native Indian powers. 

MovLTAN is bounded on the north by Lahore and 
Afghanistan. The northern and eastern districts are fer- 
tile, being watered by the Penjab, and possessing a very 
rich soil. To the west of the Indus it is sandy and sterile, 
and terminates in a long ridge of black rocks. 

Lahore is situated north-east of Moultan, and is 
chiefly inhabited by the Seiks ; the north-west parts be- 
long to the Afghans. Attock is a celebrated town and 
fort on the eastern bank of the Indus, supposed to be the 
Taxiba of the Greeks, and the place where Alexander, 
Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah crossed that river. 

The Western Peninsula op India. 

The western peninsula of India is bounded on the 
north by the Nerbuddah river, which separates it from 
Hindoostan Proper ; on the east by the Bay of Bengal ; 
on the south by the Gulf of Manora and the Indian 
Ocean ; and on the west by the Arabian Sea. 

FroviDces. Chief Towns. RiTers. 

Gundwana Nagpour Nag. 

Orissa Cuttack Mahamuddy. 

The Circars Rajamundry Godavery. 

Candeish or Khande8h....Burharapour ....Taptee. 

Berar Elichpour Burda. 

Hyderabad or Gol conda.. Hyderabad.. .:...— 

Aurungabad Aurungabad -— 

Bejapour, or Vi8iapour...Bejapour. 

Concan Gheria • ■ 

The Carnatic Madras ' 

Mysore Seringapatam....Cavery. 

Malabar Tellicherry 

Canara Mangalore 

Cochin r.... Cochin < . . 

Travancore Trivanderam •,..—— 
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GuNDWAMA is a large province bounded on the nonli 
by Allahabad and Dahar; on the south by Orissa and the 
river Godavery. The greater part of iliia province is 
mountainous, woody, poor, unhealthy, and thinly peo- 
pled : it contains some diamond mines. 

Ohissa is bounded on the east by the sea and the pro- 
vince of Bengal, and on the north-west by Gundwana. 
All the valuable parts of Orissa are in the possession of 
the British. Balasore is a sea-port on the Booree Bel- 
laun river. In Balasore roads the Calcutta pilots wait 
the arrival of ships, the navigation up the Ganges being 
very dangerous. 

The CiBCAiis. The province called the northern Cir- 
cars, eKtendd along the sea coast from Cuttack to the 
C^rnntic, including a considerable portion of the for- 
mer territory of Orissa. This province is divided into 
five governments, the northernmost is Ganjara : Vizaga- 
patam, Rajamundry, Masulipataui, and Guntoor foUow 
iu regular succession southnrard. The forests of Raja- 
mundry, on the Godavery, produce abundance of large 
teak trees, and ships of 500 tons are built at the mouth 
of the river. Masullpatam is famous for its chintzes. 

Can'dgish or Khanqesh is situated on the Nerbuddah 
river, to the south of Malwa. A consiiierable portion of 
this province belonged to the Holkar family, but his do- 
minions here were ceded to the British in 1818. 

Behar* has Khandcsh to the north-west, and Aurun- 
gabad to the south. It is thinly inhabited, and little cul- 
tivated, but some parts of it are naturally fertUe and con- 
tain rich grass pastures. 

Htderabai) or Golconda, is situated between the 
Kriefana and Godavery rivers. The laud is elevated and 
the Burtace hilly, the soil is naturally productive, but the 
cultivators are poor and oppressed. The Nizani is a vas- 
sal of the British government. The city of Golconda, 
though renowned for its diamond mines, contains none 
at present ; but the fortress is a considerable depot for 
diamonds brought from other parts to be polished and 
faabioaed for sale by the diamond merchants of Golconda. 
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AuRUNGABAD OR DowLATABAD, 18 Situated to the 
south of Candeish and Malwa ; and to the north of Visia- 
poun Its surface is very irregular, and, in general 
mountainous, having the Gauts on the west. The for- 
tress of Amednagur is beautifully situated in the middle 
of this province ; it is in the possession of a Mahratta 
chief. Dowlatabad is a town and strong fortress belong- 
ing to the Nizam. 

Bejapour, or Visiapour, lies to. the south of ^u<f 
rungabad ; it is traversed by a great Chain of mountains, 
a continuation of the western Gauts. The chief towns 
are Bejapour, Poonah*, and Saturah. 

CoNCAN is situated to the west of Bejapour along the 
ooasty between the island of Bombay and Goa. It gra- 
dually declines westward from the Gauts towards the sea, 
and contains many streamjs but no large rivers. The 
chief places are Bancoote or Fort Victoria, Severndroog, 
and Gheria. Concan is sometimes called the Pirate 
Coast, because it was formerly subject to the pirate An- 
gria and his successors. 

The Carnatic extends along the coast of Coromandel 
from the south of the Krishna river to Cape Comorin. 
The principal places are Madras, Arcot, the French 
settlement of Pondicherry, Tanjore, the Danish settle- 
ments of Tranquebar, Madura, and Tinnevelly. 

Mysore is situated between 1]. and 15 degrees of 
north latitude, and is surrounded by the British ter- 
ritories, subject to the presidency of Madras. The re- 
gular surface is elevated about 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea. As this province is now connected with 
British interests, instead of a rival state, as under 
Hyder Ally and Tippoo Saib, it is a powerful ally. 
The principal towns are Seringapatam, Chittledroog, 
Bangalore, and Bednore. 

Malabar lies betwen the 10th and 13th degree of 
north latitude. To the north it is bounded by the pro- 
vince of .Canara, on the south by Cochin, on the east by 
the Gauts, and on the west by the sea. The chief pro- 
duce of the country is timber, sandal-wood, cocoa-nuts, 
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* llie capital of a Mahratta chief called the Peshwa. 
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coir, and black pe[iper. Tlie principal towns are Ca- 
licut, Telllclterry, Mah^, aud Cananorc ; all subject to the 
Dritisl). 

Canara is bounded on the north by Concan and Be- 
japour, on the east by Mysore, and on the south bv 
Malabar. It produces abundance of rice, and a great 
variety of vegetables. Sandal-wood, sugar-cane, pepper, 
and cocoa-nuts are plentiful; and it is calculated that 
3000 teak-wood trees are cut down annually. There are 
many towns along the coast ; the country was ceded to 
the British in 1799. 

Cochin is situated between Malabar and Travancore. 
The chief towns are Cochin and Cranganor. The Rajah 
of Cochin is tributary to the British. 

TRAVANConE extends from Cochin to Cape Comorin, 
It produces grain, sago, sugar, salt, pepper, cardamoms, 
cocoa-nuts, cassia, frankincense and other aromatic 
drugs. The principal towns are Trivanderam, TravaHcore, 
and Anjenga. The Rajah is protected by and tributary 
to the British. 



14. Ths Eastehh Peninsula 



' Imdia.* 



The Eastern peninsula of India is bounded on the 
north by the niountaios of Bootan and by China; on the 
east by the Gulf of Tonquin and the Chinese sea; on the 
eoulh by the Gulf of Siain and the -Strait of Malacca; 
imd on the west by the Indian Ocean and the Bay of 
Bengal. 



Assam........... Jorhal : Burrainpooter, 

The Birman empire.. U mm e rap oora On a lake. 

Siam Juthia Menam. 

Maylaya Malacca 

Tonquin Kescho Sang-Kol. 

Laos.,.,.. Lantchang Mecon. 
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Provinces, Chief Towns, Riven^ &«. 

Cochinchina Ke-Hoa ,.*. 

Cambodia Cambodia or Levek^MecOD. 

Tsiompa ^ Saigong ....i^- 

. Assam joins the north-east part of Bengal : it i» aitualeJ 
ID a valley through which the Burrampooter^ or Brahoui' 
pootra flows. The country is fertile and produces ricer 
irory, lac, pepper, silk, and cotton. GM is found in 
the beds of the rivers, and borax and musk are exported. 
The ancient capital was Ghergong, defended by an ex- 
tensive fortress called Rungpore. 

. The Binman Empire includes Ava, Arracau, Pegu, 
Martaban, and part of Siam. It is bounded on tlie north 
by Assam ; on the east by China, Laos, and Cambodia; 
on the south by Siam ; and on the west by Bengal an^ 
the sea. 

This country exhibits every variety of soil. A flat 
tnarshy delta extends along the mouth of the Irawaddj. 
Beyond this are pleasing hills,, picturesque vallies, ana 
high mountains. The plains and vallies produce rice, 
com, sugar-canes, tobacco, indigo, cotton, &q. There 
are also mines of gold» silver, rubies, sapphires, &c., neiir 
the river Keenduem which falls into the Irawaddy. 

The chief towns are Munnipore, Arracan, Ummxba- 
pooRA*, Monchaboo, Pegu, and the sea-port of Rani- 
goon on the Irawaddy. 

Siam consists of a vast extended plain, which is inter- 
sected by the river Menan>. It it separated from Pegm 
on the west by a chain of mountains ; on the east another 
chain separates it from Laos and Cambodia. As the in- 
terior of this country has not been traversed by any 
European the topography is of course very imperfect. 
The banks of the Menam are low and marshy^ but very 
populous from Bankok to Juthia.f Ligore, in the pe- 
ninsi^la of Malacca, on the Gulf of Siam, belongs to the 
Siamese. 

Malaya is connected with Siam by the lathmus of 

* Ava, the ancient capital, is new in nuoa. 
t Called also Siam, and Odic, 
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Kraw. The country is intersected by a chain of lofty 
mountains, and covered with extensive forests anil 
marshes, so thai it is sery difficult to penetrate into the 
interior; and the Malaya, who act as guides, ai'e in 
general more dangerous than the tigers and serpents 
-with which the country abounds. Tin is the only 
mineral substance exported ; the other exports I 
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13 are Pera, Patany, Salengore, Pahang, 
, Singapore, &c. 

.tuated on a gulf of that name to the 
On the north and west the country ii 
, the centre and sea coast present 
The Tonquinese cultivate potatoes, 
mangoes, lemons, cocoa-nuts, pine- 



pepper, sago, 

gold-dust, 

silks. 

The chief 
Queda, Mali 

TONQUIN 

south of Chi 
skirted by 
one extensive pli 
yams, plantains, 

apples, oranges, &c. ; their manufactures are silk and 
cotton goods, muskets, porcelain, Chinese paper, var- 
nished furniture, and hardware. Besides Kescho, the 
capital, there are the cities of Han-Vints, Tranash, 
Kausang, Hun-Nam or Hean. 

Laos is situated to the north of Cambodia, and north- 
east of Slam, and is separated from all the adjoining 
states by high mountains and thick forests. This country 
is very little known to Europeans, and the accounts 
given of it are contradictory. The chief town is Lant- 
chang or Langionc. 

CocMiHCHiNA extends along the Chinese sea from 
Tonquin to Tsiompa. It consists of a long plain, between 
the sea coast, and a chain of mouulaiua running parallel 
with the coast. The plain is very fertile, and produces 
idl the tropical fruits, rice and sugar. The forests af- 
ford Tose-wood, iron-wood, ebony, sapan, sandal-wood, 
eagle- wood, and calanibac. 

The principal towns are Ke-Hoa, Faifo, and Turoo, on 
a fine bay of that name. The Paracels and other small 
islands on the coast abound in the nests of the Salangan 
swallow ; these nests are formed of a glutinous substaaKC 
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which is used in soups, and highly esteemed by th<^ 
Chinese. 

Cambodia is situated on the eastern coast of the Gulf 
of Siam. There are but few authentic accounts of Canw 
bodia, and none of modem date, llie coast is, in ge^ 
nera], flat and overgrown with wood ; various sorts oi' 
precious stones are found among the mountains, also* 
gold. The soil is fertile, producing abundance of rice, 
legumes, fruits, and medicinal plants, gamboge, &c. 

This country also produces considerable quantities o£ 
ivory, rose-wood, sandal-wood, eagle-wood, calambac, 
teak, and iron-wood. 

TsioMPA is a small province situated between Cpchin- 
China and Cambodia* The country is barren^ intensely 
hot, and very unhealthy during a great part of the year. 
The little commerce which Tsiompa has, is carried^ on by 
Saigong, at the mouth of the river Cambodia.. 

EAST INDIAN ISLANDS.* 
I. The Sunda Islands. 

The Sunda Islands are situated in the Indian Ocean^ 
between 95 and 118 degrees of east longitude, and be- 
tween 7 degrees north and 8 degrees south latitude, com- 
prehending the islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo; Bally^ 
Madura, Banca, &c. 

Sumatra lies between 95 arid 106 degrees east lon- 
gitude, and between 6 degrees south, and 5° SC north 
latitude. It is separated from Malacca by the Straits of 
Malacca, and from Java by the Straits of Sunda. It is 
about 1300 miles long and 200 broad. The English 
East India Company had two settlements here, Ben^ 
coolen, latitude 3° 49' south, long. 102** 6' east, and 
Fort Marlborough near it.f 

Palembang. on the north-east coast of Sumatra, exports 
pepper, rattans, silk, cotton, ivory, cats'-eyes, sulphur, 
salt, wax, rice, benzoin, indigo, tobacco^ buffaloes, and 

* Malte-Brun designates the East Indian islands bj the name 
bf Ocea^ica. 

' -f. Given up to the Dutch tn exchange for the town and fort of Ma» 
lacca, and the isbnd of Singapore. 
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gold. There are tin mines in the counlry, and the forest* 
abound m ebony- 

Achea is liltewise a place of importance, in latitude, 
-5' 22' north, longitude 95" 40' east ; it carries on a con- 
siderable trade with the natives of thecoast of Coroniandel- 

The island of Singapore, between Sumatra and Ma- 
lacca, has within a few years been occupied by the 
English, and constituted a free port, 

Java lies between 104° 55' and il*"*?' east loiif^ilude, 
and is separated from Sumatra by the Strait of Suiulit. 
Batavia, the principal place belonging to the Dutch in 
the East Indies, lies in this island, latitude 6° Iff north. 
longitude 106° 57' east. The East India ships, (o bik! 
from China, go through the Straits oF Sunda. 

Samarang, in the north of the island, is a large coiu- 
■nercial town, with a considerable European ijopulation. 
The climate, though not very salubrious, is far preferable 
f that of Batavia. The city of Bantam was once a rich 
and flourishing place, but is now little better than a ini- 
iterable village. The island belongs to the Dutch, being 
restored to them by the English in 1816. 

Borneo licit between 7 degrees north, and 4 dcgrets 
south latitude, and between 109 and 1 IS degrees of ea$t 
longitude. It is 760 miles in length and 620 in breadth. 
Borneo was discovered by the Portuguese, in lo'il. 
The central parts have never been explored by Euro- 
peans, and the insalubrity of the climate has prevented 
them from frequenting its Shores. 

The principal towns are Borneo at the north of tlie 
island, and Benjerniassin on the south. Gold is fnuiii) iit 
large quantities in the island, and in the west and south 
coast are valuable diamond mines. 

The Pongo, the largest of the monkey tribe, equalling 
the human race in stature, is found in this island ; aiKO 
the Ouran-outang, an animal bearing an intimate resem- 
blance in figure and propensities to the human species ; 
its limbs are slender, and its height scarcely exceeds 
three feet. 

BAtLY is separated from die east end of the island of 
Java by the Straits of Ball}-, through which the East 
India ships sometimes pass to ami from China, and sonify- 
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times they pass through the Straits of Alass, between the 
island of JLombock and Sumbawa. The southern point of 
this island is in latitude 8^ 56' south, longitude 1 15^ 23' east. 

Maduiu. is separated from the north-east of Java bj 
a narrow. channel; the scenery of the island is picturesque^ 
and the country throughout is fertile and tolerably culti- 
vated. The chief town is Sam&nap. 

Banca is separated from the island of Sumatra by the 
Straits of Banca. The southernmost point of this island 
is in latitude S^ A? south, longitude 106^ 17' east. 

Banca is situated opposite to Palembang in Sumatra : 
there are several tin mines in the island which are 
worked by a colony of Chinese. The island belongs to 
the Dutch. 

BiLLiTONT is separated from Banca by Gaspar Straits, 
through which the vessels bound for China pass, after 
passing the Straits of Sunda. This island contains some 
iron mines. 

II. Islands to the West and North of Somatra. 

The island of Ntas is fertile and populous. A great 
trade is carried on between it and the town of Nattal id 
Sumatra. 

The Nassau or Poggy Islands consist of rocks and 
mountains covered with forests which afford excellent 
timber. The sago-tree grows in plenty and constitutes 
the chief article of food to the inhabitants. Cocoa-nut 
trees, bamboos, and the common fruits of Sumatra, are 
found here. 

The Nicobar islands form three small groupe between 
6^ 51' and 9° 25' north latitude. The most northerly is 
called Car Nicobar, and the southermost Sambelong. 
These islands produce plenty of cocoa, areca, susar- 
canes, sassafras, excellent teak timber. The edible 
birds* nests, so much esteemed in China, abound here and 
in the Andaman islands. 

The Andaman islands are situated to the north of the 
Nicobar islands, between 10*^ 15' and 13* SOf north lati- 
tude, and in 92*^ SO/ east longitude. The inhabitants of 
these islands are an extremely savage race. 
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Phlo Penakg, or Prince of Wales' Island, is on 
the coast of Malacca oppo^iite to Queila. This island 
wac originally granted to an officer in the East India 
Companys' aervjce, by the king of Queda, as a portion 
for his ilattghter whom that officer had married; it was 
aflertrards sold to ihe East India Company. The harbour 
is good, and so situated, as in Konie measure to command 
ihe Strait of Malacca; while the soil is rich, covered 
wilh teak forests, sugar-canes, and rice fields, and well 
adapted to the cultivation of pepper and indigo. 

III. The Philippines, Moluccas, Timor, &c. 

The Philippine Islands, or Manillas, lie between 
€ and 19 degrees north latitude, and between 115 and 

126 degrees east longitude. There are several huodredi 
of these islands : the largest is Lucon/a, or Luzon ; the 
chief towns, Manilla, latitude 14° 36* north, longitude 
120° 59' ea«t, and new Segovia. — Mindanao is the next 
island in size to Luconia, and is the farthest island south- 
ward. These islands were discovered by Magellan, in 
1521. They belong to Spain, being conquered by the 
Spaniards in the reign of Philip II. 

The orange tree grows in the open fields to the height 
of thirty feet. Among the indigenous plants are the 
cotton tree, the bambooi the banana, the mango, the pine- 
apple, ginger, pepper, and cassia. The exports are 
birds' nests, cassia, gold dust, pepper, rattans, sago, 
tortise -shell, wax, honey, amber, marble, tar, brim- 
stone, &c. 

Celebes, or Macassae, lies between 6 degrees south 
and 2 degrees north latitude; between 118 and 134 de- 
grees east longitude. It is separated from Borneo by 
the Strait of Macassar, from the Moluccas on the east by 
the Molucca passage, and to the north it has the sea of 
Sooloo. The figure of Celebes is extremely irregular. 
Vegetables grow here in great variety. The hills are 
covered with woods, and the plains and valliea afford nu- 
merous fi-uits and plants. Kice, sugar cane, sago, and 
cotton are abundant. The principal place in the island it 
Macassar, a fortified town in the possession of the Dutch. 
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The . Moluccas, commonly called the Spice, or "Cloie 
Islands, lie between the island of Celebes and New 
Guinea. The principal are Gilolo (the north point in 
latitude 2« 17' north, longitude 127'' 2(y east), Ceram, 
and Amboyna, south-west of Ceram; The Banda, or 
Nutmeg-Islands, lie south of Seram. 'The nutmeg is 
said togrow on these islands only ; the coat of the nutmeg 
is the spice we call mace. — These Islands have been prin- 
cipally subject to the Dutch ever since the year 1607. 
They were taken by the English in 1796, but after« 
wards restored to the Dutch. 

The Keys are situated south-east of Banda, ai\d are fer- 
tile in cocoa, lemon and orange trees. They received 
their present name from the Dutch, and are situated in 
about 6 degrees of south latitude, and 133® SC east 
longitude. 

Aroo island lies to the east of the Keys and south of 
New Guinea. It abounds in all the Fruits of the Moluc- 
cas ; the surface is low and covered witli woods. Birds 
of Paradise, and the Lori, are plentiful. 

Timor Laot is situated south-west of the Keys, which* 
with the Island of Laarat forms a large bay. The Dutch 
have a military station at Baber, a small island to the 
west of Timor Laot. 

Timor is about 250 miles long, and from 30 to 00 
miles in breadth. The south west point is in latitude 
10^ 22' south, longitude 123® 30' east. Its lime-stone 
mountains, composed of sea shells at elevations of 800 
feet arc covered with all sorts of trees and shrubs. The 
exports are sandal wood, Salangan swallow's nests, and 
bees' wax. The Dutch had a settlement at Coepang, 
and there were several Portuguese establishments in the 
north of the island, but they have been, in a great 
measure, abandoned. 

The neighbouring islands to Timor, are Saver, Sandal 
Wood Island, Samao, and Sulor island. 

Flo R IS is nearly as large as Timor. It is very little 
known : the only European settlement on it is Larantuca, 
lielonging to the Portuguese. To the west of Floris 
arc the islands of Sapy or Sumbawa, and Lombock. 



Ceylon is situated soutli-east of the Carnatic, iVaiii 
which it is eeparateil by Palk'a passage ; it lies between 
S° W and 9^ 37' north latitude.and between 79° 15' and 
82" of east longitude; its length is about 280 miles, and 
breadth ItSO. 

Guavus, papaw, pomegranate, batnboo, sugar catie, 
pepper, tobacco and various articles of export grow here. 
The chief commodity is cinnamon, and the best trees 
f;raw in the neighbourhood ofColumbo. 

The chief towns are Candy, in the middle ul' the 
iglaud; Trincomalee on the eastei-n coast; Colombo on the 
western coast ; JaiFnapatam on the northern coast ; and 
Point lie Galle on the south. The island of Ceylon 
belongs to Great Britain. 

The Maldive islands he south-west of Cape Comorin, 
and extend from the equator to 7° 15' north latitude. 
The large islands are inhabited and cultivated, but a great 
. number are mere rooks and shoals, many of which ar^ 
flooded at spring tides. The cocoa-nut tree is the chief 
vegetable production ; ambergris and coral are col- 
lected in great abundance on the shores. An important 
fishery of cowries is carried on. 

The Laccadivb islands are situated to the north of the 
Maldives, off the coast of Malabar, between 10° and 
12° 36' north latitude : they are tliirty-two in number, 
hefides rocks. They yield no grain, their only produce 
being cocoa-nuls, betel-nuts, and plantains. The inha- 
bitants are poor, and subsist on cocoa-nuts and lish. 
These islands are polilicatly dependent on Canarn, and 
under the' dominion of the English. 

The island of Goa lies in 15° 3 1' north latitude, and 
73° 35' east longitude. Thecity of Goa is the capital of 
the Portuguese settlements in the East Indies. This 
island is about 27 miles in circumference, and contains 
one of the best fortified ports in the Indies. 

The island of Bombay is situated in 18" 57' north htti- 
tude, and 72° 43' east longitude ; it is the seat of the 
principal British settlement on the west coast of India. 
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Bombay is a barren rock, unfit (pr agriculture ; bat pos- 
sesses great advantages for trade and for ship building. 
The view of the bay from the fort is extremely beautiful. 

The island of Salseite, on the north of Bombay, is 
connected with it by a narrow causeway; it is 18 miles 
long and 13 broad. 

Elephanta is a beautiful island, about 7 miles from 
Bombay, and five from the continent ; composed of two 
long hills with a narrow valley between them. At the 
lai^ding place there was formerly an il]-s|iaped colossal 
statue of an elephant, cut out of the solid rock, which 
has now, in a great measure, fallen to pieces. From 
this statue the Portuguese gave the island its present 
name. 

RIV|!RS, &C. IN INDIA. 

The Ganges issues, in a small stream, from under a 
mass of perpetual s|iow accumulated on the south side of 
the Himalaya mountains which border on Thibet. It 
receives the Go&ray the Jumnaf the Soane, and several 
other considerable rivers. 

The BurrampooteTi or Brahmapootra^ rises near the lake 
Manas-sa-rowar in Tliibet, and flows through that coun- 
try under the name of the Sampoo ; it runs through 
Assam, where it is called the Brahmapootra ; it afterwards 
enters Bengal, where it receives the name ofMegna^ and 
falls into the Bay of Bengal. 

The Indus, or Sinde, is said to have its source in a 
range of mountains in Tartary, and passes through the 
mountains called Hindoo Koosh. It receives the Cabul^ 
from the west; at Attock it is confined by hills, and is 
very deep and rapid ; continuing its course southward 
it is joined by the Putijnud which is formed by the 
Penjaby or five rivers of Lahore, and falls into the 
Arabian sea, north-west of the Gulf of Cutch. 

The Nerbuddah rises in Gundwana, runs westward 
through Malwa and Khandesh, and falls into the Gulf of 
Cambay near the city of Broach. Two other large rivers 
have their source near that of the Nerbuddah, viz. the 
Sloane^ which runs eastward into the Ganges, and the 
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Mahanaddi/, which flo«*8 southward, and then eastward, 
and falls into the sea below Cuttack. 

The Taplee, or Taptee, risea in Gundwana, and 
creased hy a number of streams in the province of Khan- 
desh. It falls into the sea near Surat. 

The Gadaveri/ rises near the western Ghauts, north- 
east of Bombay. It receives the fVurda,' Bain-Gonga, 
and several other streams : is divided i^]to two hranches 
Rajamuiidry, and falls into the Bay of Bengal. 

llie Krishna, or Kiitna, rises near Satarah in BejapoL 
it is joined hy the Beemtih, Malpiirha and several other 
rivers, and falls into the Bay of Bengal near Masulipataoi . 

The Caverv, or Caavery, rises near the coast of Malabar, 
runs through the Mysore near Seringapatam, and the 
Carnatic. It is divided into two branches opposite tn 
Trichinopoly, and forms the island of Seringham, 

The Iravsaddjf is supposed to rise in Thibet : it passes 
tbrough the Birraan Empire by Umraerapoora, and is 
joined by the Keenduem'm latitude 21° 45' north, and falls 
into the Gulf of Martaban at Rangoon. 

Tlie Thaluan, or river of Martaban, falls into the Gulf 
of Siam below Bankok. 

The Mecon, Mei-kong, or river of Cambodia, is supposed 
to rise in Thibet, and to pass through Vu-nan, a province 
ID China. It falls into the Chinese sea near Saiyong. 

AUSTRALASIA, OR SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Australasia, a tenn lately introduced into geography, 
eomprehendsNew Holland, Van Diemen'a Land, Papua or 
Kew Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, Louisiade, 
Sdomon's Islands, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and 
New Zealand. 

New Holland lies between 10° 30* and 39° south 
latitude, and between 1 1 1 and 1 iiS degrees of east longi- 
tude. Its greatest length from west to east, viz. from 
Shark's Bay to Sandy Cape, is 2670 miles, and its breadth 
from north to south, viz. from Cape York to Bass Strait, 
is 2020 miles. Tl)e convicts are transported from Eng- 
land to this island ; the principal settlement is Sidney 
Cove, near Port Jackson. 
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The eastern coast is called New South Wales, and con- 
tains several towns, besides Sidney the ca{Htal, viz. Para- 
matta, Windsor, Liverpool, &c. North of Port Jackson 
are coal-raines wbieh are easily worked. The indigenous 
alimentary plants -in this country are very few; but all 
the vegetables grown in England are produced in the 
English Colony. It is also- famed for the goodness and 
variety of its fruits; peaches, apricots, nectarines, 
oranges, lemons, guavas, loquets, clierries, walnuts, 
almonds grapes, pears, pomegranates, and melons, attain 
the highest maturity in the open air. 

Norfolk island and Lord Hotoes island, on tlie east of 
New Holland, abound in green turtles, which also appear 
on the coast of New Holland. 

Vam Diemen*s Land* is an island separated from 
New South-Wales by a channel called Bass' Strait, which 
is about iOO miles broad and contains a great many small 
islands. It is situated between 40° 42' and 43° 43' south 
latitude, and between 145° 31' and 148° 22^6381 longitude. 
Many fine tracts of land are found on the very borders 
of the sea, and the interior possesses a soil well-adapted 
to all the purposes of civilized man. There is not such 
a variety or abundance of fruit in Van Diemen's Land as 
in New South Wales, but apples, gooseberries, and cur- 
rants are raised without dimculty. Hobart Town is the 
capital. The exports from this island are cattle, sheep, 
wool, flour, corned meats, dried fish, hides, barilla, tan- 
ning bark, seal skins, whale oil, and spars. 

New Guinea, or Papua, lies between 1 and 12 de- 
grees of south latitude, and between 131 and 155 degrees 
of east longitude. It is separated from the north part of 
New Holland by a strait, through which Captain Cook 
sailed. The country is diversified by high hills, inter- 
spersed with groves of cocoa-nut trees, plantations, bread- 



* There is another Van Diemen's Land at the nortli of New 
IloiUand. The Van Diemen's land here described was formerly sup- 
posed to be joined to the south of New Holland. Some writers ima- 
gine thut when New Holland comes to be properly explored, it wili be 
found to conRist of several islands intersected by narrow sei«. 
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fruit trees, &c. and afford from the sen a variety ot' de- 
lightful prospects. 

Nothing is known of this island beyond ihe line of 
coast, and that very imperl'ectly. 

Hew Britain 'is situated lo the norlh-east of New 
Guinea, in 4° south latitude, and 1,51° eaj^t longitude. 
It abounds with high hills and large trees. Eastward of 
New Britain, and in the straits which separate it from 
the neigbouring islands, there are a great number of small 
islands apparently very fertile. 

New Ireland is a long narrow island, separated from 
the no'.'th part of New Britain by a strait through which 
Captain Carteret passed in 1767- It abounds with a 
variety of trees anel birds. To the north, west of this 
island there is a cluster of 20 or 30 islands seen by Cap- 
tain Carteret ; one of considerable extent, was called New 
Hanover : the rest were called the Admiralty Islands. 

LouisiADE consists of a cluster of islands situated lo 
the south-east of New Guinea in latitude 11° south, lon- 
gitude 153° east. Louisiade was formerly thought to be 
a single island, but it is now found to consist of a num- 
ber nf, islands of different sizes, interspersed with dan- 
gerous shoals and reefs. 

Solomon's Islands are situated south-east of New 
Ireland between 5 and I'J degrees of south latitude, and 
155 and 162 degrees east longitude. These islands are 
very little known : they were seen by Commodore Byron 
in June, 1765, who called them Danger Islands, on ac- 
count of the number of rocks and shoals which render 
the access to them dangerous. They had a fertile and 
beautiful appearance, and seemed to be well inhabited. 

The New Hebrides are situated between H and'il 
degrees of south latitude, and 166 and 17i degrees of east 
longitude. Captain Cook surveyed these islands in 1773 
and gave them their present name. Tlie largest island 
was formerly called Tierra Australia del Espiritu Santo. 
The soil of these islands appears to be fertile, vegetables 
being every where produced iii great variety. Figs, nut- 
megs, and oranges, are abundant, as well as uucon.nuts, 
antl bread-fruit, and the sugar-cane. 
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Nbw Caledonia is situated a little to the south-west 
of the New Hebrides. It lies between 20 and 2S degrees 
of south latitude, and between 163 and 168 degrees of 
east longitude. It is about 87 leagues long and 10^ 
broad ; a few leagues eastward of this island are two ' 
small islands, called the island of Pines and Boiany island. 

New Zealand lies between 34* and 48 degrees of 
south latitude, and between 166 and 179 degrees of east 
longitude. It consists of two large islands, separated by 
a strait about 5 leagues broad, called Cook's strait. 

The northern island appears, in general, well adapted 
for the purposes of cultivation ; but the southern island 
is described as mountainous and apparently bail^en. The 
Phormium tenax, or flax of New Zealand, has excited 
particular attention, being of a beautiful silky appearance, 
and the plant remarkably tall ; it has been transplanted^ 
and is found to succeed in the climate of France. 

POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia* is a new term applied to the numeroui 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, east of Australasia and the 
Phillippine islands. The principal groupes are the Pelew 
Islands, the Ladrone Islands, the Carolinas, Mulgrave't 
Islands, the Society Islands, the Sandwich Islands, &c. 

' The Pelew Islands are a cluster of small islands, 
situate between 5 and 9 degrees of north latitude, and 
between 130 and 136 degrees of east longitude from 
Greenwich, lying in a N. E. and S. W. direction. They 
are long, but narrow, of a moderate height, and well 
covered with wood. The principal island is CoroorfiLa, of 
which the town of Pelew is the capital. Captain Wilson, 
who commanded the Antelope Packet belonging to the 
East India Company, was wrecked on one of these islands 
in August 1783. 

* Polynesia merely signifies many islandSf and seems to be a vi^ise 
term without any definite meaning. M. Make-Brun distingui^et 
•11 the East Indian Islands to the east and south of the Eastern Pe> 
uinsula of India, as well as Australasia, by the name of Oetanko^ » 
ttrm, if possible, more indefinite than Polynesia. 
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* 'ilie Ladbose Islands. The Marian or Lailrurte 
islanda lie between 12° and 21° north latitude, and in 
115 degrees east longitude. The Spaniards have a fort 
and a small garrison at Guam, the soul hern most island. 
These islands were discovered by Magellan in 1521, who 
called them the Ladrones. on account of the strong pro- 
pensity of the inhabitants to thieving. In the reign of 
Philip IV. of .Spain they were called the Marians, in 
honour of the Queen, Mai'y-Ann of Austria. Lord Anson, 
in hia voyage round the world, anchored at the island of 
Tinian in the year 171-2. 

The Cakolinas were discovered by the Spaniards in 
1626, and were named from the Spanish Monarch Charlet 
11. They are situated to the south and south-east of the 
Ladrone islands, the westernmost island is called Yap. 
The natives resemble those of the Philippines, hence thc»* 
islands are sometimes called the New Phiiippines. 

Mltlgrave Islands are situated between the equator 
and 10 degrees north latitude, and in 172" east longitude. 
They were discovered in 1 788 ; they are low, and produce 
cocoas, oranges, and cabbage palms. 

The Navigator's Islands were discovered by Bou- 
gainville in 1 768, and explored by De la P^rouse in 1 787 ; 
they are 10 in number. At the island of Mouna, or 
Maoona, M. De Langle, captain of the Astrolabe, and 
eleven ofScers and sailors, were massacred by the natives, 
who are represented as thievish, treacherous, and fero- 
cious. These islands lie in 14 degrees of south latitude, 
and in 169° of west longitude. The largest island, called 
Pola, is about 43 miles in length and 21 in breadth. 

The Fbejee Islands are situated in about 175 degree* 
of east longitude, and extend from 15' 33' to 19° IS' 
south latitude. The inhabitants are a ferocious race of 
cannibals. 

Tub Friendlv Islands are situated between 15 and 
92 degrees south latitude, and between 1 77° east and 176' 
west longitude. The islands are numerous, the principal 
of ithich was called New Amsterdam, by Tasman, a 
Dutch navigator, who discovered it in 1642 ; but the 
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natives call it ToKGAtABCo. This island is situated in 
21* 8' south latitude, and 175° west longitude. 

The Society Islands lie between 16 and 17 degrees 
of south latitude, and between 150 and 152 degrees of 
west longitude. ITiese islands were discovered by Captain 
Cook in 1769. They are six in nutnber, the principal 
are Huaheine, Ulitea, Otaha, Bolabola, and Marica.- 
Huaheiue is about SI leagues north-west of O-Taheitee, 
and its productions are exactly the same. 

The Island of O-Taheitee is situated in 17 degrees 
of south latitude, and in 14*9 degrees of West longitude. 
It is about SO leagues in circuit, consists of two penin- 
sulas, and contains several excellent bays and harbours. 
This island was discovered by Captain Wallis in 1767; 
it was visited by Captain Cook in 1769, who, in company 
with Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander, made an accu- 
rate survey of the island. 

The Marquesas, a group of islands first discovered 
by the Spaniards, were visited by Captain Cook in 1789. 
The largest of them, called La Dominica, is situated iii 
9 degrees of south latitude, and in 139 degrees of west 
longitude. The inhabitants are well made, of a tawny 
complexion, and greatly resemble the natives of O-Ta- 
heitee. 

Ingram's Islands. These islands were discovered by 
Captain Joseph Ingram, of Boston, in America, on the 
19tli of April, 1791. They are seven in number, and lie 
N. N. W. of the Marquesas, in 9 degrees of south lati- 
tude, and in 140° 30' of west longitude. 

The Sandwich Islands lie between 19 and 22 degrees 
north latitude, and between 155 and 159 degrees west 
longitude* They are 12 in number, the largest of them 
is called O'why'hee. The air of these islands is, in 
general, salubrious, and many of the vegetable produc- 
tions are the same with those of the Society Islands. 
The inhabitants resemble those of O-Taheitee, and are 
represented by Captain King as a mild and affectionate 
people. The death of Captain Cook, at OVhy'hee, in 
1779, did not proceed from the ferocity of the natives, 
but from a sudden impulse of undeserved resentment. 
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The mhabitantg of these islands, with the assistance 
of the English and Americans, have built several, mer- 
chant ships, with which they already perform voyages to 
the north-west coast of America, and even propose ta 
visit Canton. 
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Africa lies between 34® 2& south, and 37** 3(y north 
latitude; and between 17** 47' west, and Bl° S5' east 
longitude. It is 4990 miles from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Cape Blanc, near Tunis, in the Mediterranean ; 
and 4670 from Cape Verd to Cape Guardafui, near the 
Strait of Babelmandel. 

It is bounded .on the north by the Mediterranean, which 
separates it from Europe ; on the east by the Isthmus of 
Suez, which joins it to Asia, by the Red Sea, the Strait 
of Babelmandel, the Indian Ocean, and the Channel of 
Mozambique ; on the south by the Southern Ocean ; and 
on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, which separates it 
from America and the West Indies.^ 

The States of Barbaky.^ 

These states are bounded on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea ; and consist of Moroccof and Fez, Algiers,;!: 
Tunis§, Tripoli||, Barcaf, and Biledulgerid**, &c. 

* These countries were, by turns, possessed by the Oirthaginians, 
Romans, Greeks, Saracens, Vandals, Arabs, Moors, and Turks; and 
vrere known to the ancients by the names of Mauritania, Numidia* 
Africa Proper, and Libya. 

-f Part of the ancient Mauritania. 

^ Part of Mauritania and Africa Proper. 

§ Part of Africa Proper, 

tl Part of Africa Proper. 

^ The ancient Libya. 

** The ancient Numidia and part of Mauritania. 
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The Empirb of Moroooo is utaaUd at the nosA- 
western extremity of Africa, its limits are yerj indefinite* 
It is separated into two parts by the great chain of Atlas 
which traverses it from east to west, and then from north 
to south ; it is bounded on the north by Fez, and on the 
west by the Atlantic. 

All travellers join in praising the fertility of Morocco ; 
this fertility, however, seems to be confined to those 
parts in which sufficient supplies of water co-operate 
with the goodness of the soil and the heat of the climate. 
The chief town is Morocco* 

Fez lies to the north-east of Morocco, and extends to 
the Strait of Gibraltar. The chief towns aro Fez, Me- 
•quinez, Salee, Tangier, Ceuta, Melilla, &c» 

'Algiers is one of the principal of the Barbary States* 
It is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ; on the 
east by Tunis ; on the soutn by Biledulgerid, or Belad* 
eUDjerid^ the land of Dates ; and on the west by Fe:^. 
The Algerines have always been considered as a naval 
and piratical power. In the year 1816 the powerful bat- 
teries, by which the harbour of Algiers was defended, 
were completely destroyed by Lord Exmouth, and their 
£eet reduced to ashes. 

Tunis lies to the east of Algiers ; it was formerly the 
seat of the Carthaginian power. The inhabitants of Tu- 
nis are more civilized than the Algerines, but less power- 
ful. The country along the sea shore is rich in olives, 
and contains many towns and populous villages* Tunis, 
the capital, is situated near the ruins of Carthage ; it has 
manufactures of velvets, silks, cloths, &c. The chief 
exports consist of woollen stuffs, red bonnets, gold dust, 
lead, oils, and morocco leather : the most active part of 
the trade is carried on with France. 

Tripoli is situated to the north of Fezzan, on the 
Mediterranean, between the Gulf of Cabes and the Gulf 
of Sidra.* It is an extensive territory ; but almost depo- 
pulated, full of barren deserts, and a prey to anarchy* 



* Th«M Golfs wert fonnerly called «< Syrtis mitior,*' and <* SyrlH 
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The soil near the coast is tolerably fertile, producing; 
dates, oranges, citrons, figs, almoDils, and many other 
fruits. In winter there is abundance of all kinds of pulse, 
cabbages, turnips, and onions; in Bummer, cucumbers 
and melonE. The chief town is Tripoli, 

Babca, the ancient Cyrenaica, forms an extensive- 
coast between Tripoli and Egypt : the western part is 
tolerably fertile, but the interior, and the whole of ibe 
tract bordering on Egypt, is a complete desert of Band. 
The sovereignty of Barca is divided by two Beys, ap- 
pointed by the Bey of Tripoli; one of them resides at 
Derne, the other at Bengazi ; both these towns are situated 
on the Mediterranean. 

BiLEDULGEitiD, or Belad-el-Djerid, the Land of 
Dates, is an extensive country, situated immediately lo 
the south of Algiers and Tunis. The extent is very inde- 
finite : the Arabs gave the name of the " Land of Dates " 
to all the countries situated on the southern declivity of 
the Atlas, as far as the Great Desert. The inhabicouU 
are a mixture of ancient Africans and wild Arabs, 

Fezzan is bounded by the state of Tripoli on the north ; 
by the desert of Barca and the Libyan desert on the east ; 
^dby Zahara on the west and south. It is about 250 
miles long and 200 broad, and contains a great many 
towns and villages. Mourzouk is the capital. 
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Egypt is bomided on Ihe north by the Meditetrauean 
Sea ; on the east by the Isthmus of Suez, which joins it 
to Asia, and by the Red Sea; on the south by Nubia; 
and on the west by the deserts of Barca and Libya. 

It is divided into three parts ; Upper " 
Middle Egypt, and Lower Egypt, 
try, to the north. 

Alexandria is situated on the coas 
on the borders of the Libyan desert, 
land between the sea and the lake Mareotis, and has a 
communicalioQ with the Nile by a canal. The Itle oj 
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Pharos, which was connected with Alexandda by a 
bridge, was once famed for its magnificent tower and 
light house. Among the ruins of Alexandria, Pompei/s 
Pillar and one of Cleopatra*s needles are entire* 

Rosetta is situated on the banks of the Nile ; from 
Hosetta to Damietta the coast is low and sand)(. All the 
country round Damietta is covered with rice fields. Men* 
zaleh lies to the south of Damietta, on an extensive lake 
of that name. In the interior of the Delta of the Nile 
is Mehalletj a large and populous city ; Tenia, to th6 
'south of it, is also a place of considerable note, as the 
resort of pilgrims from the surrounding countries. 

Grand Cairoy the capital of Egypt, is situated near 
the Nile. Bulak, two miles to the west of Cairo, is the 
port of Cairo, it extends along the banks of the Nile, 
and exhibits all 'the bustle and confusion of commerce. 
The Pyramids of Egypt are situated south-west of -Cairo; 
the perpendicular height of the largest is said to be 500 
feet, and its base covers eleven acres of ground. 

Suez is situated on an isthmus of that name, on the 
borders of Arabia ; though a maritime place, vessels can- 
not approach nearer than two miles and a half from the 
town. The surrounding country is a complete desert ; 
trees, gardens, and meadows are entirely unknown, and 
scarcely a plant is to be seen. All provisions and necess- 
aries of life are brought from Cairo ; the water is noxious 
and offensive. 

NUBIA. 

Nubia is bounded on the north by Egypt; on the east 
by the Red Sea ; on the south by Abyssinia and Darfur ; 
and on the west by Bornou. Nubia consists almost en- 
tirely of sandy and rocky deserts, with the exception of 
the immediate banks of the Nile. The inhabitants are 
represented as a ferocious and perfidious race. The chief 
towns are Dongola, on the Nile ; and Sennar, on the Blue 
River, or Abyssinian Nile. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia is bounded on the north by Sennar and 
|bia; on the east by the Red Sea and the Strait of 
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Gabclinandcl ; on the south-east by the kingdom of Adel ; 
on the south and ^outh-u-est by Galla. 

Abyssinia is very little known to Europeans ; it is repre- 
sented as a mountainous counlry, from which a nuniber 
of rivers take their rise. The chief alimentary plants 
are millet barley, wheat, maize, and (e^ which is a well 
toBled grain smaller than mustard seed. The gardens 
contain many species of fruit trees, and of leguminous 
aod oily plants, which are unknown in Europe. 

Tlie animal kingdom displays great variety and abun- 
<lance ; the cattle are numerous and of large size, with 
horns of an enormous length. 

The chief towns are Gondar, Dixan, Masunh ou the 
Iled.'Sea, and A\ura, the ancient capital. 

The Gallas, a savage nation occupying the country 
south of Abyssinia, are represented as ferocious and dirty 
in the extreme. Irving entirely on raw meat. 

The Coast op Abex, or Habesh, is a narrow slip of 
land, extending along the Red Sea from Egypt to the 
Strait of Babelmandel. It has been very little explored) 
and consists of mountains and deserts. The nature of 
the soil and climate has, in all ages, kept the Inhabitants 
in a uniform state of wretchedness. The hollows of the 
rocks were, and still are, their ordinary dwelling, l''rom 
these caverns, called by tht Greeks trogla, the inhabi- 
tants were designated by the general name oi' Troglodyte* 
by the ancient^'. 

ADEL, OB COAST op AJAN. 

The Coast of Ajan, or Kingdom of Adel, presents 
to the eye of the navigator only a desolate mass of rocks 
and sands, where, occasionally, mav be s^en a wander- 
ing ostrich. From Cape Guardafui the coast puts on n 
less barren appearance. Zetla, near the Strait of Babel- 
mandel, is a commercial city. The capital of Adel is 
Aufa-Gurel- This country is very little frequented by 
Europeans. 

ZANQUEBAR. 

Zakqukbar bxiends along the eastern coast of Afriva, 
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from the coast of Adel to Mozambique. It comprdiendi 
the kingdom of Magadoxa, the cities of Pattx, Mb- 
LiNPA, and M0MBA9A ; the islands of Pembop ZatudboKt 
and QjuiUa, The interior parts of the country are entirdy 
mnknown ; the inhabitants on the coast consist of negroea^ 
with a number of Arabs settled in the tov^ns. 

MOZAMBIQUE. 

Mozambique is separated from the island of Madagas- 
car by the Channel of Mozambique. The coast every 
where presents dangerous reefs and shoals, interspersed 
with a great number of small islands. The port of the 
island of Mozambique, although of diflScult entrance^ 
is very good, and can afford secure shelter for manjr 
vessels. 

MOCARANGA, or MONOMOTAPA. 

MocARANGA is bounded on the north by Mozambique, 
and on the south by Sofula and Sabia. It is watered by 
the large river Zambeze ; on the upper part of this river 
is the town and district of Chicova^ noted for its silver 
and gold mines. Zimbao is the residence of the emperoc, 
but the provinces and cities of this empire are not better 
known now than they were in th sixteenth century. 

sofala and SABIA. 

The Kingdom of Sofala, or Botonga, is bounded 
en the north and west by Mocaranga, and on the east by 
the Channel of Mozambique. It was formerly a place <h 
great commercial importance, being the emporium of the 
ffold and ivory, brought in large quantities from the 
interior down the great river Zambeze. The fort of 
Quilimane is now the channel by which the trade is con- 
ductedy and the town of Sofala is in a ereat measure 
•eglected. The surrounding country is wud, and thinly 
inhabited, traversed by vast herds of elephants, the ivory 
from which affords a staple article of commerce^ 

SABIA9 to the south of Sofala, and Inhambawb, fitf- 
Iher aouthward, are very little known. The Portuguese 
m ivory from these coasts. 
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CAFFRARIA, or KAFFRARIA. 
Caffkaria extends from tlie Great Fish river, which 
separates it from the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
in a north and north-east direction, to an unknown dis- 
tance beyond Mocaranga; in fact, tlie Caffre nations, or 
Koussas, inhabit a region lesB known than any on the 
globe. The territory bordering on the Great Fish river, 
which contains some of the finest land in CafiVaria, wa» 
eeded by one of ihe Caffre chiefs as a neutral ground be- 
iween the British colony and CnfTraria. It has been ap- 
plied to the accommodation of the emigrants who sailed 
from England in 1820, and forms a new district under 
the name of Albany. It is fertile, well watered, and 
■bounds in luxurious pastures. 

COUNTRY OF THE HOTTENTOTS. 

The Hottentots inhabit the southern part of the con- 
tinent of Africa, bordering on the Cape of Good Hofb, 
Uie norlhern boundary being the Orange river. The 
Hottentots appear to be a uistiiict race both from the 
Nugro and Catf're ; they are divided into several tribes, 
the principal of which are the Hottentots of the Cape, 
the Bofjesmaas or wild Hottentots, and the Namaquai. 

Many European plants are cultivated at the Cape o» 
Good Hope. Vines brought from Madeira and from 
the south of France thrive very well, but the Cape wines 
are very inferior to the Madeira and French wines. The 
famous wine called constnnlia, is produced from plants 
brought from Shiraz in Persia. The whole colony of 
the Cape is computed to produce 21,335 pipes of wine. 

LOWER OR SOUTHERN GUINEA. 

LowBR Guinea is bounded on the north by Upper 
Suinea ; on the east by parts unknown ; on the south by 
Bemba; and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean. 

It consists of Loango, Congo, Angola, Matamba, 
Benguela, and several unknown petty states. 

LoAKGO is the northernmost kingdom of Lower Guinea ; 
k extends from the river Zaire to the Cape St. Catberjn' 
The country round the bsy of Loango exhibits nw 
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tains of a red colour, tolerably steep, and covered with 
palms : the entrance of the bay is attended with some 
danger in consequence of a bank of rocks stretching half 
way across it. 

The city of Loango, the capital of the kingdom, is 
situated about a league from the coast, in a large fertile 
plain. The coast to the south of the Zaire is almost en-> 
tirely in the possession of the Portuguese; that of the* 
north is possessed by the French. The chief trade of 
Loango with the Europeans is in slaves. 

Congo is bounded on the north by Loango and the 
river Zaire, and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean ; on 
the south by Angola : the eastern boundary is unlimited. 
This country was discovered by the Portuguese in 1487i 
It produces maize, cassava, sweet potatoes, pulse, cab^ 
bage, spinach, pepper, capsicum, sugar cane, and to- 
bacco. The fruits are plantain, or banana, papaw, 
oranges, limes, and pine apples. The chief town is St. 
Salvador, situated upon a mountain in the interior o( the 
country, containing mines of iron ; it is said to be very 
healthy. 

Angola is bounded on the north by Congo; on the 
south by Benguela ; and west by the Atlantic. It is i 
mountainous country, and but little cultivated. The 
chief and almost sole object for which this coast is re- 
sorted to, is the trade in slaves. The principal town ii 
Loando ; it is situated partly on the sea-shore, and has « 
good fort defended by batteries ; the island of Loando 
shelters the port and supplies the city with good water. 
The city was founded by the Portuguese in 1578. 

Matamba lies between the limits of Congo axA 
Benguela ; towards the east it is bounded by very high 
mountains and thick forests ; the air is temperate, and 
the soil fertilized by the overflowing of the rivers. The 
natives have but little industry, and the only cultivated 
parts of the country are toward the coast. The chieft 
are independent. 

Bengubla, subject to the Portuguese government h 

' situated to the south of Angola. The inhabitants are 

-'n^ rude and barbarous; the Portuguese prevent, a^ 

K aft poftsible, the Europeans from trading her^- 

9 
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There are salt pits in the country, and copper is found 
in the mountains. Tlie chief town is St. Phih'pe de Ben- 
guela. 

UPPER OR NORTHERN GUINEA. 

Upper Guinea extends from the river Mesurado along 
the coast lo Lower Guinea. It is divided into the Grain 
Coast, the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, and the Hlave 
Coast; including Ashanlee, the kingdoms of Dahomy, 
Benin, Ardrah, &c. 

The Grai\ Coast, called also the Malaghetta or 
Pepper Coast, extends from the riser Mcsurado beyond 
Caue Palmas. It produces abundance of rice, yams, 
md manise. The cotton and indigo are of the first tjua- 
lily. The articles for which Europeans have hitherto 
visited this coast, are Malaghetta pepper, red wood, and 
ivory, 

The Ivory Coast derives its name from the great 

auaolity of elephants' teeth or ivory which is brought 
own from the interior countries. The inhabitnnts are a 
warlike nation, of a dark and unsociable disposition to- 
wards Europeans. The coast is low, without inlets, and 
difficult of access, on account of a vkilent surf of great 
extent. 

The Gold Coast is so called from the great trade in 

fold which is found in the interior parts of the country. 
lete are many European settlements. Great Britain 
m^ntatns a range of fofts, the expense of which is de- 
fi-Byedby the African Company, out of a grant of^S.OOO 
per aniium made hy government for that purpose. 

The general appearance from the sea is that of an ira- 
dteoEe forest. High londs are seen in various directions, 
Cr&wned with lofty trees and thick underwood. At a few 
miJes from the shore, the soil is rich and (it for any spe- 
dea of cultivation . ITie vegetable productions are marze, 
millcl, rice, yams, cassada, potatoes, poise, plantains, 
bananas, guavas. 

The Slave Coast extends fjom the Rio Valta to the 
bay and river of Lagos, which separate it from Benin. 
It contains the states of IV/ndn/i, Ardrah, and Popo. 
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CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Central Africa consists of Zahara, Bornou, Cas- 
sina^ Darfur, NegroJand or Soudan, and a variety of un- 
known states, or kingdoms. 

Zahara, or Sahara, the Great Desert, extends from 
Bornou and Fezzan to the Atlantic Ocean, and from the 
foot of Mount Atlas to the banks of the Niger. Its sur- 
face is flat, raised a little above the level of the sea, 
covered with moving sands, and occasionally containing 
rocky heights, and some vallies where the water collects 
and nourishes a few thorny shrubs, ferns, and grass. 

The aspect of the sandy desert is not quite uniform, 
but is diversified by Oases or islands, where the supply 
of water admits of a certain degree of verdure and cul- 
tivation, and affords support to a certain number of in- 
habitants. In the eastern part of the desert, these Qases 
are so extensive, as to form a species of little kingdoms. 
The desert in general abounds in salt ; the principal salt 
mines are contiguous to Nigritia. 

BoBNOU is an extensive kingdom, the limits of which 
are very uncertain. It is bounded on the north by the 
desert of Libya ; on the east by Nubia ; and<on the west 
by Cassina or Kassina. The Emperor of Bornou is the 
most powerful sovereign in the intierior of Africa; for, 
exclusive of his own extensive dominions; Bergooy Beg- 
hermey fVangary S^c. are his subjects or tributaries. 

The soil is fertile, the chi^grain is Indian corn ; grapes, 
apricots, melons, limes, lemons and pomegranates are 
produced in great plenty. Bornou, the capital, is situated 
near the great river Wed-el-Grazel. • • 

Cassina, Kassina, or Cashna, is situated to the 
west of Bornou and north of the Niger, and includes the 
kigdom of Asben, of which Agades is the capital. Cas- 
sina is said to resemble Bornou in climate, soil, and natu- 
ral productions. - • 

The exports from Cassina to Barbary consist of gold 
dust, slaves, cotton cloths, and goat skins- dyed red and 
yellow. The imports are different species of woollen 
stuffs, carpets, hardware, arms, knives, scissars, beads, 
mirrors, and toys. The capital is Cassina. 
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Darfouh, or Oarfoor, is bounded on the east by 
Abyssinia ; on the north by Nubia ; and on the west by 
Bergoo. To the south are several barbarous nationa in- 
habiting the Mountains of the Moon, and the early coorBe 
«f the Bahr-el-Abiad. During the dry ecaaon of the year, 
the country has a parched and sterile appearance. The 
rainy season begins in June and continues, till September ; 
the progress of vegetation is then very rapid, and great 
quantities of grain of different sorts are raised. Tlie 
chief town is Cobbe. 

Negroland, NmniTiA, or Soudan. 

Kegroland is an extensive country in the interior 
of Africa, comprehending many large and populous king- 
doms. It is bounded on the north by Zahra; on the east 
by Nubia and Darfur ; on the south by Guinea and un- 
known countries, and on the west by Foulahs. 

Some parts, especially near the Niger, are represented 
as fertile; others are sandy and desert: the country is 
very populous. The principal places are Sego on the 
Niger; the capital of Bambarra; Siila, on the Niger. 
Tombuctoo, about three leagues to the north of the Ni- 
ger is a great mart for gold, and resorted to by merchant! 
irom all the kingdoms of northern Africa. 

HoussA is an extensive country on the shores of the 
Niger, with a capital of the same name. It is said to be 
the most civilized and improved of any of the native 
states of Africa. The soil is carefully cultivated, and 
the inhabitants are industrious ; they manufacture a great 
quantity of cotton with which they supply Fezzan, and 
they can dye any colour excepting scarlet. 

rivers of AFRICA, 

The Nile rises in the Mountains of the Moon, to the 

south of Darfour, under the name o? Bahr-el-Abiad: in 

it receives the Bahr-el Azrek from Abyssinia, and 

ther northward it receives the Tacazze. From the 

t at Syen6, the Nile Sows through a valley about 

f miles broad, between two ridges of mountains, and falls 

the Mediterranean below Cairo. 

The Niger is a large river, running through Negri 
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European vessels proceeding to the East Indies or Am^* 
rica. The principal production is salt, the exclusive 
sale of wliich to Brazil is the profit of government. 
Porto Praya, in the island of Jago, is the residence of the 
governor general. 

The Island of Goree is a rock off the coast, ^out a 
mile from the promontory which forms Cape Verd. It 
produces nothing, and its importance is. solely derived 
from its inaccessible situation, and from its being the en- 
trep6t for the French trade with the opposite coaat of 
Africa. 

St. Matthew is a small island in latitude 1^ 56^ 
south, longitude 9° 25' west. It was discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1516, who formed a settlement upon it, 
which was used by vessels for the purpose of obtaining 
refreshments. The island is now uninhabited. 

Islands in the Gulf of Guinea are Fernando. Fo, 
Prince's Island, St. Thomas's, and Annabona* These 
islands were discovered by the Portuguese, but in ^he 
year 1778 Fernando Po and Annabona were ceded to 
the Spaniards. The harbours of Prince's Island are the 
best, in this group of jslands; the air is healthy and agree? 
able, and the water excellent. 

Ascension. This island is situated in 14^ 16^. west 
longitude, and 7^ 5& south latitude. It is about 20 miles 
rotund, and uninhabited ; but has a convenient harbour, 
where the East India ships generally touch to furnish 
themselves with turtles, which are plentiful here. 

St. Helena, in 15*^ hs^ south latitude, and 5° 4S' west 
longitude. It is about 1200 miles west of the coast 
of Africa, the nearest land : the Portuguese discovered 
it in 1501, but it has been in the possession of the Eng- 
lish ever since the year 1673. The island, though appa- 
rently a barren rock, has several fertile vallies, which 
produce Indian corn, vegetables, and fruit, and feed a 
number of oxen, sheep and goats. 

In 1815, after the battle of Waterloo, Buonaparte was 
exiled to this island by the allied powers of^ Europe, 
where he died, in May 1821. 

II. Islands East of Africa. 
SocoTAjiA is situated in 53 degrees east longitude, and 
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13 degrees north latitude, about 30 leagues to the east 
of Cape Guardafui. It is noted for its production of the 
best aloes, as welt as dates ; the chief town is Tamarida; 
the island is governed by a Slieik who is subject to 
Arabia. 

ALMtBANrE and Seychelles are groupes of islands 
situated north-east of Madagascar. Almirante contains 
but few inhabitants; it is in latitude 6° 20* south, longi- 
tue 54^° 40' east. The priucipal island in the Seychelles 
groupe is iMahe, which has an excellent harbour, where 
the French have an establishment; and, in the interior 
of the island, they have cultivated, with success, the nut- 
meg and clove trees. 

The Co MORA islands are situated between 10 and 13 
degrees of south latitude, and iS and 45 degrees east 
longitude, about mid-way between the north-west part of 
the island of Madagascar and the continent of Africa. 
They are four in number, vi^. Great Comora or Angazija, 
Johanna or Anjouan, Mohilla, and Mayolta. 

The surface of these islands is mountainous ;. but the 
level tracts abound in cattle, sheep, and in all the tropi- 
cal grains and fruits. Johanna is frequented by Euro- 
peans, and particularly by English vessels, for the sake 
of procuring water and provisions, Tne capital is 
Machadou. 

Madagascar is situated between I'l" and 26° south 
latitude, and between 44 and 50 degrees of east longi- 
tude ; it is about 900 miles in length, and from two to 
three hundred in breadth. It possesses a great variety of 
surface, being intersected throughunt its whole length 
by a chain of iof),y mountains, separating the island into 
two parts. The mountains are covered with trees, and 
the forests contain palms, ebony, wood for dyeing, 
bamboos of an enormous size, orange, and lemon trees, 
timber fit for mtfsts and ship building, &c. 

Many bays and harbours, in different parts of the east- 
ern coast, have often attracted the attention of the French 
governments, who built Fort Dauphine (now in ruins). 
Foul Point and Tamatava, situated nearlv in the centre 
Mfafae coast, have always been frequenlcu by the French, 
^^v o 
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£nglish ships generally put into St. Augustine's Bay, or 
into Bembatook Bay, on the western coast, at each of 
which places provisions and refreshments of the best 
quality may be procured at a moderate rate. 

The island of Madagascar is peopled by numerous 
tribes differing in character and manners, and in the in- 
terior are several towns and. villages. MouzangagCy on the 
' western coast, under the dominion of the queen of the 
Seclaves, contains abQUt 30,000 inhabitants. The trade is 
carried on chiefly by Arabian settlers : vessels under the 
English flag arrive annually from Surat with stufls and 
siiks, which they exchange for gold, tortoiseshell^ &c. 

Island of Bourbon is situated in 21 degrees of south 
latitude, and 56 degrees of east longitude, and about 400 
miles to the eastward of Madagascar. It was first disco- 
*vered by the Portuguese, but the French took possession 
of it in I654«: the English took it in 1810, and restored it 
to the French at the treaty of peace. The productions 
are tobacco, rice, fruit, gums, raisins, pepper, &c. 
Bourbon is noted for its coffee ; the first plants were 
brought from Mocha in 1718: the chief town is St. 
Denis. The island contains no safe harbour, but there 
are some tolerable roads for shipping. 

Mauritius, or the Isle of France, was first dis- 
covered by the Portuguese in 1505. The Dutch esta- 
blished themselves here in 1639, but lefl it in 1712. The 
French to ok possession of it in 1734, and it was the centre 
of their navigation in the East Indies until the year 1810, 
when the English conquered it. . 

Mauritius is of a circular form, about 150 miles in cir- 
cumference ; it is composed chiefly of irregular moun- 
tains, and the rocks contain caves of remarkable extent. 
The privateers from this island were a great annoyance 
to the English East India shipping ; prizes to the amount 
of two millions and a half sterling' were taken into the 
Mauritius in ten years. The chief town is Port Louis, or 
Port North-West, latitude 20^ IC south, longitude 57'' SO' 
east. 
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^America consists of two extensive peninsulas, con- 
nected by the Isthmus of Darien, or Panama, 

North Amekica extends from Porto Bello, in 9° 33' 
north latitude, to the sea of Mr. Heame, latitude 72° 
north ; And from Cape Charles in Labrador, longitude 
55° Sff west, to Cape Prince of Wales, longitude 168" 
17' west. 

North America is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south 
by the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

British America consists of Upper and Lower 
Canada; the country round Hudson's Bay, including 
New North and South Wales, the Esquimaux country, 
and Labrador ; together with New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, the islands of St. John, Cape Breton, Anticosti, 
Newfoundland, Belle Isle, &c. 

Upper Canada is separated from the United States 
by Lake Superior, Lake Huron, the river St. Clair, Lake 
Erie, the river Niagara, Lake Ontario, and the river St. 
Lawrence : on the north, the river Ottawa separates it 
from Lower Canada. Upper Canada is divided into eight 
districts, and these are again subdivided into 23 counties. 
The country is, in general, level, and the soil is good. 
Here are several populous villages, the chief towns are 
Kingston and Montreal, on the rivet St. Lawrence. 

Lower Canada is bounded on the north by Labrador, 
on the south by Upper Canada. It is divided into three 
districts, viz. Three Rivers, Quebec, and Gasp6, and 
these are subdivided into 21 counties. The chief towns 
are Quebec and Three Rivers. 

The surface of Lower Canada is mountainous and 

woody, and it is covered with accumulated snows for 
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nearly one half of the year, during which period vegetA' 
lion is suspended by continued- frost. 

The export from the Canadas consist of oak and pine 
timber, deals, masts and bowsprits> spars of all denomi- 
nations, staves, pot and pearl ashes, peltry, wheat, flour, 
biscuit, Indian corn, pulse, salt provisions, fish, &c. 
The imports consist of wines, rum, sugar, molasses, 
coffee,' tobacco, salt, coals, and manufactured produce 
from Great Britain. 

Labrador and the, Esquimaux country, Labrador 
is bounded on the south by Lower Canada and the Ghilf 
of St. Lawrence, on the east by the Atlantic, on the west 
by Hudson's Bay, and on the north by Hudson's Strait. 
This country is inhabited by two distinct nations of In^ 
dians, the Mountaineers in the interior, and the Esqui- 
maux on the coast. The whole has a most barren and 
dreary appearance. 

New North and South Wales. New North Wales 
lies to the west of Hudson's Bay, and New South Wales 
to the south-west. The countries round Hudson's Bay 
abound with animals, whose skins and furs bring immense 
profits to the Hudson's Bay company, who have the ex- 
clusive privilege of trading here, by a charter granted in 
1670. Several forts belong to the company, as Rupert, 
Moose, and Albany, on James Bay ; the factofy of Ham- 
borough, on Hayes river; York fort, on Nelson's river; 
Prince of Wales fort, on Churchill river, &c. The coun- 
try round Hudson's Bay, and to the north of Lower Ca- 
nada, has obtained the general name of New Britain. 

New Brunswick is bounded on the north by the river 
St. Lawrence, on the east by the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and Nova Scotia, on the south by the province of Main 
and the Bay of Fundy, and on the west by Lower Ca- 
nada. The chief towns are St. John's, Frederickstowi^, 
St. Andrews, and St. Ann. The pines on St. John's 
river are the largest in British America, and afford a 
considerable supply of masts for the Royal Navy. The 
Bay of Chaleur is situated to the north-east of New 
Brunswicki and the Bay of Fundy to the south-eas^ 
The river St. John falls into the Bay of Fundy. 

/Nova Scotia is a peninsula joined to New Brunswick, 
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by a narrow istlimus, at the northern extremity of tlie 
Bay of Fundy. The chief towns are Halifax on Che- 
buoto Bay, and Annnpulia on the Bay of Fundy. 

Thb island of Sx. John is situated to the north of 
Vova Scotia, in the Gulf of St. Lawrajice, It lias sevcrai 
Sne rivers, though small, and the soil is rich. The capi- 
tal is Charlotte town. 

CapeBheton, in theGuIfof St. Lawrence, is separated 
from Nova Scotia by the strait of Canso; it is 109 miles 
in length, and from 20 to 84 in breadth. The soil is fer- 
tile; and it produces timber, pine, beech, birch, maple, 
spruce, and fir : the shores abound in vast quantities of 
tish. The chief toivn is Louisburg. 

Anticosti is situated at the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence ; it is abont 125 miles long, and 30 miles broad. 
Throughout its whole extent, it has neither bay nor har- 
bour snfliciently safe to afford shelter for ships. It is un- 
cultivated, and full of rocks covered with wood. 

Newfoundland is separated from Labrador by the 
strait of Belle-Isle ; it lies between 46° 30' and 51° 30' 
north latitude, and between 52" 30' and 59° 18' west 
longitude. It is about 350 miles long, and 250 broad. 
This island is noted for its cad fishery, upon the shoals, 
called the banks of Newfoundland, the largest of which is 
about 600 mites in length. Tliechief towns arc St, Jolip, 
Bonavista, and Placcniia. The whole circuit of the 
island is full of spacious bays and harbours, well shel- 
tered by mountains ; but the coasts are subject to fogs, 
attended with almost continual storms of snow and sleet. 
In winter the cold is excessive, and the bays and har- 
bours are entirely frozen. 

Belle-Isle Is situated between the north end of New- 
foundland and the Esquimaux country. It is 21 miles 
in circuit, and about 16 miles from the coast of Labrador. 
There is a harbour for fishing vessels on the north-west 

The Bermudas, or Somers' Islands, are situated south 
of Nova Scotia, in latitude 32° 45' north, longitude 63° 
30* west. The largest island is St, George, which ia 16 
miles long and 2 btoad. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The United States of America, since the acquisition, 
of the Floridas, are situated between 25 degrees and 48° 
SCy north latitude, and extend from 67 degrees west lon- 
gitude to the Stony Mountains westward of Louisiana. 

They are bounded on the north by the river St. Croix, 
which separates them from New Brunswick, the river 
St. Lawrence, the middle of the lakes Ontario, Erie, 
Huron, Lake Superior, Rain Lake, Xake of the Woods, 
and thence due west to the river Mississippi, following the 
water communication from lake to lake ; on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean; on the south by the gulf of Mexico ; 
and on the west by the Stony Mountains. 

a^ ^ « - Chief Towns, or «. 

S*«**^ *«• Seats of Government. ^^'«- 

1. New Hamp8hire...Portsmouth Piscataqua* 

2. Massachusetts Boston Massachusetts 

Bay. 

3. Maine Portland... ^..........Casco Bay. 

4. Rhode Island Providence Providence. 

5. Connecticut Hartford ; . • Connecticut. 

6. New York Albany ..Hudson. 

?• New Jersey Trenton Delaware. 

8. Pennsylvania Harrisburgh.... Susquehannah. 

9. Delaware Dover John's Creek. 

10. Maryland Annapolis Chesapeak Bay. 

11. Virginia Richmond ...James' River. 

12. North Carolina... Raleigh 

13. South Carolina ...Columbia Congaree. 

14?. Georgia : Milledgville Oconee. 

The above are the thirteen United States which withdrew their al- 
legiance from the crown of Great Britain, on the fourth of July, 1776; 
Maine was a district under the Massachusetts government till the year 
1820y when it became a separate State. 

15. Vermont Montpellier UOricon. 

16. Ohio Columbus • ._ 

17. Indiana Corydon ••.«—— 

18« Kentucky Frankfort •...•• ••••••Kentucky river. 
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19. Tenassee Murfreesborough... 

20. MiBBissippi MoQticello 

21. Louisiana New Orleans Miseissippi, 

22. Illmojs Kaskaskia Kaskaskias. 

23. Alabama St. Stephens Tombigbee. 

24. Missouri St. Louis Miuissippi. 

^ f Michigan Detroit Detroit. 

■g 3 -Arkansas 

i jl^''°'''^^ Augustine 

^ (North Western.,, 

Columbia District Washington Potomack. 

L New Hampshire.*— 244,000.1 

New Hampshire lies between 42° 50' and 45° north 
latitude; a:id between 71° and 72° 34' west longitude j 
extending 168 miles in length ; 90 in its greatest, and 19 
miles in its least breadth. It is bounded on the north by 
Quebec, in Canada ; on the east by the province of 
Maine, and south-east by the Atlantic Ocean; on the 
south by Massachusetts, and on the west by Connecti- 
cut river, which separates it from Vermont. 

Tliis state is divided into six. counties, and subdivided 
into 213 townships. The chief town is Portsmouth, on 
the east side of the Piscataqua river, about 2 miles from 
the sea, lat. 43° 5' north, long. 70° 30' west. Exeter, 
Charleston, Graflou, Amherst, and some other towns of 
less Dote, are contained in New Hampshire. 

The country, to the extent of SO miles from the sea, 
is generally level, beyond which it is very mountainous. 
Nearly one hundred thousand acres are covered with 
water. New Hampshire produces abundance of com, 
grain, and grass. The principal exports are Indian corn, 

* New Hampshire, Miu^achusetts, the ({[strict of Msinc, Ithode 
Island, Connecticul, and Vermont, were formerly called New Eng- 
lADd Colonics, and ore stQl Lnown b; the general •aaxDS of New Eng. 

w the number of inliabitants in 
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live stock, beef and pork, pickled fish, whale oil, timber 
and tar. The imports consist of East and West India 
produce, tea, cheese, coals, salt, and lead. 

In the western part of this state, inlat 43^ 33^ north, Dartmouth 
College is situated. 

New Hampshire was discovered in 1614 by Captain Smith, and the 
first settlements were established in 1623, consisting of fishermen and 
planters. 

II. Massachusetts. 523,000. 

Massachusetts lies between 41° SO'and 42 50' north 
latitude, and between 69° 44/ and 7S° 14' west longitude. 
It is about 69 miles from north to south, and 150 from 
eaf t to west. 

It is bounded on the north by New-Hampshire and 
Vermont, on the west by New York, on the south by Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and the Atlantic, and on the 
^ast by the Atlantic and Massachusett's Bay. 

Massachusetts is divided into fourteen counties. Bos- 
ton, in 42° 25' north latitude, and 70° 35' west longitude, 
is the capital. The harbour of Boston is large enough 
to contain 500 ships at anchor, while the entrance is so 
narrow as scarcely to admit two sliips abreast.^ The 
other towns of note are Salem, Newbury-port, and Wor- 
cester ; Springfield, Deeriield, and a number of pl^sant 
towns are situated on the banks of the Connecticut river. 
Harvard College, or Harvard University, i^ situated 
about four miles west of Boston, in a pleasant village 
called Cambridge, and is considered to be the first 
iiterary institution on the Continent of America* 

The principal capes on the coast of Massachusetts, are 
Cape Ann, on the north side of Boston Bay, and Cape 
Cod, on the south. Cape Cod is the extremity of a pe- 
ninsula resembling a reaping-hook. There are eight 
light-houses on the coast of Massachusetts, for the direc- 
tion of mariners. 

The productions of this state are similar to those ot 
• Morse*s American Geography. 
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New Hompfihire. The exports are chiefly flour, corn, 
nee, tobacco, beef, and pork. 

The firsi wttlement was made by Captain John Endicott uid ffom- 



III. Maine. 298,335. 

Maine, including Sagadahok, lies between ^3 aifd 4^ 
degrees north latitude ; and between 66° 14' and 71° 14' 
west longitude. It is about 340 miles from north t» 
south, and 240 from east to west. Oo the north and 
north-west it is bounded by Lower Canada, south-east 
and south by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the east by New 
Brunswick, and on the west by New Hampahire. It is 
divided into eight counties. Portland' is the capital town, 
'and has an excellent harbour. Kittery, on the east side 
of Piscataqua river, is famous for ship building. Vork*, 
WeJls, Berwick, Arundel, Biddeford, and Scarborough, 
are considerable towns. 

The mountain called Agatnemticus, is a noted land- 
mark for sailors ; it stands about 8 miles from York in 
4S° 16' north lat. Timber and flsh are the chief exports 
from this state. 



tbe west 'side of tlie Kennebeck rivei 



Rhode Island, the smallest state in the union, lies 
between 41° 30' and 42" north latitude ; and between 71^ 
W and 72° 14' west longitude. It is bounded on the 
north and east by Massachusetts, west by Connecticut, 
and south by the Atlantic Ocean It extends almost 50 
miles in length and 'J7 in breadth. 

Tliis state is divided into five counties. Newport, in 
Rhode Island, is the principal towu, latitude 4I''35' north. 



,1 formerlj' calleil Fslmoulfi ; it ittods On Caccu 
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(This idland, from which the state takes its name, is situ- 
ated in Narrangaset Bay ; it is about 13 miles long and four 
broad.) Providence is on the continent, north-west of 
Newport, in latitude 41^ 51' north on the river of the same 
name, about thirty miles from the sea; Rhode Island 
College is situated in this town. Bristol, on the con- 
tinent, about 16 miles north of Newport, is a neat 
and flourishing town. 

The productions of this state are chiefly agricultural. 
The exports consist of provisions, cotton and linen 
goods. The imports of West Indian produce, and the 
manufactures of Europe and the East Indies. 

Rhode Island was first settled by Mr. Roger WiUiams and twenty 
followers, in 1635, 

V. Connecticut. 375,24?8.' 

Connecticut is situated between 41° and 4Q? Q! north 
latitude ; and between 72^ 14' and 7S^ 44' west longitude. 
It is about 70 miles from north to south, and 78 from east to 
west. This state is bounded on the north by Massachu- 
setts, on the east l^y Rhode Island, on the south by the 
Sound which divides it from Long Island> and on the 
west by New York. 

Connecticut is divided into eight counties. Hartford, 
situated on the west side of Connecticut river, about 50 
miles from the sea, is the capital. The other towns of 
note are New Haven, New London, Norwich, and Midr 
dleton. At Newhaven is a college, called Yale College, 
which is con^ideted to be one of the most flourishing 
seminaries in North America. Connecticut is the most 
populous, in proportion to its extent, of any of the 
United States. 

There are several very commodious harbours on the 
coast; the most important are New London and New 
Haven. Connecticut contains several linen and woollen 
manufactories. The agricultural products are Indian 
corn, rye, wheat, oats, barley, flax, hemp, and potatoes ; 
Horses, oxen, mules, oak plank, pine boards, and pro- 
visions, form the chief articles of export. 
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The lirat settlement in thu state wu made in tbe }'ear 1635, by Mr. 
Fenwick, (agent for lurd Sajr and Sele,) at Saybraok near the mouth of 
the ConnectJeut riier. 

VI. New York. 1,372,800. 

New York, the most powerful and populous state of 
the union, lies between 41 and 46 degrees north latitude ; 
and between 73° 44' and 80° 14' west longitude. It is about 
340 miles from north to soutb, and 330 from east to west. 
This state is bounded on the south-east by the strait 
which divides New Jersey from Long Island; on the east 
by Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont; on the 
north by Canada ; on the north-west by the river Iroquois, 
or Cataraquay, a part of the river St. Lawrence, and the 
lakes Ontario and Erie ; and south by Pensylvania, New 
Jersey, and the Atlantic Ocean. 

New York is divided into 50 counties and 464 town- 
ships. Albany, situated on the west bank of the Hudson 
river, is considered the capital of the state, though very 
inferior in size, extent of population, and trade, to the city 
of New York; this latter city is unquestionably the 
greatest commercial emporium in the new world ; it is 
delightfully situated at the south end of Manhattan Is- 
land, at the Iiead of a beautiful bay ; having an admirable 
harbour, capable of admitting large vessels close to the 
quays. The population of this city, at present amounts 
to 123,000. In addition to the university at New York, 
and the colleges at Schenectady and Clinton, there are 
40 academies incorporated in the state. The other towns 
of consideration ate Hudson, on the east side of Hud- 
son's river ; Poughkeepsie, Lansingburgh, Kingston, 
and Schenectady are all near Hudson's river. 

The state of New York, in its general aspect, ia greatly 
divergitied, and displays every variety of surface ; it is 
intersected by ridges of mountains, running in a north- 
east and south-west direction. The imports and exports 
are similar to those of the preceding state. 

The first settiement was made 1)^ the Duldi, about the year IGl'I. 

VII. New Jersey. 277,500. 
Few Jersey lies betiveen 39° and 41° 24' north lati- 
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tade ; and between 74° and 75° Stf west longitude. It is 
160 miles from north to south, and 70 miles from east to 
west. 

On the east it is bounded bv Hudsons's river, a strait 
which divides it from Long Island, and by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; on the south by Delaware bay ; on the west by 
Delaware river, which divides it from Pennsylvania } and 
on the north by New York. 

New Jersey is divided into thirteen counties, and 116 
townships. Trenton, on the east side of Delaware river, 
in 40° 15' north latitude, is the largest town of New 
Jersey. The other towns of note are Burlington, Perth- 
Amboy, Bruns;nrick, Princeton, Elizabeth Town, and 
Newark. There are two colleges in New Jersey ; one at 
Princeton, called Nassau Hall, the other at Brunswick, 
called Queen's college. 

The country along the coast is generally level. A ridge 
of the Alleganies crosses the state in the parallel of 41. 
New Jersey contains several valuable iron mines; and ex- 
tensive works are established for manufacturing the ore. 
The imports consist chiefly of West India goods ; and 
the exports, of live cattle, horses, iron, wheat, flour and 
flax seed. 

The first setdement was fonned by the Patch in 1614. 

VIII. Pensylvania. 1,049,450. 

Pennsylvania is situated between S9° 43' and 42° north 
latitude ; and between 74° 54' and 80° 14' west longitude; 
it is 158 miles from north to south, and 280 miles from 
east to west. 

On the north it is bounded by New York and Lake 
Erie ; on the south by Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware ; 
on the east by Delaware river, which separates it from 
New Jersey ; and on the west by the state of Ohio and a 
part of Virginia. It is divided into 50 counties and 647 
townships. 

Philadelphia) the capital of Pensylvania »s situated on 
the west bank of the Delaware river, in 39^ 5& 55** north 
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iatitude ; and 75° 13' 30" west longitude ; this city was 
formerly considered the capital ot the United Statee.' 
The American Piiilosonhical Society for promoting useful 
knoTrledge, and several other institutions of public utility 
are held in Philadelphia. Tlie other towns of note 
are Lancaster, Doylcston, Washington„ Reading, West 
Chester, Sunbury, York, Carlisle, Greensberg and Pitts- 
burg. 

Wheat is the most important ailicle of produce in this 
state, the exports cousist of corn and provisions ; the 
importants, of British and East Indian produce. 

The first sEttlers in Pennsjivania consisted of a colnnj of Suedes and 
and Fins nlio Tell under the dominion of (he Dutch. In 16B1 
diaries II. granle.1 this couolrj' by charier to William Penn. 

IX. Delaware. 72,750. 

DsLAwAnE lies between 38° SO' and 40° north latitude; 
and between 75= 13' 30" and 76° 5h' 30" west longitude. 
It is about 100 miles from' north to south, and 16 miles 
from east to west. 

It is bounded on the north by Pennsylvania ; on the east 
by Delaware lliver and Bay ; and on the south and west 
by Maryland. 

Tliis state is divided itito three coiinties, Newcastle, 
Kent, and Sussex ; of which the chief towns are New- 
castle, Dover, Wilmington and Milford. Tie productions 
of this state, and the exports and imports are similar to 
those of Pennsylvania. 

SeltlemenU were tint laide in this atalc by the Dutch, about the' 
j'Car 11)93; and by Ihe Swedes, about the year IBST. Their settle- 
ments were compreheniUd in (he grunt to the Dole of York; and 
IVilliam Penn united them to jiis government by purcliase. 

, ■ The city of Washington, Uiilude 38° JS' north, longitude 71' «' 
west, alwut 144 miles sou[h west of Philadelphia, oa Ihc river Potnmac. 
partly iu Virginia and partly in Maryland, on a territory tilled Co- 
lumbia, is now considered as tlie ci4iital of the United Slaus, and 
when finished will he one of the finest cities in the H'orldi the principal 
Mrcets arc from 40 to 50 yards wide ; tliey are all straight, cross each 
oilier at right angles, and run either nortii andsoulli, or east and west. 
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X. Maryland. 407i350. 

Maryland lies between 37®. 56* and 39° 43' 18" north 
latitude; and between 75° 13' 30" and 79° 43' 30" west 
longitude. Its greatest extent, from north to south, is 
1 10 miles, and from east to west about 140 miles ; but 
above a sixth part of this extent is water : the bay of 
Chesapeak runs through the middle of Maryland. 

It is bounded on the north by Pennsylvania ; on the 
east by Delaware and the Atlantic Ocean ; on the south, 
south-west, and west, it is bounded by Virginia, from 
which it is separated by the Potomak river. 

Maryland is divided into nineteen counties, eleven on 
the western, and eight on the eastern shore of Chesa- 
peak Bay. Annapolis is the capital town, and the seat of 
government ; but Baltimore is the largest and most opu- 
lent town in the state. The other towns of note are 
Fredericktown and Hagarstown. * The University of 
Maryland' is at Annapolis. In 1782, a college was insti- 
tuted at Chesterton, called Washington College. 

This state produces tobacco, Indian com, wheat and 
potatoes ; it abounds with mines of excellent iron ore, 
and has also some coals. The chief trade of Marylaad 
is with the other states of the Union, with the West 
Indies, and some parts of Europe. Tobacco is the prin- 
cipal article of export. The imports are wine and spirits, 
sugar and other West Indian commodities. 

Maryland was granted by King Charles the First to George Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore, by whom it was first settled with a colony of Roman 
Catholics. 

XI. Virginia. 1,065,360. 

Virginia is situated between 36° 30' and 40° north lati- 
tude; and between 75° 13' 30^ and 83° wedt longitude. 
It is about 240 miles from north to south, and 435 from 
east to west. 

On the north it is bounded by Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and the river Ohio ; on the west, by Kentucky and the 
weftlern territory; on the south, by North Carolina; 
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and on the east, by Maryland, the Bay of Chesapeak, 
and the Atlantic Oceaa. 

Virginia ie divided into 104' counties. The chief towns 
are Richmond, situated on FJuvanab, or James's River, 
in 37° 40' nonli latitude, and 77° 55' west longitude ; 
Alexandria, on the Potomak River ; Fredericksburg, on 
the Rappahanock ; Petersburg, and Williamsburg. This 
state contains several colleges. Indian com, wheat, herap 
and cotton, are produced in Virginia. Wheat, tobacco, 
and the skins of wild animals, are the principal exportfi. 
Hemp is also exported in considerable quantities to the 
Northern States. 

Virpnia was first settled in 1610, bj Lord Delaware. 

XII, NoHTH Carolina. 638,820. 

North Carolina is situated between 34° and 26° Sff 
north latitude, and between 76° 14' and 83° west longi- 
tude. It is 170 miles from north to south, and 395 from 
east to west. 

This state is bounded on the north by Virginia; on 
tbe east, by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the south, by South 
Carolina; and on the west, by the state of Tenassee. 
It contains 62 counties. The chief towns are Raleigh, 
Edenton, Newborn, Wilmington, FayettevUle, Tarborough 
and Hillsborough, 

The coast of Carolina is indented by various inlets, 
the most remarkable of which is Pamlico Sound, a kind 
of lake or inland sea, from 10 to 20 miles broad, and 
nearly a hundred miles in length. Dismal Swamp lies 
between Pamlico and Albemarle Sound. Cape Hatteras 
and Cape Lookout are situated on a bank of sand, scarcely 
a mile in width, covered with small trees or bushes. 
SevCTal channels pass through this bank ; the only ono 
which will admit ships of burden into Pamlico Sound, is 
in latitude 35° 10' north, called Ocrecock inlet. 

The trade of North Carolina is chiefly with the West 
Indies and the northern states. Flour, cheese, cider, 
apples, and potatoes, are received from the latter ; and 
rum, sugar, and coffee, from the West ladles. Various 
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articles of European manufacture are also imported from 
Great Britain, Holland, and France. 

■ 

The first pennanent settlement in this state was made about the year 
1710, by a number of Palatines, from Germany. In 1729» the colony 
was erected into a separate province by its present name, and its limits 
established by an order of George IT. 

r 

XIII. South Carolina. 502,700. 

South Carolina lies between 32° and 35° north latitude, 
and between 78** 40' and 84° west longitude. It is about 
200 miles from north to south, the extent westward is 
not exactly known. 

It is bounded on the east bjr the Atlantic Ocean ; on 
the north by North Carolina; on the south-west and 
south by the Savannah river, which divides it from 
Georgia ; and on the west by the Allegany mountains. 

South Carolina is divided into 36 counties. The prin- 
cipal towns are Columbia and Charleston. The other 
towns are Beaufort, on Port Royal island, George Town, 
&c. Catabaw, a town belonging to the Catabaw Indians, 
is situated in 34° north latitude, on the boundary line 
between North and South Carolina. 

The chief produce and exports of this state are rice, 
indigo, cotton, and tobacco. 

The first settlement was made^at Charleston, in 1669, by William 
Sayle, who received the appointment of governor. 

XIV. Georgia. 340,980. 

Georgia lies between 31° and 3^5° north latitude, and 
between 80° 14?' and 91° 14?' west longitude. It is about 
280 miles from north to south, and 640 miles from east 
to west. 

Georgia is bounded on the east by the Atlantic Ocean ; 
on the south by east and west Florida ; on the west by 
the river Mississippi ; on the north by Tenlssee ; and 
on the north-east by Souths Carolina. This state isdivi* 
ded into the two districts of Upper and Lower Georgia ; 
and is sub-divided into ¥) counties. The chief towns 
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are M 11 1^ 11 a 1 Augusta. The other towns of note 
are Sa ah S b y, Brunswick, Frederica, in the 
island of S Sun and Louisville, on the Ogeechee 
river, Th a ha of the Alleghany or Appalachian 
mounta ni n Georgia, 60 miles south of its , 

north e f 

The chief articles of export are rice, cotton, tobacco, 
and indigo. The imports are West India goods, tea^ 
irioe, and clothing. 

Tbare are -iBveral tribes of Indians in Georgia. Tlie MuskogiW, or 
Creek Indians, inhabit ihe midillc pari; Ihe Seminolas inhabit the 
coanlT7 near die AppBJiichicolB and Flint riven ; the Chiclsn-i, or 
Aat-heads, and Ihe Cbicasans, inhabit the tract of countiy bordeting 
on the Miuis>i]ipi, 

Hilsalale was Gr^t settled in the fear 1733, b; General OgIcthi)r[)e. 

XV. Vehmont. 235,764. 

Vermont is situated between 42° 44' and 45° north 
latitude, and 3° 38' and 5° 27' east longitude from 
Washington. It is about 156 miles in length and 60 
in breadth. 

Vermont is bounded on the north by Canada; on the 
east, by Connecticut river, which separates it from New 
Hampshire; onthesouth, by Massachusetts; and on the 
west, by New York. It is divided into 13 counties, and 
sub-divided into 247 townships. The chief towns are 
Mootpellier, Bennington, Windsor, MidJIebnry, Dan- 
ville, Burlington, Woodstock, and Chelsea. The Vert 
Mons, or Green Mountains, from 10 to IS miles in 
breadth, traverse the whole length of this state. All the 
rivers of Vermont have their origin among these moun- 
tains ; the greater number discharge themselves into the 
Conoecticut river and Lake Champlain. The exports 
from this state are grain, flour, bar iron, live cattle, 
horses, beef, pork, cheese, &c. The imports consist of 
timber, from the Canadaa, rum, wine, brandy, tea, coffee, 
and various articles of British manufacture. 
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. The first settlements began aix>ut.the year 1724, and in 1760sevenl 
towns were fonned by emigrants from Massachusetts^ Conneeticut, 
and the adjoining states. 

XVI. Ohio. 581,434. 

Ohio is situated between 38^ Stf and 42^ north latitude, 
and between 80^ 35' and 84^ 47' west longitude. Its 
l^ength and breadth being each about 216 miles. 

It is bounded on the north, by Michigah territory ; on 
the east, by Pennsylvania ; on the west, by Indiana ; 
and on the south, by the river Ohio, which separates it 
from Virginia and Kentucky. This state is divided into 
52 counties ; the chief towns of which are Coliunbus, 
New Lancaster, and Cincinnati. 

The principal productions of this state are wheat, Indian 
corn, hemp, and flax. Coal is also found in considerable 
quantities in the eastern parts. The imports consist of 
East Indian and British produce, 'and of the manufactures 
of .the middle states. 

The settlement of this country was checked and retarded for sevend 
years by the Indian war. On its termination, in 1795» a treaty was 
formed between the Indians and General Wayne, 'when the state was 
6rst permanently settled. 

XVII. Indiana. 147,178. 

Indiana is situated on the north-west side of the Ohio. 
It lies between the rivers Ohio, Mississippi, Great Miami, 
and Illinois ; and is divided into 12 counties, the chief 
towns of which are Cory don, "Vincenn^s, and Luxem- 
bourg. Wheat, rye, and maize are cultivated to a 
considerable extent in this state, and are at present its 
principal productions. 

Indiana was admitted into the Union as an independent state in 
1816 ; it previously formed a part of the north-west territory. 

XVIII. Kentucky- 564,317. 
Kentucky lies between 36° 30' and 39** 30* north lati- 
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tude, and between 83° and 90' west longitude. Ic is 
about 200 miles from north to eoutli, and 380 from cast 
to west. 

It is bounded on the north and north-west by the 
Ohio river ; on the south, by Tennassee ; on t2ie east, by 
Sandy river, which falls into the Ohio in S3 degrees 
west longitude, and a line drawn from the source of the 
Sandy river directly south till it strikes the northern 
boundary of North Carolina, in 36° 30' north latitude. 

Kentucky is divided into fifty four counties. The 
chief towns are Frankfort, the seat of government, and 
Lexington, on the Elkhorn river. The other towns of 
note are Leestown, west of Leicington ; Louisville, on 
the Ohio ; fiardstown and Harrodsburgh, oa the Salt 
river. All the rivers of Kentucky fall into the Ohio. 

Kentucky produces wheat, rye, oats, and barley, hemp 
and tobacco. 

This state was I 



XIX. Tenassee. 422,813. 

,a situated between 35" and 36° 30' uorth 
latitude, and 81° 28' and 91° 37' west longitude; being 
i^out 420 miles in length, and 102 in breadth. It is 
bounded on the north, by Kentucky; on the east, by 
North Carolina; on the south, by Alabama territory and. 
the state of Mississippi ; and on the west, by the 
Mississippi river. Tlie Cumberland Mountains divide 
this state into the two divisions of east and west Tenassee ; 
the former contains 17, the latter 21 counties. Mur- 
li-eefiborough is the capital of the state. The other towns 
of consideration are Knoxville, in which is situated 
Blount College ; Nashville, and Jonesborough. 

Teoassee was originalt; inhabited by this Chcrakee Indians, b; 
Wtwm the first colonists, conaisting of about 50 or 60 families, in ibe 
JmT 1754, weiB nearl]! oil de^lrojed. In 1TS9 it was ceded by the 
CarolineanG to tbe United States, and in 179G wu receivrd imo the 
federal union. 
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XX. Mississippi. 759448. 

Mississippi is bounded on the north, by Tenassee; on 
the east, by the Alabama territory ; on the west, by the 
Pearl and Mississippi rivers, which separate it from the 
state of Louisiana ; and south, by the Gulf of Mexico 
and Louisiana. It is about 300 miles from north to south, 
and 150 from east to west. 

Mississippi is divided into 13 counties; the capital 
town is Monticello, the seat of government. The other 
towns of note are Natchez and Washington. Cotton is 
the staple production of this state, and sugar is cultivat- 
ed to some extent. 

Mississippi was received into the Union in 1817. 

XXI. Louisiana. 153,407. 

Louisiana was the name originally given to the vast 
country west of the river Mississippi ; but it is now re- 
stricted to a district at the mouth of this river. It is 
situated between 29^ and 33° north latitude; and is 
bounded, north and west, by- the Missouri territory ; 
south, by the Gulf of Mexico ; and east, by Missis- 
sippi. Louisiana is about 3C0 miles from east to west, 
and 240 miles from north to south. New Orleans, 
the capital town, is situated on the left bank of the 
Mississippi, 105 miles from its mouth ; the other towns 
are yet in their infancy. Cotton and sugar ar^ the prin«- 
cipal productions of Louisiana. 

This state was first settled by the French towards the close of the 
17ih century. 

XXII. Illinois. 55,211. 

Illinois lies between 36° 57' and 41° 50' north lati- 
tude. It is bounded on the south by the Ohio ; on the 
west by the Mississippi; a line due east from the rocky 
mountains (not yet marked out) divides it from the north- 
western territory ; and the Wabash separates it from In? 
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diana; being about 34>7 miles in ler^th and 206 in breadth. 
There are at present but two counties marked out. Kas- 
kaskia is the only town of any consideration. The chief 
articles of produce are corn and cotton. 

Illinois was admitted into the Union in 1818, as an independent 
State. 

XXIII. Alabama. 127,901. 

Alabama is situated between 30° lO' and 35° north 
latitude; and between 85° and 88° SO' west longitude. 
It is about 317 miles from north to south, and 174* from 
east to west. On t^e north it is bounded by Tenassee ; 
on the south by West Florida and the Gulf of Mexico ; 
on the east by Georda and West Florida ; and on the 
west by the State of Mississippi. Alabama is divided 
into seven counties. The capital town and seat of govern- 
ment is St. Stephen's. The other principal towns are 
Mobile and Huntsville. The productions are similar to 
those of the preceding States, 

■ 

The territory of Alabama was formed in 1817 from the eastern 
part of the late Mississippi territory, and was raised to the rank of a 
State in 1819. 



XXIV. Missouri. 66,5S6. 

The State of Missouri lies on both sides of the river of 
the same name, and on the west side of the Mississippi. 
Its boundaries are not as yet accurately defined. The 
chief town is St. Louis, on the banks of the Mississippi ; 
the other towns are New Madrid, Girardeau, and St. 
Genevieve. 

The first settlement was made in the year 1805, when a few persons 
established themselves on the Washita, and the waters of the little 
Missouri. 

The twenty.-four 'States just enumerated compose the 
federal body, and send members to the National Lcgisla* 
ture. 

p 3. 
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Michigan Territory. 8896. 

Michigan fonns a peninsula, encompassed on three 
sides by Lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron, and Michigan t 
and bounded on the south by * Ohio and Indiana. It is 
situated between 41^ 45', and 45° 34' north latitude; and 
S2^ T and 85° 20' west longitude. Detroit on the west 
side of the river of the same name is the capital town. 



Arkansas. 14,273. 



». 



Arkansas liei on the west side of the Mississippi, be- 
tween Louisiana and Missouri. No towns of any conse- 
quence have hitherto been, formed. 

Florida. (About) 10,000. 

Florida is situated between the 25th and 31st degrees 
of north latitude, and between 80° 40^ and 91^ west lon- 
gitude. 

Florida is bounded on the north by Georgia ; south by 
the Gulf of Mexico ; west by the nver Mississippi, and 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and the Straits of Ba- 
hama. East Florida is a peninsula, stretching south- 
ward towards the island of Cuba, and when connected 
with West Florida, resembles the letter L inverted. 

Chief Towns. — St. Augustine, in latitude 29° 47' north, 
longitude 81° 21' west, is the capital of East Florida ; 
and Pensacola, in 30° 15' north latitude, and 87° 34' 
west longitude, is the capital of West Florida. 

This country, till lately, belonged to the king of Spain. 
It was ceded to the United States in 1819. 

The three preceding districts or territories, have each the privilege 
f sending a delegate to Congress, who has the right of speaking but 
not of voting. When the number of porsons in each of these districts 
shall have encreased to 60,000, they will then be entitled to form con- 
stitutions for themselves, and to send members to Congress the same 
as the States of the Union. At present they possess a provisional 
legislature, and the governor who is appointed by the president of the 
United States, has a negative upon their proceedings. 

The United States also claim the right 6f sovereignty over die fol- 
lowing territories, though inhabited only by Indians: viz. — / 
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The Nordi-west Territory'; between Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
«Dd the Mississippi. 

The Missouri Territory (cKstinct from the State of Missouri) ; com- 
prehending the vast region situated on both sides of that river, between 
die State of Missouri and the Roeky Mountains. 

The Western Territory, which comprises the Whole extent of country 
wiltered by the Colombia, and its numerous branches. 

The District op Columbia. 3S,039. 

Columbia district is a tract of countiy 10 miles square, 
situate on both sides of the Potomack river, and about 
120 miles from its mouth. This district is independent 
of any of the State governments; being only subject to 
the laws tod regulations framed by the Congress. Wash- 
ington is the capital town, and is also the metropolis of 
the United States. At this city the sittings of Congress 
are now held: and itJs the residence of the president and 
the other officers of government. Washington is situated 
2d[>out 144 miles south west of Philadelphia, 38*^ 53 north 
latitude, 77° 4«3' west longitude. Vide note page 309. 

General Summary of die Population of the United States 
{esookiMve of the Floridas of which no censtts has yet been taken J. 

Free white persons 7,865,944 

Free people of colour ......... 235,544: 

Slaves .« 1,538,072 



\ 



9,637,560 



MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS, 

HISTORICAL AMP GEOGRAPHICAL. 



I. GOYERNBCEKT. 

The federal government of the United States conaists of a president, 
senate^ and a h«use of Representatives. The president is diosen for 
€oar years, by delegmlies elected for this purpose by the people The 
▼ioa-president is elated in the same manner and'lbr the same period. 
The pfBsident is commander-in-chief of the arrny^ ntLvy, and militia, 
wfaea embodied. He has the power of granting pardons fot all of-* 

P 4f 
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fences against the United Sutes, except in cases of impeachment 
AVith the concurrence of the senate, he makes treaties^ appoints am^ 
bassadors and consuls, judges of the supreme courts and atiier public 
functionaries of the state. 

The Senate consists of 48 members^ namely two for eadi State, 
who are not chosen by the people, but by thejegislatures of the several 
States, and hold their offices for six years. The vice-president of the 
United States is president of the Senate. This branch of the legisla- 
ture has the sole power of trying all impeachments. The House of 
Kepresentativcs is composed of 212 members, who are chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States— all money bills must 
originate in the House of Representatives. 

Each State has also a legislature of its own, to which, that branch 
which relates to the regulation of internal concerns is cootimitted. The 
legislatures of the several States impose taxes, alter the laws, and 
exercise all other powers not vested in the federal government by posi- 
tive enactment. 

II. RxuoioN. 

There, is no national establishment of religion in die United States; 
every one being left to support that form of worship which is agreeable 
to him, by his own voluntary contributions. 

III. SSPABATIOK FROM EVQLAVB, 

The United States were formerly subject to the crown of Great 
Britain. It will be necessary, however, to state the cause of thdr 
separation from the dominion of England. In the year 1765, a first 
attempt was made by the English parliament to tax America, by the 
passing of the memorable stamp act ; great discontent was evinced by 
the colonists, in consequence ; petitions were forwarded to the king 
and parliament for a redress of the grievance, and associations were 
formed to prevent the importation and use of British manufactures. 
In the following year, the act was repealed, and- the trade between 
Great Britain and her colonies was renewed on tlie most liberal ibot- 
ing. 

TIic parliament, however, had not abandoned their design of tax- 
ing the colonies, for shortly after, they laid a duty upon the importa- 
tion of tea, which again kindled the resentment of the Americans ; 
and their discontent was further inflamed by the passing of an act of 
parliament, ordaining that the governors and judges should receive 
their salaries of the crown ; thus rendering them independent of the 
provincial assemblies, and removable only at the pleasure of the king. 
The first act of violence occurred at Boston, the 5 March 1770, in an 
afi&ay between the towns-people and the military, when the latter 
fixed and several persons were killed; and in 1773, an armed schooner 
•titkmad at Providence in Rhode Island to prevent smuggling, was 
H by. die Americans. The colonies having come to a resolution 
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nol lo import or consume leas, an net was passed liy parliament to 
GDalile the Ease India Compaii)' to export leas duty free, to any place 
whatever. In December, 1773, a consiUerablequsntiiywas imported 
into Boston, wben several men in disguise entered the ships and threw 
Qverhoard 340 chests. Several other obnmfous liilla were passed by 
the Parlianictit ; and in October 1TT4, the Grst Congress was held, 
by deputations from the several Stales. 

In 1TT5, bills were passed in Parliamftit, prohiliiling the eolonieh 
from trading with the IJrftish Islands or the West Indies, and from 
taking Rsh on the banks of Newroundland. The Americans now be- 
gan lo make preparations for opposing by force the eiecution of tbese 
acts, and Ibe militia of the country were trained to the uso of arms. 
The first blood spilt in the war between Great Britain and her colonies 
was at Lexington, in April 1775, when the American militia were 
dispetsed by the JBriiish troops. On the 4Ih July 1776, the repre- 
lencalives of the United States in Congress assembled, made a formal 
declaration of their independence, and withdrew their allegiance from 
the King of Great Britain. After a variety of successes and defeats 
■uatained on both sides, the war was closed by the surrender of the 
wholeof the Britiili army under the Marquis ComWDllis, to General 
Washington, on tlie 19th October 1781 ; and in November I7P2, Ihe 
independence of Iho United Stales was acknowledged by Great Bri 



NEW MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 

New Mexico, including California, lies between 99 and 
120 degrees west longitude, and extends from 23° 30' 
northward, in which direction its limits Bre Btill unde- 
fined. On the east it is bounded by Louisiana ; on the 
south by Old Mexico ; and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean. The northern part is called New Mexico ; New 
Leon is situated near the Mexican Gulf, New Navarre 
lies to the east of the Gulf of California; and New Biscay 
is eitualed between New Mexico, and New Navarre. 
The Gulf of Caliibrnia separates the peninsula of that 
name from New Navarre. The principal town is Santa 
F^, situated on the river Bravo in 36° north latitude and 
10' west longitude. 

OLD MEXICO OR NEW SPAIN. 

Old Mexico or New Spain extends from Porto Bello, 
latitude 9° 33' north, longitude 79° W west ; and from 
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Panataia latitude 8^ 48' north, longitude 80^, 15' west ; to 
2S® 3(y north latitude, comprehending the whole of the 
Isthmus which is bounded on the west and south-west by 
the Pacific, and on the east and south-east by the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 

Provinces. Towns. BiTCts, &c» 

'Mexico Near Lake Tezcuco. 

Puebla de los 

Angelos*.* m» ■ ' ■ • 

Cordova, 

Zalapa. 

Queretaro 



Mexico 



>••• •••••• 



Vera -Cruz*.. .On the Bay of Cam* 

peachy. 
^Acapulcof •••mOu the Pacific Ocean. 

rCampeache On the St. Francis, 

I BayofCampeachy. 

Yucatan... •• < Merida ■ 

I Valladolid 

(.Salamanca » ■ 

Honduras and the ("Valladolid.., ,... ■ — 

Mosquitos shore. iTruxillo " ■■ -- 

Costa Rica. ••••.•••• Carthago Caribbean Sea. 

^'''ff?^!^'^ P^"^ \ ptnS:::.r.Pa7ffic ocean. 
^^ ^*"^" *• (Portobello....CaribbeanSea. 

Mexico produces sugm*, indigo, cotton, and cocoa in 
great abundunce. The shores and bays of Honduras and 
Campeachy have long been celebratea for their rich and 
immense forests of mahogany and logwood. The moun- 
tains of Mexico contain numerous mines of the precious 
metals ; and of iron, copper, lead, tin, &c. 

* Vera Cruz was the landing place of Ferdinando Cortez Mrfaen he 
undertook the conquest of Mexico ; it is also the rendexrous of the 
Spanish Flota, to receive the produce of the gold and silver mines» 

f Acapulco sends annually to Manilla, a ship richly laden, and 
another returns laden with the most valuable commodities of India. 
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Mexico was formerly subject to Sptdn ; the inhabitaiits have lately 
declared thdur independence, and formed a constitution upon the plan 
of that of the United States of America. Their independence has not 
yet been recognised by the European goYernments. 

THE PRINCIPAL RIVERS OF NORTH MERICA. 

The St, Laiorence is one of the largest rivers of North- 
America. It issues from Lake Ontario, and is the outlet 
by which the waters of the lakes Superior^ Huron, Mi- 
chigan, Erie, and Ontario, are poured into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

The Penobscot. The principal branch of this river rises 
in the western part of Maine. It flows east by south, 
unites itself with the eastern branch 54? miles in a right line, 
north by east of Bangor ; and falls into Penobscot Bay. 

The Kennebeck is the next largest river in Maine to the 
Penobscot ; and flows into the Atlantic between Phips- 
burgh and George town. 

' The Saco tises west of the white mountains in New 
Hampshire, and runs south-east into the sea below the 
town of Saco in Maine. 

The Connecticut rises in the mountains that separate 
Vermont and New Hampshire, from Lower Canada ; it 
runs through Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut and flows into Long Island sound, be- 
tween Sayhooke and Lyme. 

The Hudson rises in the mountains west of Lake 
Champlain and falls into the Atlantic below the city of 
New York. 

The Delaware rises in New York and falls into Dela- 
ware Bay. . ' 

The Susqueharmah is the largest river of Pennsylvania ; 
it is formed by two branches coming from the east and 
west, which uniting run south-east into the head of the 
Chesapeak in Maryland. 

The Potomack has its origin near the Alleghany moun- 
tains ; it separates Virginia from Maryland, and ^Is into' 
Chesapeak Bay. 

Savannah is formed by the union of the Tugeloo and 
Keeowie; it divides Carolina from Georgia, and runs 
south-east into the Atlantic. 

p 6 
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The Alabama is formed by the union of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa, and flowing south-south-west unites with the 
Tombigbee and falls into Mobile Bay in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The Mississippi takes its rise in Upper Red Cedar Lake 
in latitude 47° 42' 40' north and in longitude, 95* 8' west 
and falls into the Mexican Gulf by six outlets. This 
river is supposed to be dbout 3000 miles in length. It 
receives in its course, the Red River, the Washita, the 
Arkansaw, the St. Francis, the White River, the Mis- 
souri, the Ohio, the Tenessee, the Wabash, Illinois^ and 
several others. 

The Columbia rises in the rocky mountains and falls 
into the Pacific Ocean is 46° lO' north latitude, and 122^ 
45' west longitude. 

THE PRINCIPAL 3AYS. 

Hudson s Bay is situated to the north of Canada, 
reaching in its whole extent from longitude 78 to 9i5 
west, and from latitude 52 to 68 north. 

The Gulf of St* Lavorencey which receives t^e river of 
the same name ; between Newfoundland, . and New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 

The Bay of Fundy^ between Nova Scotia, and New 
Btunswick, and Maine. 

Penobscotf Broad and Casco bays On tlie coast of 
Maine. 

Massachusetts Bay, lies between Cape Ann on the 
north and Cape Cod on the south. 

Long Island Sounds between Long Island and Con- 
necticut. 

J)elaware Bay between Delaware and New Jersey. 

Chesapeak Bay^ one of the largest in the world. Its 
entrance is between Cape Charles and Cape Henry in 
Virginia, twelve miles wide ; it extends 270 miles to the 
northward, dividing Maryland and Virginia. 

The Gulf of Mexico extends north to south from the 
coast of Florida to the coast of Tabasco and Yucatan 
about 600 miles, and east and west from Cuba to the 
coast of Mexico, about 700. 
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The Gulf of Florida is the channel between tlic penin- 
sula of Florida and the Bahama iglands, north of the island 
of Cuba. 

THE PRINCIPAL LAKES. 

The Lnlie oflhe Woods, so called from the vast quan- 
tity of oak trees, pines, &c. growing on its banks, lies 
nearly east of the south end of Lake Winnipeg. The 
length of this lake from east to west is about 70 miles, 
and its width in some places is about 40 miles. Latitude 
54° 36' north, longitude 95° 20' west. 

Lake Winnipeg in Upper Canada, north west of lake 
Superior ; 217 miles in length and 100 in breadth. 

Rainy or Lang Lake, lies east of the Lake of the 
Woods ; it is about 100 miles long and '20 miles broad. 
Several smaller lakes lie eastward of Long Lake. 

Lake Superior, so called from Its magnitude, the 
largest of the American lakes, is situated between 46° 
i' and +8" 45' north latitude ; and between 84° 46' and 
91° 53' west longitude. Its greatest length is 380 miles, 
its breadth 161, and the circumference about 1152 miles. 
There are several islands on this lake ; the largest. Isle 
RoTAL, is about 100 miles long and 40 broad. 

Lake Huron is the next in magnitude to Lake Su- 
perior ; it lies between 43° 10' and 47° 30 north latitude, 
and between 80° 45' and 84° 45' west longitude ; and com- 
municates with Lake Superior on the north-west by the 
Straits of St. Mary ; with Lake Michigan on the west, 
and with Lake Erie on the south, by the river and 
Lake of St. Clair. This lake also contains several is- 
lands of considerable magnitude. 

Late Michigan is situated between 41° 15' and 45" 35' 
north latitude, and 84° 40' and 87' 8' west longitude ; it 
is about 262 miles in length and 55 in breadth. 

Lake St. C/o{> lies about half way between Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie, and is about 90 miles in circumference. 
It receives the waters of the three great lakes, Superior, 
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Michigan^ and Haron, which it discharges through the 
river or strait called Detroit into Lake Erie. 

Lake Erie is situated between 41° 5Qf and 4S^ north 
latitude, and between 78° 50^ and 83° west longitude ; it 
is about 231 miles in length, 63 in breadth, and 65R xpiles 
in circumference. The boundary line between the United 
States and Canada, runs through the middle of the 
Lake. 

Lake Ontario lies between 43° 15' and 44° north lati- 
tude, and between 76° 2Qf and 80' west longitude. It iS; 
about 171 miles in length; its greatest breadth is about; 
59 miles, and circumference 467 miles* This lake near, 
the south-east part receives the waters of the Oswego 
river, and on the north-east it discharges itself into the 
river St. Lawrence. 

l,ahe Champlain lies nearly east of Lake Ontario, and: 
divides the state of New York from that of Vermont ; it 
is about 150 miles in length, and varies in breadth from 
one to 18 miles. This lake is interspersed with numerous: 
Islands. 

Lake Greorse lies south-west of Lake Champlain ; it is 
about 35 miles in length and two in breadth, and dis- 
charges itself northward into Lake Champlain at Ticon- 
derago. 

Lake Nicaragua situated in the province of the same 
name in New Spain, is about 120 miles in length, and 41 
in breadth. It is navigable for the largest vessels, and is 
of immense depth. In this lake are several isles. It en-; 
ters the sea through the river San Juan. 

THE PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS. 

The Alleghany or Appalachian mountains, commence 
on the north of Georgia, from whence spring many 
rivers ; and extending through North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York terminate near 
Hudson's river. The Catskill mountains at the north- 
eiast extremity, are < the highest range ; the greatest 
height is about 3600 feet. 
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The Rocky Mountains traverse the whole extent of 
North America from south to north, where they termi* 
nate in the icy sea in latitude 70. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

South America lies between 55^ 58' south, and \9P 
l(y north latitude ; and between 35^ and 81° 3(y west, 
longitude. It is 4730 miles from north to south, viz. 
from Cape de la Vela to Cape Horn ; and 2590 miles from 
east to west, viz. from Cape St. Roque to Cape Blanco, 
along the parallel of 5 degrees south latitude. 

South America is bounded on the north by the Carib-, 
bean Sea, which separates it from the West Indian 
islands and North America, and by the isthmus of Darien, 
which joins it to North America ; on the east by the At-^ 
lantic Ocean, which divides it^ from^ Africa ; on the south 
by the Southern Ocean ; and on the west by the Pacific, 
Ocean. 

South America comprehends Terra Firma, Grenada, 
Guiana, AmazQnia, Peru, Brazil, Paraguay, Chili, and 
Patagonia. 

Terra Firma. The name of Terra Firma was formerly 
given to the provinces of Veragua, Panama, and Darien, 
and to the vice royalty of Grenada ; at present it is con^ . 
fined to the three former territories. Veragua is con- 
sidered as within the boundaries of North America, and- 
has already been mentioned. 

Panama is situated between Veragua and Darien. 
The chief towns are Panama, the capital, and Portobello; 
a line drawn from Portobello to Panama is considered as 
the boundary between North and South America. The 
width of the isthmus in this part is about 60 miles. 

Darien, a ridge of the Andes, separates Darien from 
Panama on the north, and from New Grenada on the 
east ; on the west it is bounded by the Pacific Ocean. 
The face of the country is generally hilly, rugged, and 
watered by numerous rivers, the streams of which wash 
down gold from the mountains. This {Province was the 
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first in Terra Firtna, where the Spaniards established 
themselves, but most of the settlements have since been 
abandoned. 

New Grenada is bounded* on the north by the 
Ciaribbean Sea ; pn the east by the government of Carac- 
cas, and Guiana ; on the west by a ridge of the Andes, 
which separates it from the province of Darien; and on 
the south by the river Amazon and the Vice-royalty of 
Peru. The chief towns are Sante F6 de Bogota* and 
Popayan, 

Caraccas. — This province is bounded on the north 
by the Caribbean Sea; on the south by Guiana and 
Peru ; on the east by the Atlantic Ocean ; and on the 
west by New Grenada. Venezuela is comprehended 
in this province. Caraccas is the capital town, situMed 
on the Guayra. 

Peru is bounded on the north by New Grenada ; on 
the east by a ridge of mountains, called the Cordilleras 
de los Andes; on the south by Chili ; and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean. Lima is the capital town, 12^ V south 
liEititude, 76° 43' west longitude. To the south east of 
Lima, is Cusco, formerly the capital of Peru, and the resi- 
dence of the Incas. The other towns are Quito, near the 
equator ; and Potosi, noted for its rich silver mines, in 
20° south latitude. 

Chili is bounded on the north bv Peru ; on the south 
by Patagonia ; on the east by Paraguay ; and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. The principal towns are St. Jago 
and Baldlvia. The soil and climate are excellent, and 
European fruits and grain are produced in great abund- 
ance. Chili contains rich mines of gold, silver, and 
copper. 

Paraguay, or La Plata, including Buenos Ayres, 
is bounded on the north by Amazonia ; on the east and 
north by Brazil ; on the south by Patagonia ; and on the 
west by Peru. Buenos Ayres, the capital, is situated on 
the south side of the river La Plata ; and Monte Video 
on the north side. 



The praceding ]irovioteJi were till lately under tlie dominian of 
Spain. They sre at present in h very unsettled stste, having with- 
drawn IhcmsplTea from the mother country and adopted the wpublican 
form of government. Their independence ho-s not yet been reeogni- 
led by Ihe European power:. 

Brazil is a very extensive country, and comprehends 
the whole Portuguese territories in South America. Its 
length and breitdth are each nearly about 2000 miles- 
It 13 bounded on the north and east by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; on the south by the mouth of the river La Plata ; 
and on the west by a ridge of mountains which divide it 
from Paraguay, 

The principal towns in Brazil are St. Salvadore, lati- 
tude 12= 46' south, longitude 38° 38' west; Pernambuco, 
latitude 8° south, longitude S5° west ; and Rio Janeiro 
or St. Sebastian, latitude 22° 54' south, longitude 42* 
38' west. 

Brazil is beautifully diversified with wood and water ; 
it has a fine climate and fertile soil ; and contains several 
rich mines of gold, silver, and diamonds. 

The BrBzilianahiivelHlBly revolted from the government of Portugnl, 
and have declared their independence. One af the princes of the 
Portugnese royal family has been elected to the throne, with the title 
of Emperor. 

Guiana is bounded on the north and north-west by the 
riverOrinoco; by the' river Amazon on the south; on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean; and west by New Grenada. 
It contains the provinces of Surinam, Deinerara,Essequibo, 
and Berbice, .which formerly belonged to the Dutch, but 
were captured in the late war and retained by the British. 
Paramaribo, on the Surinam river, is the principal town 
of Surinam. Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice con- 
tain towns of the same names. The island and town 
of Cayenne and the adjacent coast belong to the 
French. 

AiiAzoiJiA is bounded on the north by New Grenada 
and Guiana ; on the east by tlie Atlantic Ocean 
and Brazil ; on the west by Peru ; and on the south by 
Paraguay. This country is but little known toEuropeans. 
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Patagonia, or Land of MAGstLAN, is bounded oa 
the north by Buenos Ayres ; on the south by. the Straits 
of Magellan ; on the east by the Atlantic ; and on the 
west by the south Pacific Ocean. This country is also 
but little known to Europeans. 

islands CONTIGUOUS TO SOUTH AMERICA.* 

Trinidad lies between 9^ 3(y and 10^ 45' north lati- 
tude, and between 60^ 36' and 61^ Sff west longitude; 
it is separated from the continent by the Straits of Paria* 
This island produces sugar, tobacco, indigo, ginger, Jcc* 
It belongs to the £lnglisn. 

Falkland Islandjs lie in 52° south latitude, and 65^ 
west longitude. They were discovered by Sir R. Haw- 
kins, in 1594', and were formerly considered of import** 
ance to England, because they served as a port for our 
ships in their expeditions to the South Seas. These 
islands now belong to Spain. 

Terra del Fuego, or Fogo Xnindy is separated from 
Patagonia by the Straits of Magellan. The southern 
ei^tremity is called Cape ^orn, round which all ships 
pass from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. This Cape 
IS in latitude SS^ 58' south, longitude 67° 2(y west. 

Chiloe lies on the coast of Chili, in 74° west lon- 
gitude, and 4S° south latitude. It belongs to the 
Spaniards, and contains some good harbours, well 
fortified. 

Juan Fernandes lies in 33^ SC south latitude, and 
78° 37' west longitude. The Spaniards have a small 
settlement on this island. Juan Fernandes is noted for 
having given rise to the celebrated romance of Robinson 
Crusoe, 

Pearl Islands lie in the Bay of Panama, and 
contain several plantations belonging to the inhabitants 
of Panama. 

* The islands generally called the West*Indies are not included 
in this description. 
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Gallipaoos^ a cluster of small islands, situated in 
the Pacific Ocean, about 200 miles west of the coast 
of Peru, on the Equator, between 89^ and 92° west 
longitude. , 

Rivers. 

Amazon^ Maranon or Orellana, is the principal river 
of South America, and one of the largest in the world. 
It is formed by the united waters of the Tunguragua 
and the Ucayale. The former branch rises in Lake 
Lauricocha in Peru, latitude 10^ 29' south ; the latter' 
is formed by the union of the Apurimac and the Beni. 
The length of this river is supposed to extend about 
4000 miles, and receives in its course sevei'al other rivers 
of considerable magnitude. 

Araguayay a considerable river of Brazil. It has its 
source in the 19th degree of south latitude, and running 
north flows into the great river Tocantius, in latitude 6^ 
south. These united rivers fall into the Amazon, near 
the city of Para, or Belem, in latitude 1° 50' south. 

Rio de la Plata is formed by the confluence of the 
Parana, the Paraguay, and the Uraguay; it passes 
Buenos Ayres in its course, and falls into the South 
Atlantic Ocean. Its breadth at the mouth is about 150 
miles. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The AndeSf called by the Spaniards Cordillera de los 
Andes, run through the whole continent of America. 
They commence near the Straits of Magellan, and 
stretching along the Pacific Oceao, traverse Patagonia, 
Chili, Peru, New Grenada, Darien, New Spain, and 
lose themselves in the unexplored region^ of the north. 
The highest mountain of this extensive range, is Chim- 
bora^o, about 100 miles south of Quito ; its height is 
estimated at about 21,000 feet. 
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THE WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 

Situation. The islands usually called the West-IndieSy 
lie between 14° and 28' north latitude, and betweeif 50*^ 
51' and 85° 15' west longitude. The islands to the west 
and north-west of Porto-Rico are the Bahama islands, 
Cuba, Jamaica, and St. Domingo. The islands which 
lie to the east of Porto-Rico, are called the Virgin 
islands, to the south of which are the Caribbee islands. 

Bahama Islands. These islands lie between 21 and 
28 degrees north latitude, and 71 and 80 degrees west 
longitude. They are very numerous, but few are inha- 
bited; they belong to England. The island of Pro- 
vidence, which lies in 25° north latitude, 'and 77^ 25' 
west longitude ; and St. Salvador in 24>° 20^ north lati- 
tude, and 75° 4(y west longitude are the principal* 

Cuba* The island of Cuba lies between 74° 4' and 
85° 15' west longitude; and between 20* and 23° SC 
north latitude ; it is' about 700 miles long, and near 90 
broad. The principal towns are St. Jago, opposite the 
island of Jamaica ; and the Havannah, opposite East 
Florida. This island belongs to Spain. 

Jamaica lies between 76° W and 78° 31' west longi- 
tude, and between 17° 42' and 18° 40' north latitude, 
being about 150 miles in length, and 67 in breadth. 
The chief towns are Spanish Town, Kingston, Port 
Royal, and Savannah. The Blue Mountains, a lofty 
range, run through the whole island from east to west. 
Jamaica is the most valuable of the British possessions 
in the West Indies. The chief productions are sugar, 
indigo, cotton, and coffee. This island was discovered 
by Columbus, in 1494. 

St. Domingo, Hispaniola, or Hayti, is situated 
between the islands of Jamaica and Cuba on the west ; 
and Porto-Rico on the east; and extends from 37^ 30' 
to 20'' north latitude, and 68° 35' to 74° 22' west longi- 
tude. This island was formerly divided between the 
French and the Spaniards. The Spanish part was ceded 
to the French in the year 1795; at present the island 
is in the sole possession of the blacks, who have styled it 
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the Republic of Hayti. The French, after several obsti- 
nate engagements with the reTolted negroes, finally 
evacuated the country in the year 1798. The chief 
towns are St. Domingo and Port-au-Prince. The princi- 
pal proiluctiuns are coffee, sugar, indigo, and cotton. 

PoHTO-Rico lies between G5° 38' and 68^ 24^ west 
longitude, and between 18° 10' and 1S° 41' north lati- 
tude. It is about 140 miles in length, and 30 in breadth. 
St. Juan de Porto-Uico is the chief town. This island 
in extremely fertile, and enjoys all the benefits of the 
most temperate climate. The productions are similar to 
those of Jiiitiaica and St. Domingo. 

Virgin Islands, a cluster of islai 
Porto-Rico. They consist of Tortola, 
Anegada, Sombrero, &c., belonging i 
St. Thomas, St, John, and Santa Cru 
[he, Danes. 

Caribbee Islands, situated between 9" and 19° north 
latitude, and between ,58° and 65^ west longitude, are 
divided into theLeeward and Windward Islands,* 
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■ These islands were thus distinguiBliEd by our saiJors ; for in 
galling to tile West ludies they always endeaioured to make iho small 
iilsnd of Deseada, in 16 degrees 24 minutes north latitude, and 
61 degreci west longitude: now the appaieat iDotioD of the luQ 
i> from east to west, and the air is lariGed in that dtrcction, the denier 
air rushing forward to restore the equilibrium, makes almMt a con- 
slant east »ind ; the wiud will (berefore blow conljnuallj on tha left, 
or larboard, lidc of the vessel. 
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Islands on the Coast of Terra Firma and 
Caraccas. These are almost innumerable ; the princi- 
pal are Trinidad, Margaritta, Bonair, Cura9oa, and Arabia. 

EARLY DISCOVERIES OF AMERICA. 

100? The coast of Labrador visited by the Norwegians. 
1492 Christopher Colon, or Columbus, a native of Genoa, and in 
to the service of Spain, landed at St. Salvador, one of the Baha- 
1499 ma islands. In 1493 he discovered several of the Caribbee 

1499 Islands, and founded a town in St. Doioini^ ; and in 1499 
he discovered Trinidad. 

1497 Newfoundland, visited by John Cabot, a Venetian, in the 
service of Henry VI L 

1500 Cabral, the Portuguese Admiral, in his voyage to tiie East 

Indies, discovers Brazil. 
1502 Columbus discovers the Bay of Honduras, Veragua, Portobello, 

a^d the Gulf of Darien. 
1513 Florida discovered by John Ponce, a Spaniard. 
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' THE 

NATURE AND USE OF MAPS. 



1. A Map is a representation of the earth, or a part 
thereof, on a plane surface. The natural division of the 
earth, viz. the Continents of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, may be clearly represented on a globe of a 
moderate size ; but the political division, viz. Kingdoms, 
Countries, &c. and their subdivisions, cannot be rendered 
distinct on the largest globes that are made. Maps are 
therefore necessary to show the smaller portions of the 
earth, the courses of rivers, situation of cities, towns, 
Stc. 

2. Maps are of two kinds; viz. General Maps, or 
those which exhibit the whole surface of the earth ; and 
Particular Maps, or those which exhibit a particular < 
region or country. 

General Maps. 

3. There are two kinds of General Maps : — In the first 
kind, such as the Map of the World, facing the title 
page of the book, the eastern half of the Globe is con- 
tained within one circle, and the western half within 
another circle. If the extreme parts of the circumference 
of these circles were cemented together, and the internal 
part between them were inflated with air, the figure thus 
formed, would in some measure resemble a globe. The 
second kind of General Maps are those of Mercator's 
projection ; they are principally used by mariners. 

4. A Map of the World, stereographicallu projected, 
(see the map facing the title) has the meridians drawn 
frorn^ north to south through every ten degrees, and ter- 
minating in a point at the poles. The parallels of lati- 
tude are likewise drawn through every ten degrees, from 
west to east. The right band circular map represents 
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tjie.eatStern hemisphere, and the left hand the w^tiecii» 
Xhe lines on each are exactly tlie same. 

5. The Equator runs through the middle of the xn^^ 
at an equal distance from the north and south polesi and 
18 marked at each extremity. The equator is number^ 
from the meridian of London towards the right hand, j!j^ 
^, 30, &c. to 160; and towards the left hand 10, 20, SO, 
4(C. to 180, then 170 and 160. All places to the rigbjt. 
hand of tlie meridian of London are in east longitude^ wo^ 
those on the lefl hand as far as 180 degrees are JQ p«9i, 
hngitude; beyond 180 degrees, in the western .]heiw« 
plfiere, the places are in easjt longitude. The longitu& 
of all places are reckoned on the equator. 
».:6* The latitude of a place is recxoned on the (^ircuiQv- 
ig^^nce of the eastern orwesterp circle, according as thf; 
glace is situated in the eastern or western hemiapU^flt^ 
llie i^paces which are shaded and lefl white iilternat^/ 
ffe generally one degree or 60 geographical miles each; 
sometimes they are two degrees. All places aboye j^)^. 
^^ator are situated in north latitude^ and dll placea I^e- 
Iqw the equator are situated in south latitude. . .^^ . 

^ 7« The ecliptic is a line drawn on the map inters^ctJi^ 
the equator in two points; these points of intersec^iop, 
generally pass through 20 degrees of west longitude, apd 
1^. degrees of east longitude. The ecliptic is the imagi-,< 
ijary path which the sun describes through the heavenf%; 
among the fixed stars, in a year. ITie sun appear^.to, 
];e,cede progressively from the equinoctial northward; 
increasing in declination from to 23° 28' ; after wbi(Jb»: 
he returns in a similar manner to the equinoctial, and 
then proceeds southward. The limit of the sun's appa- 
rent path from the equinoctial northward and southward^ 
is therefore 23° 28'. .The sun's apparent diurnal path.is. ' 
not in the ecliptic, but in lines nearlv parallel to tlie 
equinoctial ; for, if his declination, or distance from the. 

' * Though the ecliptic be generally drawn on a Map of the M^orld, 
3^ the young student must refer this line to its proper place, yFs* the' 
h«av«». The equinoctial is likewise an imagioary line in tfacheaireiii^' 
which is supposed to foe situated exactly over the equator on the rar^. ' 
This circle represents the suu's apparent diurnal pa^th on the 21it<)f 
jourcb, and on the <?3d of September, 
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eifuinoctial, were to be marked by points on a map every 
day at noon, a lioe conBecting all these points would re- 
present the ecliptic; and the different parallels of latitude 
or declinations passing through these different points, 
troutd in snccession represent the sun's apparent diurasl 
pMh. 

8. The Tropic of Ciincer Is an imaginary circle in tbe 
heavens, 23^ aS' north of the efjuinoctial. This circle i« 
represented on a map by a dotted or double parallel of 
latitude, at tlie distance of 23° 28' from the equator north* 
ward, being the northern limit of the Torrid Zone, aad 
the sun's apparent diurnal path on the 21st of June. 

9. The Tropic of Capricorn is an imaginary circle in 
the heavens, 23° 3S' south of the equinoctial. This 
arcle is represented on a map by a dotted or double 
parallel of latitude, at the distance of 23° 28' from the 
equator southward, being the soutliern limit of the Torrid 
Zone, and the sun's apparent diurnal path on 2Ut of 
December. 

la The Arctic Ctycle is a parallel of latitude 66° SS* 
north of the equator, or 23'' 28' from the north pole. 
This circle is the nortliern limit of the north Temperate 
Zone. 

14. The Antarctic Circle is a parallel of latitude 66* 
S2' south of the equator, or 23° 28' from the south pole. 
This circle is tlie southern limit of the south Temperate 
^one. 

12. The tract« of the circumnavigators are sometimes 
drawn on maps of the world, they are generally repre- 
lented by thin crooked lines. 

13. The Tropics and Polar Circles divide the earth into 
J(ve Zones, vie. the two Temperate Zones, the two Frigid 

Zones, and the Torrid Zone. 

H. The North Temperate Zone extends from the 
TVopic of Cancer to the Arctic Circle, and is 43° V 
broad. Within the North Temperate Zone are included 
the greater part of Asia, nearly the whole of Europe, 
the northern part of Africa, the whole of the United 
States of America, &c. 

15. The South Temperate Zone extends from tba 
Tropic of Capricorn to the Antarctic Circle, and la 43' 
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4/ broad. This Zone comprises the southern part of 
Africa and America, the islands of New Zealand^ the 
south of New Holland, &c. 

16. The North Frigid Zone extends from the Arctic 
Circle to the North Pole, and contains Spitzbergen, 
Nova Zembla, the northern parts of West Greenland/ 
th6 northern parts of Siberia, &c. 

17. The South Frigid Zone extends from the Antarc* 
tip Circle to the South Pole, and is entirely unknown. 

- 18. The Torrid Zone extends from the Tropic of 
Cancer to the Tiopic of Capricorn, and is 46^ B& broad. 
The greater part of Africa, the south of Asia, a great** 
part of South America, and many large, fertile, and 
populous islands lie within the Torrid Zone. 

Particular Maps. 

)1. Particular maps are generally drawn square, or in 
the shape of a page of a book.* The top or upper part 
of a map is always north ; the bottom south ; the right 
hand east ; and the left hand west. 

2. Latitude is the distance which any place lies di- 
rectly north or souCfT of an imaginary line called the 
Equator, and is reckoned on the east oi^ west sides of 
the map. 

3. The Parallels of Latitude are in some maps circles, 
and in others straight lines ; they are drawn from west to 
east, and terminate at the sides of the map, where the 
degrees of latitude are numbered. 

4. Longitude is reckoned eastward and westward^ 
ttoixi the first meridian, on the top or bottom of the map. 

5. In all mapsy except those of Mercator's projection, 
the degrees of latitude are of an equal breadth; and each 
degree 60 geographical miles, or 69^ English miles: but 
the degrees of longitude are unequal, decreasing in length 
as you approach the poles northward or- southward from 
the- equator. 

* Some whimsical and ignorant geographers have constructed cir- 
MlardM[aps which have the appearance of novelty, but the latitudes and 
^^itettli^es -of places canuot be deternained by mich Maps. 

:A8 
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6. In a map of Mercator*8 projection the degrees of 
longitude are all equal, and the degrees of latitude in- 
crease from the equator north and south. 



PROBLEM I. 



T a find the Latitude of any place on a Map, 

Rule. Draw with a pencil, or imagine tp be draWn, a^ 
parallel of latitude through the given place, and where 
that parallel cuts either of the extreme meridians, on 
which the degrees of latitude are marked, will show the 
latitude. If the numbers increase upwards, the latitude 
is north ; if they increase downwards, the latitude is 
south. If the numbers in one part of the map increase 
upwards, and in another part downwards, the equator 
runs through that map from west to east, and is numbered 
at the extremities of the equator on .the sides of the 
map. 

EXAMPLES. 

Required, the latitudes of the following places. 



Aberdeen 

Abo 

Aleppo 

Algiers 

Antwerp 

Archangel 

Alexandria 

Barcelona 

Bencoolen 

Buenos Ayres 

Cadiz 

Canton 

Cayenne 

Constantinople 

Dantzic 

Drontheim 

Dublin 

j^dinhurgh 

Exeter 



Falmouth 

Florence 

Geneva 

Gibralter 

Glasgow 

Havannah 

Jerusalem 

Ispahan 

Lausanne 

Leipsic 

Leyden 

Lisbon 

London 

Madrid 

Malacca 

Marseilles 

Milan 

Modena 

Moscow 

i^2 



Namur 

Naples 

Nice 

Nuremberg 

Oporto 

Orleans 

Oxford 

Padua 

Pekin 

Philadelphia 

Pisa 

Port Royal 

Quebec 

Rio Janeiro 

Rotterdam 

Surat 

Toledo 

Turin 



Rule. D)rfiw-/ tir imagicre to bei^^awn, a moridiaBi'lkKfc 
dirough tlif^ ^^6n place; and". the point where thatis^ 
ridian cuts the Extreme paralld, At the top ortettkmiidr 
the roap« \^U 'show the longit ode required. If thstmnid- 
bers increase to fhe right hand» the longitodeAisicast^Uf 
tfaey increasef^^b the left hand the longitude is weil^-jdf 
the numbers in 'OT^ part of the map increase toivlnrdaitBe 
Hght haiM^'^d m anotfii^plirt towards ibe ieft^idil; 
che first f MtHdi^ runs through^^^i^ nu^.&onrJHi^ib 
gouth, and is marked at its extremities on the top and 
bottom of the map. : • . ; i 

Required the longitude^ of the following places. 




jterdaoi Belfest BouWeai:fi£>Ai^q oi'^> 

"^thiMw. . ' Bergfen ' Abtaiijf ««yol Ijab 

^^; ^ ■■■'■■ _ -. ■• ■ '•; ■ ■••■•' •,:■■■•■■« JO ,wfiTh 

dATT.^vIf tfa«lpQgitAde bereckooed from the i^andoCF^o^Mf^ 
"Iff deg.. '46 mill, west of the meficUan of Jjondpn)^ ana.u^ piiice Dtte 

y^t lopgitttd9,from PerroV add 17 d^, 46^tiil^. to ^M lM)|f^id^;iiid 
▼ou have the tongitiidd west of Lohdbtif; if the )ilac>eliai^iAi|tltt^ 
tttde, subtract 17 dcg. 46 min. from it, and tbrremjuoidQijeii^hf :|be 
longitude, east of London : if the place you meet with have less than. 
IT deg. 46 min. east longitude, subtract its longitude from 17 deg. 
46 mil), and the remainder will be the longitude west of London. 

^3K»c^^ Instladiof Itll.deg. 46 m^o, ; JK^ ,#|iy^ jus^ \% ^^ i!B!^ 

^lii fitiain^ the latittides and longitudies of places, care mitkAilifaikn 

^eslkimate the 5ma/2 divisions on the map truly; in sonni n^j^^gjej 

are^e^t^es, UM>ther^ five, t^, fift^n, ; or twenty miles, ^c.^^ t* 

1 f^Dt^ fixing, of a ^t meridian is^ /QNtt^er merely armtraij ;<wd 

^ JiefQgi dffierenwiatioQ^ l^aye ^ed it (Affelpently. The andfbntiriilWys 

^Jnl^ W^^first n>eridi£tn pa^s through Miefartbest known laitfl liStiuKl. 

^^,T>^h reckon the 'Peafi^of Teiien& ^e first merfdiifil^ ^Cbe 

%rittich; And even th«^d^lisIi,:often conii(ler|fae island of ]^rr^£og^of 

'<)|he'€!ai^es,-a8 the*w^r»t nit^idian; but;4he^enfy;2l pra^op jicm^Is, 

laforjeacb kingdom, &^ |p«cof i^der thi;^ meri^an which pjnj»s.3ii&gh 

Ae capital, as the first meridian. - ^* ^ ^ ^ *% Ui. «C 
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Bremen 


Gallipoli 


Macao 


Bristol 


Gottenberg 


Madras 


Cambridge 


Hamburgh 


Malaga 


Canton 


Havre de Grace 


Nankin 


CarlEcrona 


Hull 


Narva 


Ceuta 


Inverness 


Ockzflkow 


Cherlestun 


Ipswich 


Paris 


Cromer 


Lancaster 


Pegu 


Deseada Island 


Leghorn 


Port Mahon 


Dover 


Liverpool 


Quito 


Dunkirk 


Lima 


Revel 


Edjrstone Light 


Londonderry 


SheerneES 


Finisterre, Cape 


Lubec 

PROBLEM III. 


Smyrna. 



The latitude and longitude of any place being giiien, *•- 
^nd thai place. 

RuLB. Find by a map of the world in what country 
the place is situated, hy marking out nearly its latitude 
and longitude: then turn to a map of that country and 
draw, or imagine to be drawn, a parallel of latitude cut* 
ting the two extreme meridians in the given degrees of 
latitude; and likcwiiie a meridian cutting the two extreme 
parallels of latitude at the top and bottom of the map. 
The point where these lines cross each other will show 
the place required. 

EXAMPLES. 

What places have the following latitudes and longitudesi' 
Latitudes. 
■ 55°58' V. 



40 Sd 
-88 +3 M. 



Longitudes,' 
3=12' w. 
6 6 w. 

2 20 E. ! 

3 26 w. 


Latitudes 
59° 56' N. 

51 SO N. 

52 23 N. 
50 51 N. 


9 10 w. ' 
6 14 B. 


4-8 IS N. 
52 52 N. 


12 35 E. 
18 4 E. ' 


50 A- V. 
52 14 N. 



4 46 e. 
4 43 K. 

16 2».k. 
13 2d '^ 

1'4.*5..«. 



9W 
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Latitudes. 


. r 


L<iDgitudes. 


Latitudes. 


Longitudes* 


41^54' N. 


... 


12^29' E. 


Zit* siV S. 


— 42^44^ w. 


41 1 K. 


—.. 


28 54 E. 


3 49 s. 


— 102 E. 


39 57 H. 


f-- 


75 13 w. 


6 10 6. 


— 106 51 E. 


34 ^ s. 


-^ 


18 23 E. 


36 31 N. 


— 6 12 w. 


22 35 N. 


— . 


88 30 E. 


13 s. 


— 17 55 w. 


34 35 s. 


-i. 


58 31 w. 


46 BS K. 


— 69 53 w. 


55 58 s. 


.-. 


67 26 w. 


19 12 K. 


— 97 30 w. 



PROBLEM IV. 

To find the difference of latitude Jtetween two places^ 

* 

Rule. Hnd the latitudes of the two places (by Prob. 
I.) ; then if they have both north or both south latitude, 
subtract one latitude frbm the other ; but if one has north 
and the other south latitude, add the latitudes together 
to find the difference of latitude. 

Or^ Count the decrees, between the parallelis of lati- 
tude, passing through eadi place, on the map* 



examples. 



Required the difference of latitude between the fol- 
lowing places. 



London and Rome* 
Rome ^^ Philadelphia. 
Madras — Petersburgli. 
Cape Horn — Quebec. 
Drontheim — Botany Bay.. 
Cape of Good 7 t • u 
Hopeanrf j Lisbon. 



Bencoolen and Canton. 

Buenos Ay.} gtbckholm. 

res and J 
Quito and Cadiz. 

Copenhagen — ConstftQtiDopIe. 

Alexandria — Paris. 
O'why'hee —^ Pekiiw 



PROBLEM V. 

.. To find the difference of longitude between two ptapes* 

• RtJLE. Find the longitudes of the two places (by Prob. 
XL);: then, if they liave both east or both west longitudoy 
subtract the longitude of one place from that of the other; 
bttt, if oBe has east and the other west longitude, add 
the longitudes together, to find the difference of longi- 
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tude: anJ, if this sum exceed 180 degrees, take it from 
360 degrees, and the renoainder will be the difference of 
-loDgitude. 

Or, Count the number of degrees between the meri- 
dians, passing through each place on the map. 



EXAMPLES. 

Required the difference of longitude between the follow- 
ing places. ,^ 

London and Washington. jRome ojid Madi-M."?' 

CapeHorn — Botany Bay. lOtranto — Quito. 

Lisbon — Constantinople. Philadelphia — Pekin 



Madrid — Madras. 
Philadelphia— Canton. 
New Cale-1 r. t i -. 

donia««4 ""^ 

Pekin — O'why'hee. 
Acap III c — Batav i a. 



'Calcutta 



Madras. 



Perugi 

Dublin " — Edinburgli. 
Londonderry — Bergen. 
Paris — Canton. 



The hour at any place being given, to find \v/iat hour it is 
at any other place on a map. 

Find the difierence of longitude between the two places, 
(Prob. V.) and for every degree contained in that dift'er- 
eacej reckon i minutes of time : this time must he added 
to the time at the given place, if the required place he 
eastward; but if the required place be westward, it must 
be subtracted. . 



— At the b<jtlom of several maps the number of hours at miiLULCs. 
that every place in it is distanl £. or W. tVom the lirst meridiaD, is 
marked in Rofuia cbatactei^ Since the earth turns round its aiis 
frvan west to emt, in S4 houn or a mean solar da; ; every placf, which 
U one degree E, of any given place, will have noon, or midday, Tour 
minuKs sooner than nt the given place, lii. (heir docks will be four 
mtnule^ faster ; and every place, tbut is one degree W. of that given 
place, will have noon, and every hour of the day four minutes later, 
vii. their clocks will be four minulss slovrer. 



if j'^.' " -■' t'^ imarpim. " ■" ''^ ■"'**■' ia^iTi r 

I. When it is noon at London, what hour ts it st Fort 
Rojal in Jamaica? -... ^i-.- ■) ,--. 

S. At sea in latitude 40 degrees north by observation) 
when it wa«- bd-o'clock in the morning by the time }]iece> 
which shows the hour at London, it was exactly S o'clock 
ift the moriUlig at the ship, by a correct celestial obser-_ 
tAIdh. la what p»rt of the globe was the ship ? 

S. Suppose my vaich to be well regulated at London, 
and that It keeps true time; iflsail, or travel, to a place 
in99^ 5T Qfltth latitude, and theii> find by tlm clocU 
there, that my watch is 5 hours Imieutesand SSseco^di 
tM fuls whet plaee have I arriTed an?- vSh 

^ What is the ^ScKdc^ <ff time glMwff by'tll^%tMll|, 
rtLoirfdnaiid Dublin? ^ - "-^t 

= &, When' it ia 10 o'ctock .in the moTj^ifd^'pmmi, 
what hoiir is it at Calcutta ? . . ■•-. '.| jna 

r. 6. Wheh it 18 midoigbt at Rome, What'hbUf'Is ui|: 
PWradelphia? ' '" ",^,'..",1'; 

7. My watch waswdl regnlated ftt LonSoiii Imll it'ties 
X arrived at Madras, which was after a five month's voy- 
age, it was 4 hours and 50 minutes slower than the clocu 
there. IVa-y had it sained or lost time during the voy- 
age? and how much? the longitude of Madras being S0° 
■^east. 

S. The immersion of an eclipse of the first satellite of 
Jupiter was observed at a certain place to be at 26 roinutet 
past nine o'clock in the morning, and by the Nautical 
Almanack, published by the commissioners of longitude, 
this eclipse happened at Greenwich at 27 minutes 50 
seconds past 8 o'clock in the morning. Required- tb« 
longitude of the place of observation ? 

9> An eclipse of the moon was observed at London- lo 
b^n exactly at ten o'clock in the evening, and at another 
j>lace at half-past 11 o'clock. Hetiuired the longitude of 
this place ? 

10. If 69^ English miles make a degree, how many 
miles must I travel westward that my watch may be 5 
hours too fast ? 

II. How many English miles of 69^ to a degree, must 
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I trafd eastward that .nji-'watdi may be 7 boun tt* 

■low? < I' • 

Tta'^ieii^- vj':^ •■■■•>■',••'■■«■■■ ■■ '■ ' ' ' '',' ,;.'(, 

raoBLiu Til. ,^^ 

,'.^Jind Ihi uiitance bettuec* any tvajilaea tm a Mdffl"^ 

JKdlk. Take the distance between tbfi two places ,iHtfci 
a pafr of compasses, and apply it to the scale pT mildfe* 
if.tlj^i'e tfe HQt a scale of miles, apply ((.to tbfi^ideff'of 
the map, and reduce the degrees into [o^i by mtilfiBi 
plying by 60 for geographical miles, or 69i.for£s^bli; 
t^Ogs- ] ' nodi 

Wh'en the two places are op the B^ne n;eritbaPu1tb*i 
4^S5W'tfiiK.H^'25^'"''l*'PW ^X ^ ^^ giw.t*ie Afr- 
tan<x in 'geograpfiical mile*^ or by e^, will, gjvsjdti 
/*%; ^Vv^^;"''!^- If .tb9 two pUeeftbe ad t^c 
.- Axaluei of latitude, thdr. diflcren<» of. longitH^tw 

eoflor^tude, m that latitude (accoraiagM UwAn 
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. 'joslq 

^1 «iiij 
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<i 



Deg. 


Gcog. 


Eng. 


Deg; 


Geog. Engl. 


Deg. G«og. Engl. | 


Lat. 


MUee. 


MUm. 
69.07 


Lot. 

3] 


Miles. 


Milen. 


Lat. Milcii. 


Miles. 





60.00 


51.43 


59.18 


61 


29.09 


33.45 


1 


59.99 


69.06 


22 


50.88 


58.51 


62 


28.17 


32.40 


2 


59; 96 


69.03 


33 


5a32 


57.87 


65 


27.24 


51.33 


^ 


59.92 


68.97 


54 


49.74 


57,S0 


64 


26.50 


80.24 


4 


59.85 


68.90 


55 


49.15 


56.51 


65 


25.56 


29.15 


5 


59.77 


68.81 


36 


48.54 


5^.81 


66 


24.40 


28.06 


6 


59.67 


68.62 


37 


47.92 


55.10 


67 


25,45 


26.96 


7 


5^.55 


68.48 


58 


47.28 


54.37 


68 


22.48 


25.85 


8 


59.42 


68.31 


59 


46.65 


55.62 


69 


21.51 


24.75 


9 


59.86 


68.15 


40 


45.96 


S^M 


70 


20.^2 


^5.60 


ID 


59.09 


67.95 


41 


45.28 


52.07 


71 


19.55 


22.47 


11 


58.89 


67.73 


42 


4^.59 


51.27 


72 


18.54 


21.52 


12 58.69 


67.48 


43 


43.88 


50.46 


75 


17.54 


20*17 


13 


58.46 


67.21 


44 


43.16 


49.65 


74 


16.54 


19.02 


14 


58.22 


66.95 


45 


42.45 


46.78 


75 


15,55 


17.86 


15 


57,95 


66.65 


46 


4]. 68 


47.95 


76 


14.52 


16.70 


16 


57.67 


66.31 


47 


4a 92 


47.06 


77 


15.50 


15.52 


17 


57.38 


65.98 


48 


40.15 


46.16 


78 


12.48 


14.35 


18 


57.06 


65,6^ 


49 


59.56 


45.26 


79 


11.45 


15.17 


19 


56.73 


65.24 


50 


38.57 


44.35 


80 


10.42 


11.98 


20 


56.38 


64.84 


51 


37.76 


43.42 


81 


9.58 


10.79 


21 


56.01 


64.42 


52 


36.94 


42.48 


82 


8.55 


9.59 


22 


55.63 


63.97 


53 


36.11 


41.53 


85 


7.51 


8.41 


25 


55.23 


63.51 


54 


35.27 


40.56 


84 


6.27 


7.21 


24 


54.81 


63.03 


55 


34.41 


39.58 


85 


5.22 


6.00 


25 


54.38 


62.53 


56 


35,55 


38.58 


86 


4.18 


4.81 


96 


53.93 


62.02 


51 


32.68 


37.58 


87 


3.14 


5.61 


27 


53.46 


61.48 


58 


31.79 


36 J57 


88 


2.09 


2.41 


28 


52.97 


60.93 


59 


30.90 


35.54 


89 1.05 


1.21 


29 


52.48 


60.35 


60 30.00 


34.50 


90 0.00 


aoo 


1 30 


51.96 


59.75 


Length of a Degree 6 9. 07 Eng. miles. 
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EXAMPLES. 



!• What is tKe extent of Europe from Cape Matapan 
in the Morea, latitude 36® SS' north ; to the north cape 
In Lapland^ latitude 71® 30' north ; the places being situ- 
lated nearly due north and south ? 

DiClatitude 34® 55^ or diff. of lat. 35®;iearly. 



60 

Geograph. miles 2095 

69J 



1047 
18855 
12570 



•Akite 



60)145602 



69i 

17 
315 
210 

-^ English 2432milesb 



Seepage 7, 



English miles 2426 



2. What is the extent of Africa from Cape'Verd. lat. 
14® 46' north, longitude 17® 47' west, to gape Guardafui, 
latitude 11® 47' north, longitude 51® 35* e&Bt? 

Diff. longitude 69® 22' Lat. Cape Verd l4® 46' n. 

60 Lat. Guardaf. 1 1 47 n. 



In table against 4162 Geog. miles 
13 degrees 67.21 



2)26 33 sum. 



416S 
8324 
29134 
24972 

60)279728.02 



Middle lat. 13 16 

(y The exact distance caU 
. cuUttedby trigonometrt/ is 
> 4i67S mueSf see Keith's 
Trigonometry y ^ih Edi- 
tion^ page 313. 



4662 English miles. 



q6 



5. Wbat'is tli^ extent of A(nca from the cape of 6ood 
H6pe,L latitude $4^ 29^ souths to Cape Blanc, near 
Tunis, in latitude 37^ Sff north. The placid b^ing 
nearly due north and south ? 

4. What is the ^tent of South America from Capef 
Bhmco, ^ngitude 81° Sff west^ to Cape St.. Rb^ue, 
longitude 36° IT west, both places being situated MEurljr 
in ^ south latitude ? 

5. What is the extent of Spain^ from Gibraltar, la^ 
titude 36^ 5* north ; to Cape de Pines, latitude 43^ 5V 
north? 

6. How many English miles is Brest from Strasburgh. 
on the Rhine ; the longitude of Brest is 4^ 31' west, and 
of Stra6burgh 7° 5(y east, taking the middie latitude 
between the places to be 48° 3(y ? 

1 

— In tevcnd IMaps diare ste two^ three, or moce, scales ; which re* 
^re a Uttle con8i4eraUQi|, in taking distaoces, thai the right scale be 
used ; for not only difiWrent coatitries differ in their lengtti of miles, 
but even the miles in the same countiy vary in dSRrent pnmnoei, 
and all in general frma the standard. For instance the common 
Uti^lish mile diflfers ^om the statute mile, and tfae-JVvrae& %ae three 
sorts of leagues. 

'The following is the ootttparisbn of the miles of dilSmtdt ooootrics, 
with the £nglita mil^r airgi^ien bf Dr. Hattey, * 

The Eni^hih st^ute mU« connstt of 5S80 feet, 1700 ji«rd^ or S 
furlongs. ' ' . 

The Busdan pjnr, a little moro than ^ mile En^&ihs .:. ^w - 

The Turi^h, Italian, vOdiMJlUman leas mile» nearljr equid to I 
mil^ £H^Iish. 

The ilhri^it mile» ancient and modern, ebottt,l^iDiie iSE^lgliM; 

The Sootwh and Iri$& mile, aboot 1 4 mile Sn^uh, 

'Pie Itidian mite, nearly S miles Engliik* 

The Dutch, SpaniMky and Pd^ mile, about^i miles SngUih, 

The German mile; aboTe 4 miles Hn^i^ ^ 

The Swedith, Danish, and Hung/trian mil«ir.froin. 5 to 6. miles. 
^n^Ush. 

The Frenfh common league, nearly 3 miles En^Hah^. \ 

The En^fish If^ue nearly 3 English miles. 
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A Table of the Sun's declination, or distance troin 




,^y tfye Equinoctial northward or southward, for 
yj, ^ every day inthe year ; calculated to the neai'ts^' 
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IT 
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N. 


7. 


s. 
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.1 


23 


Hi 


n 


*i 
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22 


23i 
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Si 


3 
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2 


23 


17 


n 


H 


15; 


22 


23 


18 


8 


n 


141 


2», 
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.3 


23 


16| 


7 


5 


151 
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23 
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^i 


15 


22 




txu. 


4 


^2J 
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6i 


H 


15| 
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23 


171 


7i 


4 


ISJ 


22 

2» 


\r 


>lw 


iS 


2n 


IB 


6i 


6 


16 


22I 


23 


17 




4! 


161 






6 


22i 


16 


5! 


6i 


16i 


221 


22J 


17 
11 


k 


5 


16 


22 






7 


22J 


15i 


Si 


6| 


16i 


22} 


22J 


6) 


5! 


16J 
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S 


SI 


15 


5 


7 


17 
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6 


5? 


22 






9 


14- 
14 


*i 


74 


17 


22i 


221 


16 


5! 


6 


16} 


S* 
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S50 ON MAPS. 

PROBZrEM VIII. 

The day of the month being given f to Jind all those places 
of the earth xvhere the sun will be vertical at noon on that 
aat/m 

Rule. Look for the day of the month in the preceding 
table, and against it under the month you will find the 
sun's declination in degrees. Then all places on the earth 
which have these degrees of latitude, will have the sun 
vertical on that day at noon. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To what places of the earth, is the sun vertical on 
the 25th of April ? ^ 

Ansvoer. Madras, Barbadoes, See* 

2. Ditto on the 2d of June ? 4. Ditto on the 6th 

of November ? 

5. Ditto on the 10th 
of May? 



3. Ditto on the 2d of August ? 

\ 

PROBLEM IX. 



The day of the month and hour of the day being given^ to 
Jind that place of the earth where the sun is vertical 

HuLE. Whenever the sun is vertical at any place'^ it is 
noon at that place. If the given time be past noon, the 
place lies to the west ; if before noon, it lies to the east : 
therefore look in the preceding table for the day of the 
month, and against it you will find the latitude. Turn 
the time into degrees, reckoning 4«, minutes of time to 
a degree, and you will have the longitude of the required 
place. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Wlien it is 4 minutes past 5 o'clock in the after- 
nooii at London on the 12th of May, where is the sun 
vertical ? 

Here the place lies to the w^st, and its latitude is 18^ 
north. Five hours 4 minutes moke 76% hence the re- 
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quired place is nearly in latitude 18° nortli, i 
76° west, and answers to Jamaica. 

2. When it is 38 minutes past 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing at London on tlie 25th of April, where is the sun 
vertical ? 

3. When it is 11 minutes past one o'clock in the after- 
noon at London on the 29th of April, where is the sun 
rertical ? 

4. When it is 37 minutes past one o'clock in the after- 
noon at the Cape of Good Hope, on the 5th of February, 
where is the sun vertical ? 

PROBLEM X. 

A place being given in the Torrid Zone, to jtitd on ivfial 
tiBo days of the year the sun ivill be vertical there. 
Rule. Find the latitude of the place ; look for this 
latitude in the preceding table, under two separate 
months, the days corresponding thei'eto will be those re- 
quired. 



s of the year is the sun vertical at 



, r25th of April, 1 

Ans^-er. jjgth of August, j 



Lat. of Madras 13 north. 



2. On what two days of the year is the sun vertical at 
Jamaica P 

3. Ditto at St. Helena. I 5. Ditto at Trinidad island. 

4. Ditto at Barbadoes. | 6. Ditto at Porto Kico. 



PROBLEM XI. 

To^nd the length of the longest day at any place in the 
north Frigid Zone. 

Rule. Find the latitude of the given place, and sub- 
tract it from 90 degrees ; the remainder will be the sun's 
declination (north) when he begins to shine constantly at 
the given place, and likewise when he ceases to shine 
constantly. Look in the table page 319 for this deelipa- 



oMhvt4>Mwealtheoi''inIl be the I«Bj(ui'of ttelMgel^ 

'T:'-':.::-.;:':', .' :-'':--iT 

KXAMPLES. ^ ■ ■• ■■.i-U'-'if'.tO 

\ iVhat is tfie lerigtfi of die loiigesr "day qt tlw iflt^k 
cafe, Ifl-theaiaridofM^eroeS " '^^^ 

''■'Anmef. The latitude 18 71"' Sff north, which subtracted. 
fi^!igO degrees, Testes l^ SO* for the siin's declination. 
Nirlh. A«ftlnstl8j*N. in the table, you will find the ' 
l+tji of N^y and the Slet of July, couEequently the 
ItHtgett day begins on the 14th of N^y, and ends on the 
SUt'of'Jufy, and it's daratlon is 78 daye. 

S. What is the length of the longest day in the north 
of Spitsbergen, and on what day doA it begin and and ? 

-v3.<t What. n the length of the longest day at the nprttiieWL 
e^iremity .of Hova Zembla ? -■ -^sj. 

4>^ ^Vhat is the length of the longest day at the Npttj>. 
P^e, and on what day does it begin and end ? , <„ 

-mOBLEM XII. "" 1 ' r. 

iffjad fit length of the longest night at ang plaeeMftig.: 
■north Fngid. Zone. 'Ct 

Rule. Find the latitude of the given ptbce, and sub- 
tract it f^oni'90 degrees; the remainder will be the sun's 
decli not ic^' (south) when total darkqess beginsi nud lilif* 
wne when uie sua begins to appear a^aio. Look ia^^: 
table page S49 for the sun's declination, and agaiiwt itr 
y<)U will find the day on which the sun begins to be totally 
absent, and the day on which he begins, to re-«ppafV;9tii 
die' sivei) place. Thf Quuber »f days between, .tb^u: 
wjl.be the.dtiratioo of the longest night. ,■. 'i 



'-I'.)What is tfie tength of thift longest niglflMrffii; Npj^^' 
Cape^ in the island caMaggeroe? ' nc J(;l^'^ 

kft^sr. ■-'thi latitud&ft 71 " SV lioHh, tthlch^trtrait C^ 
from 90 degrfees^ -ttaavet'Igo SO* »r.^fe"iad's'd«^ifil!W«ti^ 



OH MArtt SW 

SMcfA. : Against 16^ aouth, 'jn:tbc table, you miUfiad die 
IfithofNavemberand'the STtboT Januarv: con^eqmntl^t 
ihe.liOBgeat night begins on the }6tb of November aod 
ends on the 27th of January, and its duration is 72 days. 

2. What is the length of the longest night at the north 
of Spitzbergen? 

.3. The Dutch wintered in Nova Zembla, latitude 76 
degrees North, in the year 1596 i on what day of the 
month did they lose sight of the sun; oil what day of.t^a 
month did he appear again ; and foe how many days were 
tliey deprived of his appearance, setting aside tlie effi^t. 
of refraction ? .,. 

I, For how rnaiiydays arc the inhabitants of ihe north-, 
ern extremity of Russia deprived of a sight of the sud ?^'^ 

PpOBLEU XIII. I -^ 

The day of the monlh being given, tojlnd all ihe place* of 
the earth vihere the sun begins to siine constantltf,- of 
to Jind all the places where he- begins to be loCaSi/, 
ahsenl. 
Rule, Find the sun's declination for the given day in 

the table page 34'9, and subtract the number of degrees 

CfftCained in that declination, from 90, the remaioAdr 

wUl ehow tbe latitude of the places sought, 

1 ■■•}A 

EXAMPIES. , , f^y, 

1.' Id what dej^ree ofiwrth latitude and at whatplaiie* 
d(M the sun begin to shine without setting during several 
revolutions of the earth on its axis, on the !4th of May ? 

'Anmer. Tbe sun's declination is 18i north, this sub* 
trficfedfrom 90 degrees, leaves 71i, the latitude of the' 
plaees seught. Hence tl>e required places are the North 
Cape in Lapland, the southern part of Nova Zembla, Icy' 
Cape, &c. 

% In what degi ee of south latitude does the sun bcgiD 
to,f^|ne witltuut eeuipg on tbe 18th of October, atid in 
what latitude north does he begin to be totally absent^).. 

^,^i)^«^At 4%tiee of north latitude does tlie sun begUk 
W*Wft.l<'Mo»^^.J»f^'P-fc'«n iJ'e 20th of April ? . ■, ma* 



^34 t>N HAP8« 

4. In what latitude north does the sun begin to shine 
irithout setting on the first of Jutae, and in what degree 
'^f south latitude does it begin to he. totally absa:it ? 

PROBLEM XIV. 

To find the number of days xohich the sun rises and sets at 
any place in the nwrth Frigid Zone. 

Rule. Find the length of the longest day at the given 
place, (by Prob. XL) and the length of the longest night, 

«y Prob. XIL) add these together and subtract the sum 
om 365 days, the remaiader will show the number of 
<days which the sun Tises and sets at that place* 

QESAMPLBS. 

1. How many days in the year does the sun rise and 
"Set at the North Cape, in the island of Maggeroe, in lati- 
tude 71° 30' north-? ' 

Ansxver^ The length of the longest day (by example 
Ist, pdge 352) is 78 days ; the length of the longest 
<night (by exan^ple 1st, page 352) is 72 days ;. the sum 
150, deducted ^frem 365, leaves 215 days, the time 
'Which the sun rkes and sets at the I^oi^th Cape, as at 
othet" places. 

2. How many days in the year does the sun ri^ and^ 
set at the north of Spitzbergen ? 

3. How many days does the sun rise and set at Green- 
Jand, in latitude 75^ north ? 

. 4. How many days does the sun rise and set iit the 
•northern extremity of Russia in Asia ? 

PROBLEM XV. 

Anu number of daysy not exceeding 182, being given, to 
find the parallel of north latitude on vohich the sun does 
not setjbr that time* 

Rule. Reckon as many days from the 21st of June, 
either forward or backward, as are equal to half the 
length of the given day, and mark the day where the 
^reckoning ends : look in the table for the sun's declina- 
^on on that day, and subtract it from 90 degrees, the 
^'emainder will be the latitude of the places sought. 
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EXAMPLES. 



1. In wliat degree of north latitude, and at what place, 
does the sun continue above the horizon for 77 days? 

Anstoer. Half the number of days is 38^,, and if reck- 
oned backward from the 2l8t of June, wilf answer to the 
14lh of May; or, if counted forward, it will answer to 
the 30th of July; on either of which days the sun's de- 
clination is 18i degrees N,, consequently the places are 
in 71J degrees north latitude, viz. the North Cape in 
Lapland, the south of Nova Zemhla, Icy Cape, &c. 

3. In what degree of north latitude is the longest day 
134. days, or 3216 hours in length? 

3. In what degree of north latitude does the sun con- 
tinue above the horizon for 2160 hours? 

4. In what degree of north latitude does the sun con- 
tinue above the horizon for 1152 hours? 



Tojind Ike Aidceci of any given place. 

Definition. The Antccci are those inhabitants of the 
earth who live in the same degree of longitude, and in 
equal degrees of latitude, but the one has north and the 
other south latitude. They have noon at the same time, 
but contrary seasons of the year, and the length of the 
day to the one is equal to the length of the night to the 
other. 

RcLB FOR PERFORMING THE PROBLEM. Find tho lati- 
tude of the given place in a map of .the world, then oo 
the same meridian, and in the same latitude, in the op- 
posite hemisphere, you will find the Antceci. 

KXAMPLES. 

1. Required the Antceci of the island of Bermudas ? 
Answer. A part of Paraguay, a little N, W. of Buenos 

Ayres. 

2. Required the Antceci to the Cape of Good Hopa? 
-3. Retjuircd the Antceci of the Falkland Islands. 



^ Tojind the Perioeci of any given plaee^ 

^ bj^lflitfpioN.-.Tbe Perioeci are those. wl;io Uve^uiililL 
same latitude, but in oppoaite .kngitudes ; • wIk^ i|jU| 
Doon with the one, it iuB midnight with the otH^ra t^ej. 
have the same length of days and the same seasons of the 

Rule ijior performing the problem. Find the lati- 
ft^e of the given, place in a map of the world» ^dinarii: 
ijt|i ilong^i^e on the equator. Count 180 de^ees on>,d)e 
egiiato^eitjier eastward ipir westward, and unqei^ the sasae 
Op^ee of latitude with the givon place, you will fio4 ^^ 

_ .. '. EXAMPLES- ^. , , ,j 



rj^-.L 



cf 



I. Required the Perioeci to I<ondon ? 
: Annoer. Fox islands, between America and Asiib ^ v. 
^ : 9. Required the Perioeci to Pekin ? . r: -.i 

jr ^ Required the Perioeci to Porto Bdlo;2 ^ >. ^^ 

> 4* Required the Perioeci to Nubia? - '• ; * 

-,:••■■ . ' - ••* *'t'>m 

^;;. . . . PROBLEM XVIIU .:....... ^'^r^ 

ToJ^nd the Antipodes of anyghenplec&k' '''^'^- 

DtePljJiTioN. The Jnbafiitants . of the earth who^'^J^ 
diaitt^thc'aily opposite to each other, or walk feet to feet, 
are called Antipodes. Their latitudes, longitudes, sea- 
tons of the year, days and nights, are di contrary to 
ead^ other, 

; Rule for performing the problem. Find, the lati- 
tude of the given place in a taap of the wodd,. and marK 
its longitude on the equator. Count 180 degrees on. &e 
equator either eastward or westward, and under the si^ 
degree ot latitude with the given place, but ^ tl^^ opp9' 
site hemisphere, you will find the Antipodc^i^ 

■ E^ICAMPLiiS. * ■..■«?' 

. 1. Required the Antipodes to the island of BeilDU- 
das.? ".:^. .• i'..'-:.:.ji. • 

• Atmoer. The south-west part. ofi New fibllsfidk .i^f 
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2. Wliat inhabitants of the earth are Antipodes to 
Buenos Ayres ? 

S. Captain Cool;, in one oFhis voyages, was in SO de- 

giwB 800111 latitude, antl 180 degrees of JongituaftV »" 

What part of Europe was hU Antipodes? ■ ""^ 

■ +. Required the Antipodes of Madrid^ '■" """ ""oo 

■ I 'n^ll■.l■. 'tliilta 9(U ^vsd 

PROBLEM XIX. y^: 

The day and hour at any place being given, to find alt 
placet of the earth where the sun is rising, 'where it is 
telling, jokere it is noon, where tl « midnight, thaie 
inhaUtaiits who have morning twilight and those who 
have evening twilight. 

Rule, Find the place where the sun is vertical at the 
gi»en time (by Pkob. IX.). AH places 90 degrees to the 
westward of the meridian of this place will have the sua 
rising, those 90 degrees to the eastward will hare the sun 
setting, all places on the same Bieridian within 90 degrees 
of the given place will have noon, those on the opporite 
ineridiaD will have midnight. All places beyond 90 de- 
grees westward of the meridian of the place where th? 
■un is vertical, and within IDS degrees of tlie same me- 
ridiap^ will have the morning twdight; those situated 
S^iy^cl in a similar manner will have evening twiilghc., 

'iWlivi EXAMPLES. ..,|,j 

1. When it is 52 minutes past 4 o'clock in the nioi^al^ 
^'London, on the 5th of March, find all places ofuie 
Mnh "A-here the sun is rising, &c. ? * ''"-'^ 

^' ^hkwer. Vertical at Batavia. ' "' 

■■^■'Jtiifnff. At the wesierii part of the White Sea, Pet^H^ 
Ijdit^; the Morea In Turkey, &c. '''■'■^'^'^ 

Setting. At the eastern coast of Kamtschalka, PalW^^ 
■too island, between the Frieudly and Society islands, 
&c. 

I rftCo^.'iAttherlake' Baikal in Irkoutsk, Cochin China, 
Camhodia, Sunda islands, Sec. 

Midn^lti^'At 'Lsbhullir, iN«w York, western part oC 
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St. Domingo, Chili, and the western part of South 
America. 

Morning TwilishL At Sweden, part of Germany, the 
«outbern part of Italy, Sicily, the western coast of Africa 
along the iEthiopic Ocean, &c. 

Evening Twilight. At the north-west extremity of 
North America, the Sandwich Islands, the Society 
Islands, &c. 

2. When it is 4? o'clock in the afternoon at London, on 
the 25th of April, where is the sun rising, setting, &c. ? 

3. When it is 10 o'clock in the morning at London, 
• on the longest day, to what countries is the sun rismg, 

setting, &c, ? 

4. When it is midnight at the Cape of Good Hope on 
the 27th of July, where is the sun rising, setting, &c. ? 

PROBLEM XX. 

The day and hour being given tohen a lunar eclipse tioiU 
happen^ iojind where it will be visible, 

. RuLB. Find the place where the sun is vertical at the 
given time (by Problem IX.)) then find the antipodes 
of that place (by Prob. XVIII.), . and to all places within 
90 degrees of this last place, the eclipse will be visible. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. On the 26th of January, 1804,^ at 58 minutes past 
7 o'clock in the afternoon at London, there was an eclipse 
of the moon ; where was it visible ? 

Answer. To the whole of Europe, Africa, and the con- 
tinent of Asia. ~ 

2. On the 30th of June, 1806, at 10 o'clock in the 
evening at London, the moon was eclipsed ; where was 
the eclipse visible? 

3. On the 10th May, 1808, at 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing at London, the moon was eclipsed ; where was the 
eclipse visible ? 

4. On the 2d of September, 1811, at 11 o'clock in the 
evening at London, the moon was eclipsed ; where was 
the eclipse visible ? 
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THE 

GEOMETRICAL CONSTRUCTION OF MAPS. 



Introductory Problems* 

PROBL]BM I. 



To erect a perpendicular on the end of a given line AB^ 

(Plate L Fig. I.) 

Rule. From the centre B, at any distance BF, de- 
scribe the arc FG %■ set off BF from r to G, and from (5 
with the 'same distance describe an arc at P. Through 
F and G draw the line FGP to cut the arc in P, Then 
draw BP, which will be peiipendicular to AB» 

PROBLEM If. 

From a given point P, to let fall a perpendicular upon a 
given line AB. '(Platb 1. Fig* II.) . ^ 

RtiLE. From the centre P describe an arc to cat AB 
in two points E and F; with 'the same, or any other, 
opening of the compasses, describe two arcs to intersect 
each other in I. Then through P and I draw PC> which 
will be the perpendicular required. 

PROBLEM nu 

To bisect a given right line ^AB ; or, to draw two lines at 
right angles to each other. ^Plate L Fig. III.) 

Rule. Place one foot of the compasses on the point 
A ; then with any extent, greater than half AB, describe 
an arc ; with the same extent^ and B as a centre, de- 
scribe another arc intersecting the former in C and IX 
Through C and D draw CID, then the given line AB is 
bisected in I, and CD is drawn at right angles to AB a^ 
required. 
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PROBLBM IV. 

To de$crib&f or dram, a circle through three given points* 

(Plate I. Fig. IV.) 

RiriLk. Let E, F, and G be three given poiiili. 
Join £F and FG; bisect £F in D, and FG in I (hr 
Prob.111.) ; draw ODC and PIC of an indefinite lengdb 
towards C, and they will intersect each other in the 
point C, which point will . be the centre of the circle 

£rFG* 

TO CONSTRUCT A MAJ? OF THE WORLD. 

BTBRROORAPHICALliYy ON THE PLANE OP A MCRltllAir. 

Maps, of the World, are generally constructed sterMK 
graphically upon the plane of some meridian (see figurei 
Va and VI, plate I.), and that circle which represent! 
the plane, in English maps, passes through 20 degrees 
pf west longitude from London ; by which means the 
one circle comprehends Europe, Africa, the principd 
part of Asia, New Holland, and the East Indian and 
African islands ; and the other circle comprises North 
and South America, the West Indies, and the chief of 
the new discoveries in the Pacific Ocean* 

Geometrical Construction. L Describe thie cir- 
de NESW (Plate I. Fig. V.) of the size whieh you intend 
the map to be ; draw WE and cross it at right angles by 
the line NS (Problem IIL) Then WC£ will represent 
the equator, of which W will be the west part, and E 
the east part. The point N will represent the north pole, 
and the point S the south pole. 

II. Divide each quarter of the circumference into nine 
equal parts, and number them from the equator north- 
ward and southward, viz. towards the poles, with 10, 90, 
30, 40, 50, &c. ; then divide each of these parts into 
ten, and the last parts may likewise be subdivided inlo 
ten more, if the map be sufficiently large. 
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3. To DRAW THE MsRiDiANs. From N draw line* 
through each tenth degree of the quadrant £S»*' which 
will cut the equator WE in the points F, G, H, I, K, L, 
O, and P.f Through each of the three points NFS, 
NGS, NHS, NIS, NKS, NLS, NOS, and NFS, respect- 
ively, draw circles by (Problem IV.) which will be 
the seVeral meridians between C and £ ; proceed in 
the same manner to draw the meridians between C 
and W. 

Another mMhod, From the pole N draw lines through 
every ttoentieth degree of the divided meridians NES or 
NWS, and the points where they cut the equator WE 
(extended both ways) will be the several centres of 
the meridians, or lines of longitudes. Thus Q is the 
centre of NFS, R of NGS, T of NHS, Z of NKS, 
Y of NLS, &c. When the centres of the meridians 
run too far out of the body of the map, as the centre 
of NFS, draw a circle through the three points with 
a bow4 

4}^ To DRAW THE PARALLELS OF LATITUDE. DraW 

lines from C through every tenth degree of the quadrant 
WS, and from the points 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, &c. where 
they cut the divided meridian, erect perpendiculars to 

* To avoid a confusion of lines in the figure, a ruler may be lai^ 
upon N, 10; N, 20; N, 30; N, 40; &c. of the quadrant or arc ES, 
and where the ruler crosses the equator, as in F, G, H; &c, marks 
may be made with a black-lead pencil, as represented by the little 
dotted lines. 

f In Mr. Emehon's mathematical principles of geography, the 
radii C£ and CW are each divided into nine eqiuU parts, and the 
meridians are drawn through each of tliese divisions to the points N 
and S. In the same manner the radii CN and CS are each divided 
into nine eqtial parts and the parallels of latitude are drawn through 
each of the points of division anil 10, lOf ^0, 20; SfO, 30; &c.' 
successively. This method is made use of by Mr. Arrowimithf in the 
. construction . of his Maps of the World, &c. The three points be. 
iBff determined, through which each of the meridians and parallels of 
latitudes are to pass, they may all be drawn by the IVth introductory 
Problem. 

• I A bow is a beam of wood, with three large screws which bend 
m lath of wood, or steel, to any arc. This instrument may be had of 
any mathematical instrument maker; it is generally called a ship. 

• Wright's drawing rule. 

R 
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these lines (by Problem I.), which perpendiculars will 
cut the line CS, or CS produced, in the several centres 
of the parallels of latitude. , 

Another Method. At W erect the perpendicular W 
4: d e f g h^ &c. (by Problem L) and draw lines, from 
the centre C through every tenth degree of the quadrant 
WS to intersect the perpendiculaf in the points c, cf, 
p,yj ff^ A, &c. Then with the radii Cc, Crf, Ctf, C/> 
C^» CA» &c., and centre C, describe arcs to cut the 
line NCS produced, the several intersections, as e, yj gt 
Sec, will be the respective centres of the parallels of 
latitude. 

5. To DRAW THE Tropics. Moasurc 23i degrees 
on the meridian, from e^ch extremity of the equator 
towards the poles ; viz, from £ towards N and S, and 
frdm W towards N and S ; lay a ruler over the point 
W and 23% degrees on the arc EN or ES, viz. on r, 
and it will cut the line CN, or CS^ in the point t. 
Through the three points r, t, r, draw a double circle 
(by Problem IV.) 

6. To DRAW THE PoLAR CiRCLES. Mcasure 23 J 
degrees on the meridian, from each pole towards the 
equator ; viz. from N towards E and W, and from S 
towards E and W, making the arcs NV and SV each 
23^ degrees ; lay a ruler over the point W and the point 
V in the arc NE, and mark where it intersects the line 
NC in m ; lay a ruler over the point W and the point V 
in the arc SE, and mark where it crosses the line CS in 
the point m. Through the three poinlte V, tn, V, draw 
a double circle (by Problem IV.) 

7. To DRAW THE EcLiPTic. There are two ways 
of drawing the Ecliptic : for if we suppose the centre 
C to be the first point of Aries, the ecliptic will be a 
straight line, as r, C, r ; but if the ecliptic be drawn 

.to cut the meridian in the points W and E, mark 
where the Tropic cuts the line NC as in U Then 
through the three points W, t, E, draw a double 
circle.* 

* Hie several points of tbe meridians through whidi the ecliptic 
must pas», ought, properly, to be found by a table of deciiiiatien 
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/ 

' Lastly. The skeleton of the map being now finished^ 
aU the dotted lines or pencil marks must be taken out» 
and places inserted from a table 4>f latitude and longi- 
tude, (see Figure 6th) at the intersection of their 
several meridians and parallels. Thus Petersburg is in^ 
$0 degrees of east longitude, and 60 degrees of north' 
latitude, nearly ; therefore where tthe 60th parallel of 
latitude crosses the meridian passing through 30 degrees 
of east longitude, make a small 0, and write the word 
Petersburg, Proceed in the same manner for every 
other place ; and for the capes, promontories, &c. mark 
the latitudes and longitudes of their extremities on the 
map by points, and connect these points by lines ; these 
IvHI form the outlines of the coasts of the different 
countries which border on the sea. ^ 



TO CONSTRUCT A MAP OF THE WORLD, 

ORTHOORAPHICALLY, ON THE PLAXE OF THE EQUATOR. 

L From the Pole P (Plate IL Fig. VII.) draw a 
circle, of what size you please, to represent the equa- 
tor. Draw the diameter WPE and GDPH at right 
angles to it (Problem III.) then will PH or PG represent 
/the first meridian. 

II. The equator being divided into four equal parts 
as before, subdivide each of these parts into nine more, 
and every one of these smaller divisions again into ten, 
if the map be sufficiently large. From the first meridian 
at H, number every tenth degree with figures, on the 
left hand and on the right, till they meet in the opposite 



•o4 right ascension; because the ecliptic intersects the severi^l me* 
ridians in certain points called the declination, and the meridjaof 
cut the equator in the degrees of right ascension ; but the method 
dmcribed above is generally adopted. 

r2 
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point G at 180 degrees ; then will the map be divided 
into east and west longitude, and lines drawn from every 
tenth degree of the eiywtor, to the pole at P, will repre- 
sent the meridians. 

III. To DRAW THE PAI^ALLELS OF LATITUDE, &C. 

Bisect the radius PG in the point D (by Problem 
III.), and with D as a centre and radius DG or DP 
describe the arc PNG. Divide this arc into nine equal 
parts, and through the points of division, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
&c. with P as a centre describe circles, which circles 
will represent the parallels of- latitude. At 23^ degrees 
from the pole (between the divisions 2 and 3), describe 
the polar ^^ircle at 66 J degrees from the pole (between 
the divisions 6 and 7), draw the Tropic of Cancer or 
Capricorn. 



TO CONSTRUCT A MAP OF THE WORLD; 

STEREOGRAPHICALLY, ON THE PLANE OF THE EQUATOR* 

I. Draw the meridians, and divide the equator 
as in the foregoing construction. (Plate 1. Figure 

11. To DRAW THE PARALLELS OF LATITUDE. FfOXD 

G draw lines to every tenth degree of the quadrant 
HW, and mark where they intersect the semidiameter 
PW, in the points a, b, c, d, &c. With P as a centre, 
and radii Fa, . P3, Pc, Vd, &c., describe circles. These 
circles will represent the parallels of latitude.* 

* In some Maps the semidiameter PW is divided into nine epuil 
parts, and then the parallels of latitude are drawn through these 
points of division. This is the most correct way of drawing -Maps 
which have the pole in the centre of the Map. 'By'thc orthographical 
projection the circumpolar lands may be more accurately delineated 
than by the stereographical, but the parts near the equator are too 
much contracted. 



T^K coiiaTaiJOTioH or mapa. 



) CONSTRUCT A MAP OF A>IY PARTICULAR 
PORTION OF THE EARTH. 



From Dr. Mead's Treatise on the Construction of Maps, 
{piiLliskedin 1717) pa^e 106. 

ExAHPLB. Let it be required to draw a map of some 
part of the earth's surface containing six degrees of 
latitude, viz. from the 3dth to the 45th degree of north 
latitude, and containing o/iy number of degrees of longi- 

I. Draw the line EF (Figure I. Plate II.) at any point 
D erect the perpendicular DC, which divide into six 
equal parte, or decrees of latitude, and through C draw 
a line IK, parallel to EF. 

II. Find the length of a degree in the latitude of 39 
degrees, viz, 4^6 6^ miles in the table page 155, take 
23-31 (being the half of 46'23) from a scale of equal 
parts, and set it off from D to E and from D to F : In 
the same manner find the length of a degree in the lati- 
tude of 45 degrees, viz. 42'43 and set off the half 
thereof 21-21 from C to K and from C to I. Draw- 
straight lines from I to E and from K to F; divide 
these lines into the same number of parts as DC was 
divided, and through the points of division draw lines 
parallel to EF. Then ^\\\ EFIK be a projection of 
one degree of longitude, including six degrees of lati- 

Now, since the degrees must be so drawn that the two 
^i^onal lines in each quadrangular space, must be equal, 
it follows that the projection of a degree of each of the 
«Uier meridians will he nothing more than a repetition of 
what has already been done. 

in. Take the distance from E to K or from F to I 
r3 
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with a pair of compasses (if the map be not too large*), 
and setting one foot of the compasses first in £ and then 
in F, describe the arcs L and M ; in' the same manner 
set one foot of the compasses first in I and then in K, 
and describe the arcs N and O. With the radius £F in 
your compasses, and oife foot first in* £ and then in F, 
cross the arcs at N and O ; in the same manner with the 
radius IK and centres I and K, cross the arcs L and M. 
JDraw the straight lines LN and MO, and divide each of 
them into six equal parts ; then draw parallels of latitude 
from each of the points o^ division to the correspondent 
points in the meridian I£ and KF. Thus the quad- 
rangular part NLMO of the map is constructed, contain- 
ing three degrees of longitude ; the same method must 
be pursued in drawing all the remaining meridians and 
parallels of latitude. 

IV. Number the degrees of latitude upon both sides 
of the map, viz, from A to a, and from B to b i and 
subdivide the meridians Aa, and B6, into ten or more 
convenient part^. Subdivide the parallels of latitude 
aby and AB, in a similar manner to which "Bb is sub- 
divided; and number the degrees of longitude from a. to 
b, and from A to 6, if the whole of the map be in east 
longitude. 

y. The skeleton of the map being now completed, 
places may be inserted agreeably to their latitudes and 
longitudes. Thus suppose the map to be that part of 
Italy, &c., which lies between 39 and 45 degrees of 
north latitude, and between 7 and 16 degrees of east 
longitude. Genoa must be placed in 44 25^ north 
latitude, and in 8^ 36^ east longitude : Florence in lati- 
tude 43^ 46^ north, and in longitude 11° 2' east: Rome 

* If the Map be very large, so that the compasses will not reach 
ijrom F to I or from £ to K, take ^e distance FG or £H, and 
'wltli the centres £ and F describe the arcS' P and Q; in the same 
manner with the centres G and H describe the arcs N and O. With 
the distance GH and centres G and H cross the area P and Q; 
aad with the distance £F and centres £ and F, cross the arcs N and 
Qm Thus the quadrangular space NPQO will be completed ; and by 
Ihi MUM process PLMQ, may be drawn. 

23 
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in latitude 4P 5^ north, and in longitude 12^ id' east : 
Naples in latitude 40^ 50^ north, and in longitude 14^ 17' 



east) &c« 



METHOD II. 



Example. Suppose it were required to construct a 
map of Asia. 

I. Draw the line DC of an indefinite length, arid 
bisect it in the point m (by problem III.). Draw MO* 
perpendicular to DC, upon" which take MT equal' to 
the length of ten degrees. Repeat the .division MT 
eleven times from T to O, then will OM contain 120 
degrees, and O will be 30 f degrees beyond the north 
pole. 

II. With O as a centre, and distance Om describe 
the arc dmS, to represent a portion of the equator, and 
through each of the divisions T, W, &c., of Om draw 
circles from the same centre O, these circles will c6n- 
sequently be all parallel to each other. The Tropic 
of Cancer must be drawn at 23^ degrees from the 
equator, and the antarctic circle at 66^ decrees from the 
equator. 

III. Make mi equal to mT, and continue the division 
equally from m towards d, and from h towards S. 

. From O draw straight lines O^ Ov, Or, Ow, &c.j to re- 
present the meridians, or lines of longitude. ' When 
these alines will no longer intersect the arc dSf as the 
lines beyond NS, take the distance ab in your compasses, 
and apply it from b to c, from c to d, from d to e, and 
from etoji &c. and then draw the lines, Oc, Orf, Oe, 
Of, &c. 

IV. The meridians and parallels of latitudes being 
thus constructed, draw AB parallel to DC, and BC and 
AD parallel to Om; then rub out all the superfluous 

* For want of room in the plate, the point O falls within Figure I. 

i* If a Map of Europe be constructed upon this plan, the common 
centre for all the parallels, will be six degrees and seven tenths 
bejond the pole. 
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lines and subdivide BC, AD, AB, and DC. as in method 
1st. But to be more correct, a meridian as SN should 
be subdivided, and not the outlines BC or AD S)£ the 
mdp ; because the degrees of latitude on BC, AD, are 
larger than they are on NS, and consequently larger than 
they ought to be. 

V. P&ces may now be inserted agreeably to their 
latitudes and longitudes, as in method ifirst* Thus 
Madras must be inserted in latitude IS^ 5' north, and 
in longitude 80° 29^ east ; Calcutta in latitude 22° So 
north, and in longitude -88^ 29' east* And to insert the 
rivers, delineate the coasts, &c. the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of all \heir turnings and windings must be accu- 
rately known. • 



A TABLE 

Of the Latitudes and Longitudes of some of the 
Principal Places in the World. 

liamel ^ Flactt. CouiUry or Sea. Zaftfttdra. Lmgituda. 

Aberdeen ScotUnd 57 9 N. — 2 28 W. 

Abo Sweden 60 27 N. — 22 13 E. 

Acapulco Melico 17 10 N. — 101 45 W. 

jileiandrlB. Egypt 31 13 N. — 29 35 E. 

Amsterdam Holland 52 22 N. — 4 51 E. 

AnnapoliB Nova Scotia 44 52 N. — 64 5 W. 

Antwerp Netherlands 51 13 N, — 4 23 E. 

Archangel Ituwa 61 34 N. — 3B 58 E. 

Aatracao Ri»«a 46 21 N. — 48 8 E. 

Bagdad Syria 33 SO N. — 44 24 E. 

Baaff Seotland 57 41 N. — 2 41 W. 

BantryBaf Ireland 51 26 N. — 10 10 W, 

Barbadoea (Bridgeto).Caribb>Sea 13 ON. — 59 50 W. 

Barcekoa. SpaiU 41 S3 N, — 2 II E. 

Basil Switzerland 47 35 N. 

Bastia Corsica 42 42 N. 

Bataria Java J 6 11 S. 

Buaaora or Bassora. ...Turkey 30 45 N. 

Beachy Head Sussex 50 44 N. 

Belfast Ireland 54 43 N. 

Belgrade Turkey 45 N. 

BencooleD Sumatra 1 3 49 S. 

Bergen Norway GO 13 N. 

Berlin Germany.... 52 31 N. 

Bombay India 18 57 N. 

Boston America 42 35 N. — 70 37 W. 

Botany Bay New Holland .... 34 O S. —15123 B. 

Breslaw Sileaa 51 3 N. — 17 9E. 

Brest France 48 23 N. — 4 29 W. 

Brussels I^etberlanils 50 51 N. — 4 S8 E. 

Buda. HuDgaiy 47 40 N. — 19 20 E. 

Buenos Aynis S. America 34 35 S, — 58 31 W. 

Cadiz or Cales Spain 3C 31 N. — 6 12 W. 

Cagliari Sardinia 1 39 25 N. — 9 38 E. 

CauT> Egypt 30 3 N. — 31 21 E. 

„ S3 35 N, — 88 29 E. 

i 13 N. — 4 E. 
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yame* of Haca. CounHy or Sea. Latitada. Lonplvda- 

Cologne Gennuiy 50 ^ N. — 6 55 E. 

Cofteuh^en Deamark 55 41 N. — 12 35 E. 

Cork Ireland 51 54 N. — 8 28 W. 

Cncow PoUnd 49 59 N. — 19 50 E. 

ClIKOW.,„ Peru 12 B5 S. — 73 35 W. 

Daotiic Poland £4 32 N. — 18 34 E. 

D»rtmouth England 50 31 N. — 3 48 W. 

Dellii Hiodoostan £8 35 N. — 77 45 E. 

SL DomiDgo dribb. Sea IB 30 N. — 69 46 W. 

Douglas IileofMan 54 7 N, — 4 38 W. 

Drantheiof Norway ...63 26 N. — T if> K- 

lW>Un IreUnd 53 31 N, — 

Sunkirk France 51 2 N. — 

Duraiio Turkey 41 58 N. — 

Edily«lone light England 50 8 N. — 

Edinliurgb Scotland 55 58 N, — 

Eliinore Denmark 56 2 N. — 

Brobden Germany 53 12 N. — 

EphesUB Turkey ...: 33 N. — 

Enenim Turkey 39 56 N. — 

Ferro Island Canary Island ... 37 -47 N. ~ 

Ferrol Spain 43 29 N, — 

Florence Italy j. 43 46 N. — 

Florida (Cape) S. America 25 47 N. — : 

Hushing United Pr.iv ...51 37 N. — 

Frankfort on the Main. Germany 49 55 N. — 

Funchal .H, of MaJeim ..,, 32 38 N. — 

Galway Ireland 53 10 N. — 

GeneTa Switzerland 46 12 N. — 

Genoa Italy 44 85 N. — 

Ghent Nctbertands 51 3 N. — 

Gibraltar Spain 36 5 N. — 

Glasgow Si'otlund 5$ 28 N. — 

Goal Malabar Coast .. 15 91 N. — ' 

Good Hope (Capa) ... Africa 34 29 S. — 

Gorce Africa 14 10 N. — 

Gotlingen Germany 51 33 N. — 

Gratz Germany 47 4 N. — 

Greinwich (Obs.) England 51 29 N. — 

Guadaloupe Caribb. Sea 15 59 K. — 

Hague United Pro* 53 4 N. — 

Halifax Nova Scotia 44 46 N. — 1 

Hamburg Germany 53 34 N. — 

HanoTer Germany 58 28 N. — 

Harwtch England 52 II N. ~ 

Harredu Grace France 49 89 N. — 

•■noalt IsleofCuba SJ 18 K. — 

!•» Atlantic 15 55 S. — 
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LATITUDES AND LONGITUDKII OF PLACES. S7l 

Name* of Places, Country or Sea. LatUudes. LongUudu. 

Holyhead Wales 53 23 N. — 4 ,45 W 

Horn (Cape) S. America 55 58 S. — 67 20 W 

Hull England 53 48 N. — 33 W 

Jaffa Syria 32 5 N. — 35 10 E. 

Janeiro Brazil 22 54 S. — 42 38 W. 

Jerusalem Syria 31 46 N, — 35 20 E. 

Ispahan Penda 32 25 N. — 52 50 E. 

Kola. Lapland 68 52 N. — S3 IE. 

Koningsberg Prussia. 54 43 N. *— 21 35 E. 

Lausanne Switzerland 46 31 N. — 6 45 E, 

I>8ghorn. Italy 43 33 N. — 10 16 E. 

Lima Peru 12 I S. — 76 49 W. 

Lisbon Portugal 38 42 N. — 9^10 W. 

Liverpool England 53 24 N. — 3 12 W. 

London (St. Pauls)... England 51 31 N. — 6 W. 

Luneville France 48 35 N. — 6 30 E. 

Macao China 22 13 N. — 113 46 E. 

Madeira Atlantic 32 38 N. — 17 6 W. 

Madras India 13 5 N. — 80 89 E. 

Madrid Spain 40 25 N. — 3 12 W. 

Mahon(Port) Minorca 39 51 N. — 3 48 E. 

Malta... Mediterranean ... 35 54 N. — 14 28 E. 

Manillo Philippine Isl.... 14 36 N. —120 59 E. 

Martlnico Caribb. Sea 14 44 N. — 61 21 W. 

Mecca Arabia 21 40 N. — 41 O E. 

Mexico America 19 26. N. — 100. 6 W. 

Montreal C^ada 45 50 N. — 73 11 W. 

Moscow Russia 55 46 N. — 37 3^ E. 

Nankin China 32 7 N. — 118 U E. 

Naples Italy 40 50 N. — 14 17 E. 

Niagara Canada 43 4 N. — 79 8 W. 

Nice France 43 42 N. — 7 17 E. 

North Cape Lapland 71 30 N.. — 26 10 E. 

Ockzakow Russia 45 12 N. — 34 40 E. 

Oporto Portugal 41 10 N. — 8 27 W. 

Oxford (Observ.) England 51 45 N. — 1 15 W. 

Padua Italy 45 14 N. — 11 52 E. 

Palermo Sicily 38 10 N. — 13 43 E. 

Paris (Observ.) France 48 50 N. — 2 20 E. 

Pegu India 17 O N. — 96 58 E. 

Pekin China 39 54 N. — 116 24 E. 

Petersburg Russia 59 56 N. — 30 19 E. 

Philadelphia N. America 39 57 N. — 75 13 W. 

Pisa Italy 43 43 N. — 10 23 E. 

Port Royal Jamaica 18 N. — 76 45 W. 

Portsmouth Church ...England 50 47 N. — 16 W. 

Prague Bohemia 50 5 N. — • 14 24 E. 

Presburg Hungary 48 8 N. — 17 33 E. 
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Names of Places* Country or Sea, Latitudes, Longitudes, 

Quebec Canada 46 55 N. — 69 53 Vf, 

Queda Malacca 6 15 N. — 100 12 E. 

Quito Peru O 13 6. — 77 55 W. 

Kamsgate , England 51 20 N. — 1 24 E. 

Riga. Russia 57 5 N. — 25 5 E. 

Rome Italy 41 54 N. — 12 29 E. 

Rotterdam United Pro v 51 56 N. — .4 28 E. 

Salisbury Church England 51 4 N. — 1 47 W. 

Salle Morocco 34 10 N, — * 6 43 W. 

Samarcand W. Tartary 39 45 N. — 63 20 E. 

Shirauz - Persia 29 40 N. — 54 SO E. 

Stockholm Sweden '....59 21 N. — 18 4 £. 

Strasburg. France 48* 5 N. — 7 45 £. 

Sues. Africa 29 50 N. — 33 27 E. 

Sarat India 21 10 N. — 72 22 E. 

Surinam S.America 6 30 N. — 55 30 W. 

Syracuse Isle of Sicilly 87 4 N. — 15 31 E. 

Tangier Barbary 35 55 N. — 5 45 W. 

Teneriffe (Peak) ., Canary Islands ... 28 13 N. — 16 29. W. 

Tobolsk Siberia 58 12 N. — 68 25 E. 

Toledo Spain 89 50 N. — 3 20 W. 

Tornea Lapland ,... 65 51 N. — 24 12 E. 

Trincomal^ Isle of Ceylon ... 8 32 S. — 81 11 E. 

Tripoly Barbary. 32 54 N. — 13 5 E. 

Turin Piedmont 45 4 N. — 7 40 E. 

Upsal Sweden 59 52 N. — 17 42 E. 

Uraniburg ....Denmark 55 54 N. — 12 32 E. 

Venice Italy .45 26 N. — 12 4 E, 

Vera Cruz , Mexico 19 12 N. — 97 30 W. 

Versailles France 48 48 N. — 2 7 E. 

Vienna (Observ.) Austria 48 12 N. — 16 16 E. 

Vincent (Cape St.).. ..Spain ! 37 3 N. — 8 59 W. 

Vintimiglia Italy 43 53 N. — 7 37 E. 

Wakefield England ,.-. 53 41 N. — 1 33 W. 

Wardhuys Lapland 70 23 N. — 31 7 E. 

Warsaw Poland 52 14 N. — .21 E. 

Washington N. America 38 53 N. — 77 43 W. 

Wexford Ireland 52 22 N. — 6 30 W. 

Weymouth England 52 40 N. — 2 34 W. 

Wittenburg Germany 51 53 N. — 12 44 E. 

Wyburg Russia 60 55 N. — 30 20 E. 

Yarmouth England - 52 55 'S, — 1 40. E. 

York England 53 59 N. — 17 W. 

THE END, 

London : 
Printed by A & R. Spottiswoode,- 
Itcw-Strect-Square. 
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